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I 


Frew parts of Scotland are more interesting than the 
Upper Ward of Lanarkshire. It extends over an area 
of 511 square miles. Its scenery is varied, consisting 
of highland, moorland, woodland. Besides Tinto, the 
Hill of Fire, there are the highlands of Lanarkshire, 
in the parishes of Dolphinton and Dunsyre, the hill 
country south of Biggar, which has been compared by 
several travellers to the hills of Judea, and the village 
of Leadhills, upwards of 1300 feet above the sea-level, 
claiming to be the highest in Scotland. Moorland is 
found principally in the parishes of Crawford, Carnwath, 
and Carstairs, and woodland in the fruit-growing district 
in the lower parts of Carluke and Lesmahagow, bordering 
on the Middle Ward. The Clyde flows through it, and 
receives as tributaries, besides others, Duneaton, Douglas 
Water, Nethan, Medwyn, and Mouse. Its inhabitants 
are hardy, sturdy, industrious, and persevering. They have 
that striking combination of Conservatism and Liberalism 
so characteristic of Scotsmen, a reverence for the past, 
with a proper sense of what is due to the independence 
of the individual. They have acted no unimportant 
part in the history of their country, specially during 
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the War of Independence and the seventeenth century. 
Among their leading families are the Douglases, the 
Somervilles, and the Lockharts. Although at the 
Reformation no outstanding man was connected with 
the Upper Ward, the principles of Protestantism must 
have been taught to the inhabitants by faithful preachers 
whose labours are forgotten, and whose names are 
preserved only in ecclesiastical records. During the 
stormy times of the Covenant struggle, many of the 
ministers espoused the cause of, and adhered to, the 
Presbyterian party. Among them may be singled out 
Livingston (father of the well-known John Livingston), 
who was on the leet for Moderator in 1638, and Kirkton 
the historian, both of Lanark ; Somerville of Dolphinton, 
on the leet in 1641; and also Rae of Symington, and 
Anderson of Walston, who were both confined in the 
Bass. The whole district is full of Covenanting memories 
and traditions. Many of its inhabitants claim to be 
descended from Covenanters. 

The origin of several of the Lanarkshire villages 
must be traced back to that long period in our national 
history which extends from the beginning of thoroughly 
reliable annals back to the prehistoric age. This is in- 
ferred from their names, which are either Goidelic or 
early Saxon. Among them must be reckoned Carnwath. 
It is difficult to decide whether this name is British or 
Anglo-Saxon. Its meaning is obscure. Dr. Walker 
was wont to say that it meant “the cairn in the wood.” 
The parish extends twelve miles from north to south, 
eight from east to west. Most of it belonged for 
several centuries to the Somervilles, whose estates passed 
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early in the seventeenth century into the hands of Lord 
Dalzell, afterwards created Earl of Carnwath. His de- 
scendants, about seventy years later, sold them to Sir 
George Lockhart, the President of the Court of Session, 
who was assassinated in 1689 by Chiesley of Dalry. 
Sir George was brother to the celebrated statesman, Sir 
William Lockhart of Lee, known as Ambassador Lockhart, 
who was accredited by Cromwell to the Court of France, 
and who married a niece of the Protector. The Presi- 
dent’s son was the author of the Lockhart Papers. 

The village is situated at the south-west end of the 
parish, and its principal street is of considerable length. 
The coach from Edinburgh to Lanark used to change 
horses at the Inn, after passing through the dreary 
Lang Whang Moor. The villagers may be described as 
“bien folk.” Among them are found the Upper Ward 
names, Somerville, Forrest, French, Paterson, Russell, 
and the like. The parishioners are engaged chiefly in 
agricultural and pastoral pursuits. In the north part 
of the parish there is now a large mining population. 
The Church in pre-Reformation times was Collegiate, 
and the Prebend was attached to the Treasurer of the 
Diocese of Glasgow. The original Parish Church is 
said to have been built by the same architect as Roslin 
Chapel. The aisle, a remnant of it, which has been from 
the fourteenth century the burying-place of the families 
we have mentioned, is still preserved, and is an elegant 
piece of Gothic architecture. It contains two altar 
tombs, with recumbent figures, representing members of 
the Somerville family. ~ 

At the beginning of the century the incumbent of 
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the parish was the Rev. George Mark, an old 
gentleman much respected. He died at an advanced 
age, and unmarried, in 1816. His successor was the 
Rev. James Walker, who belonged to a Fifeshire family.’ 
Mr. Walker had been tutor in the family of Sir 
Alexander Macdonald Lockhart of Lee and Carnwath, 
and afterwards assistant to Dr. Small of Dundee. On 
the promotion, in 1808, of Principal Hill, the leader 
of the Church of Scotland, to the first charge of St. 
Andrews, the Town Council of that city made a double 
election to the second charge. The Court of Session 
having decided in favour of the Rev. Mr. Buist of Falk- 
land, the friends of Mr. Walker, who was the other 
candidate, carried the case to the House of Lords. 
While the Appeal was pending, Mr. Walker was pre- 
sented by Sir Alexander Macdonald Lockhart to Carluke, 
and was ordained there on the 6th of May 1813. 

There is an appreciative notice of Mr. Walker in a 
volume on the parish of Carluke, printed at Glasgow in 
1874, the author of which is understood to have been 
a medical gentleman long resident and much respected 
in the district. We insert here the larger part of his 
account. Some portions of it are of interest as illus- 
trating the habits of our grandfathers :— 


“Succeeding Dr. Scott, who, with many of his stand- 
ing in the Church, leaned to, if he did not teach, 
Socinianism, the young incumbent, clinging to another 
faith, ab once saw a difficulty and met it. On the very 
outset of his mission he proclaimed his belief, and the 


' Mr. Walker’s sister married the Rev. John Martin of Kirkealdy, and 
one of her daughters was the wife of the celebrated Edward Irving. 
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tenor of his subsequent teaching, openly, boldly, and 
without reserve. The position of the stranger in 
presence of the disciples and admirers of his prede- 
cessor was a trying one. The attention of the 
congregation produced that kind of lull or solemn 
hush which unexpected calamity or striking phenomena 
sometimes produce. The sonorous and well-modulated 
voice of the preacher, slightly tremulous from emotion, 
pealed forth the touching declaration. There was 
strong feeling of disappointment with many who, 
nevertheless, could not help admiring and valuing the 
honest sincerity of one whom they listened to for the 
last time. Some, certainly, never again entered the 
church; others absented themselves only to return; 
while the greater number were undisturbed. Mr. Walker 
had a homely, frank, and engaging manner, and, unlike 
some, did not keep aloof from intercourse with those 
among whom he was placed, or stand aside in secular 
affairs. He was active and successful in establishing the 
Parish Bank in 1815, a source of great and lasting good, 
and cheerfully took a share in the business of the parish. 
Not to speak of the private duties of his office, he might 
be seen among his parishioners at the village library, or 
found among the visitors of an evening at the vocal club, 
which he encouraged: nay, he once attended a dancing- 
school ball, and at all gave dignity to what otherwise 
was trivial or common—so much is there in not what a 
man does, but how he does it. On the fall of Bonaparte, 
in 1815, Mr. Walker headed an extemporised festival, 
the picture of which, imprinted on the memory of then a 
very young member of that jubilant corps—of whom not 
another is alive—is after fifty-nine years still fresh and 
clear and bright. How vivid that picture ! the punch-bowl 
—the minister—the bailie—the schoolmaster and others. 
Then out of doors, the crowd—bonfires—lighted-up 
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windows—guns booming—glee—cheers! Short [time] 
as Mr. Walker was in the parish, he had so endeared 
himself to his people as to make it painful to leave them. 
An aged elder, outspoken and stern, protested against 
Mr. Walker’s translation in angry words, mingled with 
gobs and tears, which excited the commiseration of the 
Presbytery. In the pulpit Mr. Walker’s efforts were 
suited to the requirements of his people, and commanded 
the attention of the best informed. Polemics, which 
characterised the parish at that time, had a strong hold 
on special readers of his flock, of which there were not 
a few; but Mr. Walker's clear, temperate, and non- 
controversial expositions afforded little support to this 
order of men.” 


After a ministry of nearly three years in Carluke, 
Mr. Walker was presented by the curators of his former 
pupil, Sir Charles Lockhart, to the neighbouring parish 
of Carnwath, to which charge he was admitted on 13th 
April 1817. In the course of his ministry in his new 
sphere he became greatly esteemed in the district, and 
was looked up to as one of the leading ministers in 
the Upper Ward. 

The manse was built in the year of Mr. Walker's 
settlement. A new church had been erected about 
twenty years earlier. In the New Statistical Account of 
Scotland, contributed by the various parish ministers, he 
describes the manse as “upon the whole suitable and 
convenient”; the church as “neither elegant nor 
convenient, and too small for the population.” He 
further states that he had upwards of eleven hundred 
members, many of whom had to remain out of doors 
on the Communion Lord’s day. He also mentions 
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that he had got the tables reduced from fifteen to ten. 
Mr. Walker died somewhat suddenly on 9th April 1839, 
at the age of sixty-three. He was twice married. His 
first wife was a daughter of Mr. Middleton, Liberton. 
She did not live long. His second wife was Miss Jean 
French, belonging to a well-known Carnwath family. 
By her he had five sons and four daughters, several 
of whom died in youth. The eldest son was James 
Walker, the subject of this sketch. Another son is now 
the Rey. Norman Macdonald Lockhart Walker, D.D., 
senior minister of Dysart Free Church, editor of the 
Free Church Monthly, and author of several well-known 
works. After Mr. Walker’s death his family removed to 
Edinburgh. 

JAMES WALKER was born at the manse of Carnwath on 
17th September 1821. As a boy he excelled in physical 
exercises. His feats of horsemanship were in after 
years often spoken of by the companions of his early 
days. It is told of a little boy in the parish, that he 
dreamed that he was pursued by the devil on _ horse- 
back at a great pace, but “no’ so fast as Walker,” he 
explained. Young Walker rode for several years to 
Carmichael school, eight miles from Carnwath. The 
teacher, Mr. Robert Lithgow, was so widely famed for 
his scholarship, that boys were sent to this school from 
considerable distances, some of them residing with him 
~as boarders. He afterwards removed to Stanmore, near 
his native town of Lanark, where he conducted one of 
the best academies in Scotland in the second quarter 
of the century. my 

Passing from school to college, James Walker went 
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to Edinburgh University at an early age, residing 
with his maternal uncle, Mr. John French, W.S. He 
attended the professors of the day: men well known 
and whose names will not be soon forgotten—Pillans, 
Dunbar, Sir William Hamilton, John Wilson, Kelland, 
and James Forbes. He stood high—third, we have been 
told—in the Logic Class. He read miscellaneously. 
Among those of his fellow-students who afterwards 
attained distinction in their various spheres may be 
mentioned Professors Campbell Fraser and Masson, the 
late Principal Cairns, the late Revs. Dr. Welsh of 
Mossfennan, Dr. John Nelson of Greenock, and William 
Hamilton of Stonehouse. With most of them he retained 
a lifelong friendship. Professor Campbell Fraser, in his 
notice of Dr. Walker, which appeared in the Free Church 
Monthly after his death, describes him as “the ruddy- 
faced youth, active in the class-rooms and debating 
societies of the Edinburgh University about 1838.” In 
debating societies he was a foremost figure. He was 
one of the first members of the Metaphysical Society, 
which Cairns, Fraser, and Masson founded, with the co- 
operation of Sir William Hamilton. He was also a 
leading member of “The Diagnostic.” In private he 
engaged freely in discussion—keen, dogmatic, argumenta- 
tive, combative: his conceptions fresh and original. His 
avidity for facts of history, especially ecclesiastical 
history, was conspicuous. His Professors in the Divinity 
Hall were Drs. Chalmers, Welsh, and Brunton. A 
fellow-student remembers Dr. Chalmers characterising 
a sermon read in his class by young Walker as a “string 
of pearls.” 
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About this time a change passed over James Walker. 
To quote again from Professor Fraser, “one marked a trans- 
formation mental and bodily, a softened temper, a rapidly 
formed disposition to look at the ultimate problems; for 
a time in a mystical mood, and all with a much deepened 
sense of the supernatural.” Hitherto in politics his 
sympathies had been Tory; in Church matters he had 
admired the policy of Dr. Cook. Now all this was 
altered. He acquired more sympathy with democratic 
institutions and aspirations, and threw himself with his 
whole heart into the cause of non-intrusion and spiritual 
independence, with a high idea of the visible Church. 
In this connection may be mentioned a curious circum- 
stance of which we have heard. On one occasion in a 
society debate, when defending the moderate policy, he 
had for his opponent a student who, like himself, after- 
wards changed sides. Both lived and died Upper Ward 
ministers. Perhaps they never met again, but they more 
than once asked the author of this sketch very kindly 
about each other. The change in Walker to which we 
refer went deeper than politics, civil and ecclesiastical. 
It descended to the lowest depths of his nature. He 
came under the spell of Dr. Chalmers, and in the end 
became decidedly evangelical in doctrine and spirit. The 
various currents of religious thought prevalent at the 
time, in ‘England as well as in Scotland, exercised 
. more or less influence over him. While some of his 
fellow-students were otherwise affected by these, he 
retained his hold of the fundamental living truths of 
New Testament religion. A college, exercise, written in 
1842, on the “ Experimental Evidences of Christianity,” 

b 
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throws some light on this change. It exhibits philo- 
sophical grasp, historical insight, a firm belief in the 
supernatural origin of holy Scripture, and an experi- 
mental knowledge of the spiritual influence which the 
religion of the Bible has exerted in every age on men 
in all ranks of life—from St. Paul, St. Augustine, Hil- 
debrand, and Luther, whom he singles out, down to 
“martyred slaves,” the “weak and the uneducated, the 
simple and the silly.” The essay closes in the expression 
of the profound belief that “Christianity must have been 
from God, else it had not thus lived and operated and 
advanced. Centuries and centuries have been engulfed 
in the whirling stream of time, and have mingled with 
the boundless waters of old eternity, but centuries have 
not brought with them the weakness of age. Christianity 
sprung from the depths of the Eternal mind, has stepped 
from epoch to epoch, widening and deepening its influ- 
ence, gathering around it new glories and new strength, 
wreathing itself in ethereal brightness, which sends its 
rays afar among the nations.” 

This change manifested itself more decidedly after a 
visit to a relative in Staffordshire in one of the early 
forties. In the letter with which his brother has kindly 
furnished us, and which we have appended to this 
notice, he writes: “ Whatever was its cause, it was most 
marked ; he became immensely more serious and earnest, 
so that his whole family became affected by his spirit.” 
Walker was deeply interested in, and attracted by, the 
Oxford Tractarian movement. He admired the saints of 
the Early Church and Middle Ages, and passed through 
an ascetic experience. He had early manifested his taste 
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for Church history ; he was at home in every department 
of it—Early, Medieval, Reformed, Puritan, Covenanting. 
In his later years these various types, so diverse, were 
blended in him in strange harmony. In after life he was 
a Presbyterian High Churchman. In connection with 
James Walker's college life we here direct attention to 
the very kindly and appreciative letter which his early 
friend and fellow-student, Professor Masson, has sent us 
as we are going to press, and which we insert as an 
Appendix (p. liii). 

Young Walker witnessed the memorable scene of the 
Disruption on 18th May 1843, and cast in his lot 
unhesitatingly with the Free Church. He was one of 
six, among whom were William Hamilton, afterwards 
at Stonehouse, and Alexander J. Campbell, afterwards of 
Melrose and Geelong, who were licensed at the second 
meeting of the Free Presbytery of Edinburgh, held on 
Friday, the 9th of June, the first having been held two 
days earlier. The Rev. Dr. Robert Gordon delivered to 
the licentiates an address, which is described in the 
Witness of the following day as suitable and solemnising. 


Il 


In the seventeenth century the parishes of the Upper 
Ward were divided into two presbyteries—Lanark and 
~ Biggar. The former formed a portion of the Synod of 
Glasgow and Ayr, the latter of Lothian and Tweeddale. 
To the Presbytery of Biggar were attached two or three 
parishes in the neighbouring county of Peebles. In 
1662 the larger number of ministers in these Presby- 
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teries gave up their livings, adhering to the covenant— 
according to Scott’s Fasti, seven in Lanark and twelve in 
Biggar. In 1843 most of the members remained in the 
Establishment. Among them were several men of mark 
and influence in their day. In Lanark Presbytery we 
might mention the venerable William Menzies of Lanark, 
who attained his jubilee that year; Dr. Alexander 
Stewart of Douglas, a classical scholar, the editor and 
author of several educational and other works; and the 
Rev. John Wylie of Carluke, the lifelong friend of M‘Leod 
Campbell. In that of Biggar there were the highly 
respected Dr. John Christison of Biggar; the eccentric 
and caustic Dr. John Aiton of Dolphinton; and Hamil- 
ton Paul of Broughton, the friend of Campbell the poet, 
and himself a poet, whose witty and humorous sayings 
will be long preserved in the district. The two last 
wrote on a variety of subjects: Aiton publishing a 
biography of Alexander Henderson, and Paul editing an 
edition of Robert Burns, with a biographical notice. In 
1843, in the Presbytery of Lanark, one parish minister 
adhered to the Free Church,—the eloquent Andrew 
Borland Parker, of the first charge, Lesmahagow, after- 
wards Dr. Parker of Well Park, Glasgow, and two quoad 
sera ministers, the much-respected William Logan, of 
Lesmahagow (who, along with his congregation, belonged 
to the Original Burgher Associate Synod, and had joined 
the Church of Scotland in 1839), and the sagacious 
Thomas Stark of St. Leonards, Lanark. Shortly after 
the Disruption, Mr. Logan removed to Sanquhar. The 
other two formed the Presbytery of Lanark, which now 
includes twelve charges. In the Presbytery of Biggar 
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two parish ministers adhered: that model of country 
pastors, the Rev. James Proudfoot of Coulter, and the 
cultured and many-sided William Hanna of Skirling, in 
Peeblesshire, afterwards Dr. Hanna of Free St. John’s, 
Edinburgh, son-in-law and biographer of Dr. Chalmers. 
Dr. Hanna was the pioneer of those who, during the last 
quarter of the century, have so fully presented the 
Redeemer’s human personality in its historical surround- 
ings. His Our Lord’s Life on Earth was, perhaps, the 
first work issuing from the Scottish Press which treats 
of the great biography as a whole. His volume on the 
Last Day of our Lord’s Passion has been described as a 
“ prose epic.” Mr. Proudfoot and Mr. Hanna, along with 
the Rev. Walter Paterson of Kirkurd, whose impressive 
preaching and quaint sayings will long be remembered, 
formed the nucleus of the Free Presbytery of Biggar and 
Peebles. 

In the Upper Ward and neighbourhood the Free 
Church met with less opposition than in many other 
parts of the country. Mr. Proudfoot was surprised, on 
the Lord’s day after he left the Establishment, to see 
himself surrounded by a large portion of his former 
congregation, as well as hearers from the surrounding 
parishes. Mr. Hanna brought his people out with him 
almost toa man. Considerable difficulty was found in 
getting congregations to hear the parish churches, which 
these ministers had left, preached vacant. In Coulter 
very few attended; in Skirling only the officiating 
clergyman and the man who had driven him into the 
village. Sites were not long in being obtained, and in 
these parishes and that of Lesmahagow, churches were 
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soon in course of erection. The congregation of St. 
Leonards, Lanark, had to vacate their place of worship, 
but got possession of the Associated Burgher Church. 
The first congregation to be formed was that of Carn- 
wath. Within six weeks of the Disruption a large 
number were gathered, greatly through the instrument- 
ality of Mr. Hanna, and a site procured. They soon 
fixed on their future pastor. They had no difficulty in 
making their choice. Like one or two other congrega- 
tions, they selected the son of a former minister. James 
Walker was well known to them; he had been brought 
up among them; he was one of themselves. As we 
have seen, Mr. Walker had been licensed by the Pres- 
bytery of Edinburgh. Two months later, almost to a 
day, he was invited to return to his native parish. On 
the 7th of August the Presbytery of Lanark met, Mr. 
Parker presiding, to moderate in a call, which was signed on 
the spot by upwards of four hundred communicants, many 
others adhibiting their names in the course of the next 
few days. The ordination took place on 21st September, 
in the Hall of the Masonic Lodge, where the congrega- 
tion had been worshipping. Mr. Parker preached and 
presided. His text was: “Whosoever therefore shall 
confess Me before men, him will I confess also before My 
Father which is in heaven” (Matt. x. 32). Mr. Stark 
gave the charge to the minister and congregation. In 
the solemn act of ordination there were associated with 
the Presbytery the neighbouring ministers, Messrs., Proud- 
foot, Paterson, and Hanna, and Mr. Salmond of Barrhead. 
At the close of the service hundreds of the people 
welcomed the young minister, who had completed his 
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twenty-second year four days earlier, and who has been 
described by one who was present as looking like a boy. 
In the report of these proceedings in the Witness of 4th 
October 1843, it was stated that the prospects of the 
Free Church in this parish were encouraging. 

The church was first occupied at the dispensation of 
the Lord’s Supper in February 1844, and was formally 
opened by Dr. Candlish early in the following autumn. 
It may be interesting to mention that when a new 
parish church was erected about thirty years ago the bell 
which had been used for nearly two hundred years was 
purchased by Dr. Paterson, and finally transferred to the 
belfry of the Free Church. A poem of five stanzas on 
the occasion is ascribed to Archibald Nimmo, one of 
the deacons, and a local antiquary, who will be long 
remembered for his wit, humour, and many other ex- 
cellent qualities. We quote the third and fourth 


stanzas :— 
Bridal chime—faneral knell! 
Of changeful man’s estate I tell ; 
Two hundred years the auld kirk bell. 
Strife I’ve seen and change I ween, 
Yet dreamed not that such for me had been 
In my ding, dong! ding, dong! 


But love cools—likes change ; 
They cast me aside, and a new bell arrange, 
In their bran-new church—and then, oh, strange! 
Aside thus flung—(ah, how stung) ! 
New friends flocked around, and again me hung. 
But now in a Free Church—vigorous, young— 
Ding, dong! ding, dong! 


James Walker was one of the ablest, perhaps the 
ablest, of the many men ordained’ in the summer and 
autumn of 1843. His lot was cast with his own people, 
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among whom he dwelt for about thirty years, until his 
health finally gave way. His ministry was uneventful, 
but busy and laborious. In it there was no incident of 
outstanding interest. At his settlement the population of 
Carnwath was over 3500. The minister of the parish 
was the Rev. Alexander Hugh Maclean, formerly of 
Symington. There were two congregations connected 
with the Associate Burgher Synod, one at Carnwath 
village, the other at Braehead, four miles to the north, 
the former having been an offshoot from the latter. 
With the ministers, the Rev. James Barrie and the Rey. 
John Maclellan, and their successors, the Rev. John Blair 
and the Rev. Alexander Banks (who recently attained 
his jubilee), especially with Mr. Barrie, Mr. Walker lived 
in friendly and neighbourly relations. 

During the first three years of his ministry Mr. 
Walker assisted in the formation of congregations at 
Carluke, Douglas, and Elsridgehill. He preached and 
presided on 20th March 1845 at the ordination, over the 
first-named of these, of the Rev. John White, now the 
survivor of the original ministers of the Free Church 
in the Upper Ward, and the oldest minister in the 
district, who, though retired from regular duty, is still, 
at upwards of eighty years of age, vigorous, and fre- 
quently engaged in active service. Forty years later, at 
a meeting held in commemoration of that event, a letter 
was read from Dr. Walker, in which he referred to the 
first service he conducted there. It was in the summer 
of the Disruption year, the sermon was preached in the 
Relief Church, and the audience consisted of about one 
thousand people. 
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In the Witness of 6th July 1844 there is a paragraph 
from the Scottish Guardian describing a meeting which 
Mr. Walker held in Douglas on a Lord’s-day evening 
towards the end of June in that year, by appointment 
of the Presbytery of Lanark. The large congregation 
had to adjourn to the open air, and public worship 
was conducted near the Douglas Water. “The service 
was a very solemn one, the discourse purely evangel- 
ical, enriched with great beauty of illustration, simple 
and unaffected eloquence, and was listened to with 
the most intense earnestness by all present.” In 1846 
the first minister, Mr. John Jeffrey, was settled at 
Douglas. He was the son of the Disruption minister 
of Girthom in Galloway, and was a scholarly man, well 
read in Danish literature. 

For one or two winters Mr. Walker, along with 
Messrs. Proudfoot, Paterson, and Hanna, kept up regular 
service at Elsridgehill Taking his people a little 
earlier, he drove there in the afternoon, a distance of 
about six miles, to preach. Over that congregation in 
1846 was settled the conscientious and godly Edward 
Patison. 

After his ordination Mr. Walker resided for some 
time with Mr. Hanna at Carwood, near Biggar. He 
then removed to a house in the centre of the village, 
where he remained until the manse was ready. On the 
4th of January 1847 he was married, in London, 
to Miss Jane Hamilton, a lady about his own age, 
daughter of the Rev. William Hamilton of Strath- 
blane (a popular preacher and a voluminous writer), 
and sister of the well-known Dr. James Hamilton of 
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Regent Square, London, and the Rev. William Hamilton, 
Stonehouse. 

Their happy married life was of short duration. It 
lasted little over two years. Mrs. Walker died on the 
Lord’s day, 15th April 1849. Her brother, Dr. James 
Hamilton, thus writes of her: “No one ever passed 
through twenty-seven years of earthly life so inoffensive, 
so innocent, so self-denied, up to the limits of her 
strength, so useful; nor was there one who, in her own 
quiet, truthful, and kindly walk, more adorned the 
doctrine. Calm, sweet, and holy will be her memory, 
like the remembrance of a summer Sabbath at Strath- 
blane.” Mr. Arnot, Dr. Hamilton’s biographer, thus adds 
his testimony: “These terms in which he describes her 
character are in no degree exaggerated by a fraternal 
fondness. She was bright and sportive like a lamb, and 
like a lamb, too, in a certain simplicity and pureness 
which won all hearts.” Mr. Arnot goes on to state: 
“ Her husband was well-nigh stricken down by the blow. 
For a long period his spirit was crushed and his health 
enfeebled.” 

This bereavement was speedily followed by another. 
The infant son of the marriage did not long survive. 
He died within the twelvemonth, and was buried in 
his mother’s grave. Dr. Hamilton writes of him as a 
beautiful boy. It may be mentioned that, from the time 
of her daughter’s illness and death until after the death 
of the infant child, Mrs. Hamilton, senior, was an inmate 
of the manse at Carnwath. Later in this year Mr. 
Walker sought rest and change of scene in a tour on 
the Continent. He was accompanied by his brother-in- 
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law, Dr. James Hamilton, the Rev. Robert Macdonald 
of Blairgowrie, afterwards of North Leith; and the Rev. 
James Robertson, afterwards of Cray. During his 
absence his place at Carnwath was efficiently filled by 
the Rev. Hugh Stewart, afterwards of Penicuik. 

On 1st June 1853 Mr. Walker was married to Miss 
Adamina Anderson, youngest daughter of the late Mr. 
William Anderson, Writer, in Edinburgh, who was a 
descendant of a brother of Donald Cargill. Miss Ander- 
son’s mother belonged to the family of Grahame, who 
had been tenants of Mugdock, in the parish of Strath- 
blane, since the time of the persecutions. 


III 


Never was the work of a minister more ably or more 
efficiently performed than by Mr. Walker. The congrega- 
tion grew under his ministry to upwards of six hundred 
members. They were gathered from Carnwath, and the 
neighbouring parishes of Carstairs, Pettinain, Covington, 
Carmichael, Liberton, Dunsyre, and Walston. At com- 
munion seasons, especially in the summer, the church was 
filled to overflowing. Mr. Walker was careful in his 
preparation for the pulpit, perhaps fastidiously so. His 
preaching was thoughtful, substantial, evangelical. He 
excelled in exposition. Although he could not be called 
a pictorial preacher, he abounded in illustration, drawn 
chiefly from history. Settled early in life, it was natural 
that as years advanced his discourses grew in vigour, 
richness, and spiritual power. Being thoroughly ac- 
quainted with human nature, he was heart-searching and 
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experimental. His appeals, whether to the unconverted 
or to Christians in their relation to the Redeemer, were 
pointed and practical He was faithful and deeply 
spiritual, often fired with a holy enthusiasm. Those 
who were privileged to hear him will never forget the 
peculiar cadence of his voice, his keen eye—accom- 
panied often by a dreamy expression—and his earnest 
manner. 

As a pastor Mr. Walker was diligent. Although 
there may have been a slight want of method, no duty 
was neglected. He carried on evening services on the 
Lord’s day and throughout the week in the neighbour- 
ing villages of Covington, Liberton, Braehead, New- 
bigging, Carstairs, Quothquan, and others. He was often 
seen riding in the various portions of his wide district, 
fifteen miles in extent. He visited regularly. He was 
ever welcome at the bed of the sick and dying, and in the 
houses of the bereaved. There he spoke words of sooth- 
»ing comfort, and his prayers were full of tenderness. 
Throughout the whole of his ministry at Carnwath he 
was loyally supported by a body of office-bearers drawn 
from the village and from the rural population: God- 
fearing men, intelligently acquainted with the principles 
and work of the Free Church, and typical Scotsmen. 

Mr. Walker took a deep interest in the young, espe- 
cially in young men. There were several Sabbath schools 
connected with the congregation—Kaimend, Carstairs, and 
Carnwath. The annual social gatherings were red-letter 
days at Carnwath—perhaps a slight sprinkling of snow 
on the ground, the moon shining in a clear sky, the 
church filled with an eager audience, the front pews 
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occupied by children, a large Christmas-tree in front 
of the pulpit, heavily laden with gifts of every variety, 
the overflow spread out on the platform and in the 
manse pew, the minister presiding full of life; around, 
one or two ministers from Edinburgh or another of the 
large cities, and others from the neighbourhood—Free 
and United Presbyterian; speeches full of banter and 
repartee, humour and instruction, interesting anecdote, 
wholesome advice, and solemn warning: all this, followed 
by the dismantling of the “tree” and distribution of the 
gifts. Such is the scene that will ever live in the 
memories of those who witnessed or took part in it. 

During the greater part of his ministry Mr. Walker 
brought prominently before his people the claims of 
foreign missions. The collection for that scheme was 
made on the Communion Lord’s day as a special thank- 
offering, and was liberally responded to. 

The well-known revival of 1859-60 visited Carn- 
wath and the neighbouring district. It began there in 
Kirkurd, spread to Skirling, Broughton, and the adjacent 
portion of Lanarkshire. The ministers placed them- 
selves at the head of the movement, and threw them- 
selves into it with great earnestness and enthusiasm. 
They multiplied Lord’s-day and week-day services, hold- 
ing meetings in churches, schools, farmhouses, and in 
the open air. In the Free Church Missionary Record of 
~ July 1860, there is a report of a speech delivered by Mr. 
Walker in a private conference at the previous Assembly. 
We insert the most of it, as illustrating Dr. Walker's 
views on the interesting question~of revivals. After 
ascribing the immediate occasion of the movement 
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to the strong impulse to do good with which a young 
man in Kirkurd had been visited, he went on to 
say :— 


“The movement was sudden, strong, and pervasive. 
For some time there were meetings every night in the 
week. Any indications of exaggerated excitement at 
once disappeared, and the results are at this time such 
as might have been desired. From Peeblesshire the 
awakening spread into Lanarkshire. There had been a ~ 
quiet work in connection with one of the United Presby- 
terian Churches in Biggar. Ata meeting in the village 
of Quothquan, near the Thankerton station on the 
Caledonian Railway, he had witnessed a very solemn 
and affecting scene. After a sermon by Mr. Barrett of 
Skirling, and short addresses from two young men, 
members of Mr. Barrett’s congregation, a considerable 
number of persons remained behind, anxious to converse 
with the Christian friends who were present. Some of 
these were in great distress.) Two young women in 
particular suffered extremely. The one in a day or two 
found some measure of relief, and remains steadfast; the 
other had passed through a terrible experience. Though 
there was no physical prostration, it might be truly 
said she was stricken. For several days there was 
scarcely a ray of hope. Through weeks of agony she 
bore on—her eye still in the one direction—her thoughts 
and longings still Christward—willing to suffer anything 
rather than go back—recognising in what had come upon 
her God’s great mercy. No great joy had yet been 
found; but some degree of calm, of hope in Christ. 
Through the secluded country parishes of Liberton, 
Covington, Carmichael, and Pettinain, which had been 
chiefly acted on by the Quothquan awakening, he knew 
of from forty to fifty persons who had professed either 
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to have given themselves to the Saviour, or to be 
earnestly seeking Him. An interesting class of these 
was the young farm lads—youths perhaps thirteen, four- 
teen, fifteen, and sixteen years of age. The most common 
type of spiritual experience had been a quiet anxiety,— 
considerably protracted. There had been almost no 
prostration. There were, however, physical symptoms of 
a somewhat singular and not easily explicable kind. It 
had occurred to him that brain excitement, induced by, 
or as part and parcel of, a great religious movement, and 
working according to the facts of ordinary experience, 
might, in certain cases, be intended to serve the great 
purpose of quickening the memory, and giving fixity and 
intensity to the mental vision. He felt, however, that 
there were dangers connected with the physical element, 
and earnestly recommended the study of the writings of 
Jonathan Edwards in regard to the Northampton revival. 
It was most desirable that all the statements made in 
public should be sober and cautious. They should also 
be on their guard against the effects of any apparent sub- 
sidence of decisive outward manifestations. Let them not 
imagine that that necessarily implied a refluence. The 
experience of the past seemed to prove that the indirect 
influence of “revivals” was of still greater importance 
than the direct and patent. He was strongly convinced 
of the desirableness of the leading ministers of the 
Church throwing themselves personally and actively into 
the movement.” 


In an interesting footnote Dr. Walker stated that in 
the village of Quothquan there had existed a fellowship 
meeting for some thirty or forty years, and added that it 
was when preaching in this village, in the old Parish 
Church,—now a ruin,—“ John Livingston seemed to have 
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become first conscious of those gifts which fitted him to 
be the great evangelist of his day.” 

The extra services, to which we have referred, were 
carried on until far into the year 1860. A series of 
meetings was conducted in the successive summer 
Sabbath evenings at Carnwath, Carmichael, Quothquan, 
Dunsyre, and Dreva in Broughton. A second series 
followed. Among those who took part in the work of 
that year were the Revs. John Macgregor of Kirkurd, 
Robert Rutherford of the United Presbyterian Church at 
Newlands, the devoted Isaac Barrett of Skirling, William 
Welsh of Broughton, and the two United Presbyterian 
ministers of Biggar—Dr. David Smith, perhaps the 
most respected minister in the Upper Ward at that 
time, and Mr. James Dunlop, afterwards of Motherwell. 
They received valuable assistance from the well-known 
Robert Steel of Kilbucho, a retired farmer and an earnest 
Christian worker. All these have now entered into their 
rest and reward. 

Dr. William Welsh calls for more than a passing 
notice in this sketch, both on his own account and as a 
lifelong friend of Dr. Walker. He was settled, in 
October 1843, in Broughton, where he had been brought 
up, and where his family possessed the estate of Moss- 
fennan, to which he succeeded a few years later. Like 
Alexander Moncrieff of Culfargie, in the early days of 
the Secession, he there occupied the somewhat unique 
position of combining the county laird and minister of a 
non-established church. He performed faithfully the 
duties belonging to each, without allowing them to 
interfere with one another,—the Christian gentleman, the 
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Christian pastor. His opinions were liberal, and his kind- 
ness to his younger brethren unfailing. He and his lady, 
a daughter of the late Dr. Thomas Guthrie, entertained, 
with a grace peculiarly their own, visitors from many 
lands of varied rank and all shades of political and 
Christian opinion. Dr. Welsh died on Christmas morn- 
ing, 1892, within a few months of his attaining the 
fiftieth anniversary of his ministry, beloved and respected 
by all. In the words of his friend, Dr. Walter 
C. Smith of Edinburgh, read from the chair of the 
Jubilee Assembly, he was “a faithful preacher, a 
diligent pastor, and a warm-hearted friend of the 
poor.” “There are,” continued the Moderator, “few 
parishes which can have happier memories of their 
minister than Broughton-by-the-Tweed has of the Laird 
of Mossfennan.” 

Mr. Walker had for upwards of fifteen years under 
his superintendence a mission at Carstairs. It was 
commenced in connection with the workers laying the 
Caledonian line and building, at Strawfrank, Carstairs 
Junction. Its seat was afterwards removed to Carstairs 
village. It was maintained by the widow of Mr. Henry 
Monteith of Carstairs, Miss Monteith, and other friends, 
with the assistance of a grant from the Home Mission 
Committee of the Free Church. Shortly after these 
ladies died, it was discontinued. A missionary carried 
-on the work, superintending a Sabbath school, and con- 
ducting a service every Lord’s-day evening in a hall 
in the village. Ten or twelve probationers followed 
each other in succession. In them, their work, and 
their later career, Mr. Walker took a deep interest, 
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Among them were Mr. A. B. Davidson, now Professor in 
the New College, Edinburgh, and the late Mr. Lewis 
Ferguson, afterwards of the Free West Church, Glasgow, 
and Free St. Andrew’s, Edinburgh. 

As we have seen, Mr. Walker took his full share in 
the work of church extension immediately after the Dis- 
ruption. At a later date he founded the congregation 
of Forth and Wilsontown, disjoining several of his own 
members to form a nucleus. Thirty years earlier his 
father had desired to place a mission in that end of the 
parish. In 1868 a probationer was appointed. The 
charge was sanctioned in 1870, and the Rev. John Bain 
ordained in the end of that year. There he still labours 
among the miners of the district. A church was soon 
erected, Mr. Walker exerting himself in raising the neces- 
sary funds. It was opened by the Rev. Dr. Guthrie early 
in the summer of 1871. The manse speedily followed. 

During his whole ministerial career Mr. Walker was a 
diligent student. He possessed an unusually retentive 
memory, and had at ready command the vast stores of 
information accumulated in the course of his extensive 
reading. A good classical scholar, he was well acquainted 
with the writings of the Latin Fathers. His theology 
was that of the Reformation, catholic and evangelical. 
Though thus he might be called conservative, he was in 
no sense narrow minded. He looked at every question 
he studied from many sides, and was liberal and tolerant 
in his sympathies. In history, especially ecclesiastical, 
he excelled. He was no Dr. Dryasdust, taking pleasure 
in minute details. His interest lay in the broad prin- 
ciples embodied in the philosophy of history, and in the 
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relation of these to the welfare of mankind. He con- 
templated them from a high moral elevation, similar to 
that of the Puritans. His sentiments regarding them 
were pervaded by a lofty Christian ideal. Certain 
periods of Church history had special attraction for him 
—the Early, the conflicts regarding the doctrine of the 
Person of Christ in the fourth and fifth centuries, and 
the Eastern Church during the best days of the Byzan- 
tine Empire. He read with interest, and mastered the 
contents of such works as those of George Finlay on the 
history of Greece in Christian times. Examples of the 
result of these studies may be seen in the essay on 
Tertullian and the interesting papers on the Eastern 
Church reprinted in this volume. The latter, five in 
number, were contributed to the Family Treasury in 
1877, when his brother was editor. They are fresh and 
interesting, and as they deal with a subject little known 
to the general reader, it is a matter for regret that they 
were never completed. 

The paper on Tertullian was published in a volume of 
Essays by Ministers of the Free Church of Scotland, issued 
in 1858, under the editorship of Dr. Hanna. At that 
time none of the lectureships, which were shortly after- 
wards instituted in the Presbyterian Churches, existed. 
The editor, in a preface, thoughtful and liberal, urged the 
necessity for “some powerful influence being brought to 
bear on the Church’s intellectual life to quicken and 
invigorate it.” The essayists were some of the more 
scholarly of the younger ministers, including men like 
Dr. Edersheim, and Dr. Islay Buriis, and Mr. Walker’s 
friends, Dr. Blaikie of Edinburgh and the late Dr. Nelson 
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of Greenock. Mr. Walker’s essay exhibits a thorough 
acquaintance with the writings of Tertullian, an apprecia- 
tive estimate of his character, and a discriminating and 
well-balanced judgment of his opinions. 

Another department of historical study that naturally 
interested Dr. Walker was that of his own country. He 
was a true Scotsman, with all the reverence for the past 
and regard for the rights, civil and religious, of the 
individual, so characteristic of his fellow-countrymen. 
He was a true Upper Ward man, proud of his birth- 
place, well acquainted with the history and traditions of 
his native district, chiefly his native parish, He had a 
large fund of anecdote, illustrative of the social, ecclesi- 
astical, and religious condition of the people, much of 
which he had collected in the course of his visitations. 
One result of these studies was his article on Sir 
William Lockhart of Lee, which appeared in the 
February number of the North British Review, 1862, 
then under the editorship of his friend Dr. Blaikie. 
The paper is probably the only monograph on that 
able statesman of the Commonwealth. There is matter 
for regret that it seems to have been overlooked by 
the writer of the article on Lockhart in the Dictionary 
of National Biography, as Mr. Walker availed himself 
largely of the peculiar facilities afforded him of access to 
the family papers at Lee. The preparation of this article 
was to him a labour of love. The narrative reads almost 
like a romance, although, perhaps, it takes for granted on 
the part of the reader nearly as much acquaintance with 
the civil and military history of one of the most intricate 
periods of British annals as the author himself had, In 
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it we have a highly appreciative estimate of the work of 
the scion of a Lanarkshire family, as a statesman, a 
diplomatist, and a soldier. 

In Scottish ecclesiastical history Mr. Walker was, 
above all, specially interested. He was well acquainted 
with the writers of the seventeenth century. He knew 
all the incidents of the covenanting struggle. He had 
studied in all their bearings the principles that animated 
the Covenanters, and with many of these principles he 
deeply sympathised. For him, the history of the Secession 
movements of the eighteenth century seemed to have a 
special attraction. Hardly any man outside the com- 
munion of the religious bodies that eventually formed 
the United Presbyterian Church, and few within them, 
could be better acquainted than he was with their 
divisions and controversies. 

Mr. Walker took his full share in the business of the 
small Presbytery and the large Synod of which he was a 
member. On the death of Mr. Stark, towards the close 
of 1869, he was elected to the clerkship of the former 
Court, an office which he held for some years. He was 
held in high respect and affection by all the members of 
the Presbytery. They generally dined together after 
the business was concluded. When present on these 
occasions, he was the soul of the company, discussing 
the general questions of the day or topics connected 
with Church doctrine or history, and drawing extensively 
upon his large fund of anecdote. 

In this connection we may refer to the deep interest 
which Mr. Walker took in the American Civil War, 
the details of which he had thoroughly mastered. He 
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espoused strongly the cause of the Northern States as 
that of law, liberty, truth, and right. The lecture on 
this subject, which he delivered in many places, and the 
map by which he illustrated it, are well remembered in 
the countryside. 

Mr. Walker also took his full share in the general busi- 
ness of the Church, and was intimately acquainted with 
the questions which came before the General Assembly. 
He acted on several of the committees. In the year 1870 
or 1871 he was appointed convener of the Committee 
on the Records of Disruption Ministers, an office he was 
pre-eminently qualified to fill, but had soon to resign on 
account of ill-health. He was fully trusted by the lead- 
ing men of the Free Church, and often consulted by 
them. He was a frequent speaker in the General 
Assembly, and was always listened to with attention and 
respect. 

Mr. Walker felt a deep interest in the negotiations 
for union among the non-established sections of the 
Presbyterian Church in Scotland. These, it will be 
remembered, were commenced in 1863 and broken off 
in 1873—the union between the Free and Reformed 
Presbyterian Churches being consummated thrée years 
later. The Committee on Union, shortly after its 
appointment in 1863, drew out a programme of topics, 
eleven in number, for their own consideration. The first 
of these related to the province of the civil magistrate 
in regard to religion and the Church, the second to any 
other matter of doctrine which might require explana- 
tion. The discussion on these points reached a critical 
stage in 1867. In the Assembly of that year three 
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motions were tabled. The discussion extended over a 
day and a half. The final deliverance was carried by 
346 to 120. This decision was to the effect: “As at 
present advised, that, as regards the first head of the 
programme, considered in itself, there appears to be 
no bar to the union contemplated.” Against this deci- 
sion two sets of reasons of dissent were handed in. A 
protest was also tabled to the effect that—‘“ (1) The 
resolution adopted implies an abandonment and subver- 
sion of an admittedly constitutional principle of the 
Free Church of Scotland; and (2) that it is ultra vires 
of this Assembly.” Dr. Begg and several others with- 
drew from the Union Committee. Mr. Walker was one 
of those appointed to fill their places. The minority 
took active steps to vindicate their position. Early in 
the following winter, at what is described as a large and 
influential meeting, held in Edinburgh, they adopted and 
resolved to circulate an explanatory statement. This, 
with an appendix, covered fully forty pages. The leaders 
of the Union movement considered that a reply was 
required, and Mr. Walker was asked to prepare it. His 
pamphlet, reprinted in this volume, will be read with 
interest at the present time, when the question of Union 
is again being discussed. It is extremely able, illustrat- 
ing his dialectic skill, his thorough grasp of the Church 
and other principles involved, and a minute acquaintance 
with the application of these principles in the former 
contendings of the various sections of Scottish Presby- 
terianism, especially in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. On the subject of the Sustentation Fund, 
Mr. Walker also wrote a short pamphlet, of which 
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several of his friends, independently of each other, sent 
copies to Mr. Gladstone at the time. 

In the summer of 1869 the Hebrew Chair in the 
Free Church College, Aberdeen, became vacant by the 
death of Professor Sachs. Several names were suggested. 
Among them was that of the Rev. William Robertson 
Smith, a probationer then recently licensed, an unusually 
successful student in every department, especially in 
mathematics, natural philosophy, and Oriental studies. 
Mr. Walker undertook the duty of proposing him for the 
chair. The notes of the speech delivered on that occa- 
sion have fortunately been preserved, and are included 
in the present volume. They show the broad and liberal 
views he held on the subject of the education of the 
ministry, and are full of appreciation of Mr. Smith’s 
abilities, containing a forecast of the distinguished career 
which awaited him, and which all must regret was cut 
short by his death in the mid-time of his days. The 
speech reveals Mr. Walker as a pleader. His arguments 
are well arranged, his points are stated clearly, the whole 
is lit up with occasional flashes of humour. One thing 
that strikes us, as it must strike everyone who knew Mr. 
Walker, is the happy reference to Mr. Smith’s being a 
son of the manse, and to the important part that the 
sons of the ministry have taken in the work of the 
Church. Mr. Walker himself was proud of being a son 
of the manse. Four other candidates were proposed for 
the chair, and Mr. Smith was elected, having, on the 
final vote, a majority of 139; the numbers being— 
Mr. Smith, 291, and Mr., now Professor, Salmond, 152. 
In the controversy that afterwards arose about Professor 
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Smith’s opinions, Mr. Walker was unable to take part on 
account of his health. It may be stated, however, that 
he did not sympathise with the views propounded by his 
former nominee. 


IV 


Mr. Walker was appointed Cunningham Lecturer 
for 1870-71. This lectureship had been instituted 
some years previously by Dr. Binny Webster, of the 
East India Company’s Service, in memory of Principal 
Cunningham of the New College, Edinburgh. The lec- 
turer holds office for two years. The earlier lecturers, 
Principal Candlish and Professor James Buchanan, both 
of Edinburgh, and Principal Fairbairn of Glasgow, had 
belonged to the professorial staff, and to the ranks of the 
older ministry of the Church. Mr. Walker was the first 
pastor of a congregation who discharged this duty. He 
selected for his subject The Theology and Theologians of 
Scotland, chiefly of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, 
a subject which had never been systematically treated, 
and of which too little is known. 

In the preparation of his lectures Mr.Walker read much; 
and in the month of August 1870 he made a driving 
excursion through Dumfriesshire and Galloway, the land 
of the martyrs of the Covenant. His companions were 
his friends Dr. and Mrs. Welsh of Mossfennan, and his 
co-presbyter, the Rey. Charles Gordon of Douglas. The 
excursion was greatly énjoyed by all. Mr. Gordon, the 
survivor of the party, mentions the following incident :— 
When looking at the grand scenery surrounding Loch 
Trool, and admiring its bold beauty, the rest of the party 
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missed Walker. They found him at the martyrs’ stone 
on his knees in prayer; so full was he of sympathy with 
the spirit of the sufferers. This particular stone had 
been erected in memory of six martyrs—two brothers of 
the name of Dun, two of the name of Stevenson, MacClive 
and MacCall—who were shot by Colonel James Douglas 
and his party, on a Lord’s-day morning, in January 1685, 
at the farmhouse of Caldoons, not far distant from the 
site of the monument, simply for praying and reading 
the Scriptures. 

Mr. Walker delivered his lectures in the Free Assembly 
Hall before the close of the College session in March 
1871. He was enthusiastic over his subject, and was 
listened to throughout by appreciative audiences. 

On the day of the delivery of the first lecture the 
report was circulated among his friends that his Alma 
Mater intended to confer upon him the degree of 
Doctor in Divinity. This was done on the 25th of 
April. Professor Crawford, Dean of the Faculty of 
Divinity, in presenting Mr. Walker to the Chancellor, 
referred to his eminence as a student, and the admir- 
able manner in which he had acquitted himself as 
Cunningham Lecturer. 

For a lengthened period Dr. Walker had discharged 
his duties without taking rest. Probably he had not 
had a silent Sabbath for years, preaching somewhere 
every Lord’s day. For more than a twelvemonth, in 
addition to his ordinary work, ministerial and public, he 
had been engaged in the preparation of his lectures. 
The strain proved too much for him. On the day after 
receiving his degree, he appeared at the Presbytery 
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suffering from a heavy cold. Returning home, he wrote 
to a co-presbyter, with the request to fulfil for him his 
engagements at the approaching Edinburgh communion. 
That cold was followed by asthma and nervous pros- 
tration. Although he preached occasionally, he never was 
able to resume his duties at Carnwath. 

One unfortunate result of Dr. Walker’s illness was 
that he could not superintend the preparation of his 
Lectures for the press. At the urgent solicitation of 
friends, he agreed to their being published without his 
revision. They were edited by his brother and _ his 
friend Dr. Blaikie. The lectures are six in number. 
The first is occupied with a survey of the field. The 
succeeding ones deal with the following topics :—Pre- 
destination and Providence, the Atonement, the Doctrine 
of the Visible Church, the Headship of Christ and 
Erastianism, and Present Misrepresentation of Scottish 
Religion. Dr. Walker had originally intended to add 
other four lectures, besides giving notes and references. 
That this could not be done is a source of regret to all 
his friends, as his book is the only one on the subject. 
It has, however, been one of the most popular of the 
series of Cunningham Lectures. There is no wonder 
that it is so. He does not, it is true, deal with pre- 
Reformation times, or with the works of Episcopal 
writers. He confines himself to the theology of the 
Presbyterians ; but in that region he is a master—there 
he is at home. He guides his readers clearly through 
the details of the views of the seventeenth-century 
divines on such subjects as election and the necessity of 
an atonement, bringing out the precise points insisted 
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on by our covenanting writers, and the differences 
between their teaching and that of the present day. 
He deals sympathetically with Rutherford, Durham, 
Boston, and others, even when he dissents from them. 
He does full justice to the opinions held by our fore- 
fathers in the best days of Scottish Presbyterianism on 
the doctrine of the Church, and with many of them he 
agrees. Let us quote the last paragraph of the fourth 
lecture, which deals with this subject :—“There are 
some extreme positions in both the subjects I have 
spoken of to-day. They are accidents you can easily put 
away; but I am well convinced that in the Presby- 
terianism of the seventeenth century we shall obtain the 
elements of the Church system we need. And we 
need such a system. If there is anything the history 
of Christianity proves more decisively than another, 
it is that we need—and our condition at the present 
time proves it most emphatically — something more 
than a mere religious society; we need a CHURCH.” 
No one can peruse the volume without noticing the 
admiration which Dr. Walker had for Adam Gib, the 
leader of the Anti-Burghers in the last century—an 
admiration he does not attempt to conceal. In passages 
in which he refers to the martyrs, or defends certain 
aspects of our national religious life from the aspersions 
cast on it by Mr. Buckle and others, his sentences glow 
with genuine eloquence. It would be well, in this age 
of change, if these lectures were extensively circulated 
and carefully read. 

A second edition of the Lectures was issued in 1888. 
In it is added a supplementary chapter, “ Do Presbyterians 
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hold Apostolical Succession ?” which originally appeared 
as an article in the Catholic Presbyterian, of which Dr. 
Blaikie was editor. Dr. N. L. Walker, in a prefatory 
note, stated that this edition had been printed from a 
private copy of the Lectures, which the author had read 
with pencil in hand. 

Another effect of Dr. Walker’s illness was that he 
could not avail himself of the opportunity he had of 
being proposed for one of the Professorships in the 
Glasgow Hall, on the death of the much-respected Dr. 
Gibson, in the end of 1871. His friends did all they 
could to forward his claims. He was nominated by 
a larger number of the subordinate Church courts than 
any other candidate ; the numbers being—forty-one Pres- 
byteries and three Synods. Two Presbyteries, his own 
and the neighbouring one of Biggar and Peebles, sent up 
his name as the only candidate. Eighteen Presbyteries 
and two Synods sent up his name first on their list. He 
withdrew, on account of ill-health, before the Assembly of 
1872 met, and the Rey. Thomas Lindsay was appointed. 
Two years later, when his friends presented Dr. Walker 
with a handsome sum, which had been raised on his behalf 
throughout the Church, the committee of subscribers, in 
their letter to him, referred to the Professorship. In 
his reply, Dr. Walker, in a modest way characteristic of 
him, writes thus:—‘“If the Church had called me, in 
the possession of vigorous health, to undertake its 
responsibilites, I should probably have felt it my duty, 
though with great shrinking, to accept the invitation. 
But I have too strong a sense of the inadequacy of my 
gifts and attainments to feel much regret that I am not 
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now a Theological Professor. At the same time, I can 
never forget the generous exertions of my friends, and I 
shall always regard it as the highest honour of my life 
that the Presbyteries and Synods of my Church should 
have recommended me to one of the most important 
offices with which any of its ministers can be en- 
trusted.” 

By the advice of his medical men, Dr. Walker spent 
four winters abroad—in Cairo, Malaga, Tangier, and 
Mentone. He did not, however, regain permanent 
strength. When he was comparatively well he en- 
joyed the society of those with whom he came into 
contact. At Mentone he undertook the charge of the 
station in connection with the Free Church. The 
services were conducted in a hall in the Hétel Grand 
Bretagne, where he resided. The attendance increased 
every week, until the small place was almost uncom- 
fortably filled. Visitors of all denominations were 
attracted by his preaching. His sermons were impres- 
sive and deeply spiritual. Ministers and elders of the 
various sections of the Presbyterian Church assisted at 
the communion. The strain, however, proved too much 
for him, and another minister was appointed to carry on 
the work for the latter part of the season. The winter 
of 1875-76 was spent in the south of England, and 
some time later he went for a few months to South 
Africa. During these years his co-presbyter, the Rev. 
Charles Gordon, cheerfully undertook the superintend- 
ence of the congregation at Carnwath, and relieved Dr. 
Walker of all possible anxiety. Several stated assistants 
were employed, among whom were the Rev. James 
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Moffat Scott, afterwards of Alloa, and now of Ladyloan, 
Arbroath, and the Rey. Alexander Adamson, B.D., after- 
wards of Old Cumnock, and now of Chapelshade, Dundee. 
The Rev. George Gordon McLeod was ordained colleague 
in November 1876. The Rev. Daniel Harvey is now 
the minister of the congregation at Carnwath. After his 
family left the manse, Dr. Walker resided in Hamilton, 
removing in 1884 to Edinburgh. The last time he 
preached was, we believe, in the West Church at 
Hamilton. After his retirement he wrote for the 
Catholic Presbyterian the article formerly referred to, and 
sent several contributions to the Family Treasury, in- 
cluding the papers on the Eastern Church, and the last 
four sermons embodied in the present volume. Of these 
sermons Dr. Walker, shortly before his death, wrote: “I 
should like an edition to be circulated among the Carn- 
wath people, as some slight influence, perhaps for good, 
in the place above all others dear to me.” They were 
privately circulated in the end of 1891. Now they are 
published. Two others, selected from a number of equal 
merit, have been added. 

Dr. Walker bore his illness with Christian resigna- 
tion. When his friends visited him he often exhibited 
great cheerfulness, and talked with them in a manner 
which vividly reminded them of his best days. He con- 
tinued to take a lively interest in all forms of Christian 
work, and especially in Foreign Missions. 

In the early summer- of 1891 Dr. Walker’s weakness 
increased, and he quietly entered into his rest and 
reward on the Lord’s day, 5th July, of that year. 
He was in his seventieth year, and died father of 
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his Presbytery. His remains lie in the churchyard 
of his beloved Carnwath, beside those of his first 
wife, her infant child, and his son John, a youth of 
promise, who died in early manhood. He is survived 
by Mrs. Walker and a family of three sons and three 
daughters. 


The Free Presbytery of Lanark entered in their 
records on 14th October 1891 the following minute 
regarding Dr. Walker :— 


“The brethren desire to record their deep sense of the 
loss they have sustained by the death of Dr. Walker, the 
father of the Presbytery. They would recall his literary 
acquirements; his extensive information; his wide acquaint- 
ance with theology and history—civil and ecclesiastical, 
especially of his own country and Church, as manifested 
in his volume of Cunningham Lectures on Scottish 
Theology; his sympathy with the best traditions of the 
religious life of Scotland; his attachment to the prin- 
ciples of the Free Church; his zeal in advancing her 
interests in the Upper Ward during the earlier years of 
his ministry, and also, at a later date, in forming the 
congregation at Forth; the services he rendered the 
Presbytery by his wisdom and counsel as a member of 
the court and as clerk; his interest in the general busi- 
ness of the Church; his untiring energy as a minister; 
his gifts as a lecturer and expounder of Scripture; his 
power as a preacher, rightly dividing the Word of Truth; 
his kindly disposition; his high-toned Christian char- 
acter; and his devotion to the cause of our common 
Lord and Master. They would especially remember his 
patience and resignation under suffering borne for 
many years. They express the warmest sympathy 
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with the widow and bereaved family of their departed 
brother, and also with his colleague and congregation, 
and instruct the clerk to send an extract of this minute 
to Mrs. Walker.” 


Dr. Blaikie, who had preached the funeral sermon at 
Carnwath, was Moderator of the General Assembly of 
the following year. In his opening remarks from the 
chair he spoke of Dr. Walker as “a man of philosophical 
and theological genius, little known beyond the circle 
of his friends until his Cunningham Lectures on the 
Theology and Theologians of Scotland brought him into 
fame; one who had known darkness and depression till 
he emerged in the light of the Cross, to which he ever 
afterwards clung as for very life; a shattered invalid 
during the last twenty years of his life; a great lover of 
martyr memories ; a man to whom some of us owe much, 
and with whom we never spent an hour without having 
had fresh and interesting light thrown on some of the 
great questions either of the past or the present.” In 
this estimate all who knew Dr. Walker will cordially 
concur. They cannot but indorse the sentiment contained 
in the last clause. Dr. Walker excelled in conversation, 
and entranced his listeners, having at ready command his 
vast store of information and anecdote. He exercised 
unconsciously a subtle influence for good over those with 
whom he came into contact. He was a true friend, and 
happy in his family surroundings. His personal re- 
ligion was essentially of the old strong Scottish type, 
resting upon the fundamental truths of Christianity, 
with a vivid sense of the great realities of the unseen 
world. He lived in close communion with God and the 
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Living Risen Christ. A high Christian tone pervaded 
his whole life, outer and inner. He was one of Nature’s 
noblemen, a Christian gentleman, a Barnabas, a true son 
of consolation. His delight was to preach Christ. His 
motto may be said to have been—“To me to live is 
Christ.” To him “death was gain.” 

Dr. Walker is one of whom the Upper Ward of 
Lanarkshire should be proud, for he was among the 
greatest of her sons. In Carnwath he was born. There 
he laboured. There his mortal remains lie, awaiting the 
Resurrection morning. Within a few months he was 
followed to the tomb by his former fellow-student, 
Principal Cairns, who died on the 12th March 1892, 
and a little later by his lifelong friend, Dr. Welsh. In 
their lives they were beautiful. In death they were not 
far divided. Are their glorified spirits not now united 
for ever before the throne of the Lamb in whom they 
trusted ? 

It will always be a ground of regret to Dr. Walker's 
friends that he published so little. What he might 
have done, if health had been granted him, it is hardly 
for us to say. But he might have become a link con- 
necting the present with the distant past. He, as Pro- 
fessor Fraser remarks, might have become “a unique 
figure in the history of religious thought in Scotland 
in the nineteenth century.” At least this may be 
affirmed that few names among the ministers of our 
land would have been better known, or more highly 
respected. But the Living Head of the Church decreed 
that His servant should lay down his work in the mid- 
time of his days, and spend his concluding years on 
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earth in weakness and suffering. May we not rest 
assured that that work has been resumed in a higher 
sphere, where he is with the Lord praising and serving, 
glorifying and enjoying Him for ever ? 


Perhaps I should say that I have been asked as a 
Carstairs missionary and co-presbyter of Dr. Walker to 
prepare the above Memoir. The work has been to me a 
labour of love. My fear is that I may have failed to do 
justice to the memory of one whom to have known I 
shall ever consider a privilege and an honour. I must 
express my grateful thanks to the relatives, and to 
others of Dr. Walker’s friends,—especially Professors 
Campbell Fraser and Masson,—for the valuable assist- 
ance they have given me. I have only to add that 
those of the papers and sermons contained in this 
volume which appeared in Dr. Walker’s lifetime have 


been reprinted verbatim. 
1S Fe 


Morrat, May 1898. 
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APPENDIX TO MEMOIR 


I 
Letter from Professor Masson to the Rev. ROBERT LOGAN 


My Dear Sir—Professor Campbell Fraser and I are, I 
think, the only survivors now of those fellow-students 
with Dr. Walker in the University of Edinburgh who 
were in intimate comradeship with him in the class-rooms 
and the debating societies. There was a group of six or 
seven of us whom this early comradeship linked together 
for life; and no two of the rest of the group could ever 
meet in after days without speaking especially and fondly 
of James Walker. 

Probably because I had left Edinburgh before the close 
of Dr. Walker’s University career, I have no very distinct 
recollection of the change in his mind and demeanour so 
interestingly described by his brother and by Professor 
Campbell Fraser. To the end of my acquaintance with 
him in the University he remained very much what he 
had been when I first knew him,—a young man of massive 
and weighty build, of resolute character and strong 
opinions, very combative for those opinions, and yet of 
most hearty and affectionate ways, and singularly loyal in 
his friendships. Discernible among his characteristics 
from the first, however, were a certain high-aiming and 
high-striving tendency in speculative matters, a liability 
to sudden enthusiasm now and then for some little-known 


historical personage that had fascinated him in the course 
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of his readings, and a passion generally for such new lights 
as might come, he thought, from further explorations of 
comparatively neglected portions of ecclesiastical and 
religious history. As these characteristics visibly in- 
creased in him, latterly even to something suggestive of 
eccentricity and mental turmoil, I can conceive that they 
had their outcome soon in the crisis so definitely remarked 
on as having transmuted the eagerand unsatisfied Univer- 
sity student into the zealous and eminent parish pastor 
and churchman, still strong and resolute as ever, but 
restful now in matured and fully-formed views, whom you 
knew so well and commemorate so lovingly. 

I am glad that your memoir of Dr. Walker is to be 
accompanied by a selection of his literary remains, in 
addition to those already before the public, and that 
among the selected specimens are some that will illus- 
trate his habits of historical research and the range of 
his historical scholarship beyond the beaten tracks.— 
Yours very truly, 


DAVID MASSON. 


II 


Letter from the Rev. N. L. WALKER, D.D., to the 
Rev. ROBERT LOGAN 


Dear Mr. Locan,—One of my earliest distinct recol- 
lections about my brother was as to the striking change 
which he underwent when in the Divinity Hall. How it 
came about I do not know. It was after a visit he paid 
to England, and perhaps it was the result of various 
influences,—the teaching of Chalmers and the conflict in 
the Church—his private reading—and (I have always 
thought) the impression produced upon him by the 
Tractarian movement. Whatever was its cause, it was 
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most marked. He became immensely more serious and 
earnest, so that his whole family became affected by his 
spirit. 

It was a wise thing the Church leaders did in sending 
him to Carnwath in 1843. My father’s memory was yet 
fresh in the place, so that he did not appear as a stranger. 
The consequence was that the Free Church made a good 
start. But it also grew under his ministry; so that there 
was formed, in that perfectly rural district, a congregation 
of over six hundred communicants. Once and again I 
have been there at communion seasons, and I have seen 
the church filled to overflowing. I remember well the 
beginning of his work: one Sabbath in particular, in the 
beautiful Disruption summer, when he preached in the 
open air to a great crowd, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the village. It was a time when “the hearing ear” 
was granted in a marvellous way, and the people hung on 
the lips of the youthful preacher, whose ringing voice and 
fervid manner impressed every listener. 

He was particularly qualified, in some ways, to be a 
country pastor. He knew the Scottish people, their ways 
of living and thinking; and the many anecdotes he told 
in conversation showed how perfectly he had apprehended 
their characteristics, and how well he understood at once 
their weaknesses and their worth. I have visited with 
him, and was often struck with the kind and respectful 
way in which he treated the workpeople in the villages 
and the ploughmen on the farms. There was no con- 
descension in his manner, but a frank recognition of their 
right to be treated on a footing of equality. On this 
account he was always spoken of with a mixture of 
admiration and affection. 

That he was a student you know. His chair was 
often surrounded by big volumes, which spoke for the 
extent of his reading. His acquaintance with Scottish 
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history and theology is shown in his Cunningham Lectures. 
But it was not that field only that he explored. His early 
interest in Tractarianism led him to the study of the 
Fathers, and with the Latin in which many of them wrote 
he was specially familiar. It was a great matter for him 
that he had an excellent memory. He never seemed to 
forget what he had read, and hence I have always said 
that, for myself, I never met with anyone whose conversa- 
tion was so various or so instructive, 

With all this, he was distinctively an ecclesiastic. He 
took the deepest interest in everything by which the 
Church was affected. His modesty was, to those who 
knew hin, often provoking; but he frequently spoke in 
the Assembly, and his advice was taken in private when 
he did not move in public. It was he, for example, who 
saved the Church from an instrumental music controversy. 
A proposal was made to send the subject down to Presby- 
teries. If that had been done, we would have had the 
country ringing with the conflict. My brother suggested 
that the General Assembly should declare that it saw 
nothing objectionable in principle to organs, and leave 
each congregation to do what it thought right at its own 
risk, 

His closing years were very sad. His nervous system 
seemed to give way, and winter after winter he sought 
health in foreign countries. He never recovered, how- 
ever, and he was glad, at last, to rest ; Dr. Elder and Dr. 
Laughton doing much to cheer him as his end drew near.— 
Yours very truly, 


NORMAN L. WALKER. 
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STR WILLIAM LOCKHART OF LEE 


The Thurloe State Papers—The Clarendon State Papers—Fowler’s Life 
of Sir George Douglas—Burnet’s Lives of the Dukes of Hamilton— 
Burnet’s History of his Own Time—Baillie’s Letters and Journals 
—Memoirs of Sir James Turner—Memoirs of Turenne—Carlyle’s 
Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell—Guizot’s Histoire de 
Cromwell—Guizot’s Histoire de Richard Cromwell—Vaughan’s 
Protectorate of Cromwell, etc. ete. 


“Or Sir William Lockhart, our ambassador in France 
in these years,” writes Mr. Carlyle in his Life of Crom- 
well, “there were much more to be said than we have 
room for here. A man of distinguished qualities, of 
manifold adventures and employments, whose biography, 
if he could find any biographer with real industry instead 
of sham industry, and, above all things, with human 
eyes instead of pedant spectacles, might still be worth 
writing in brief compass. He does diplomatic, warlike, 
and whatever work comes before him, in an effectual 
and manful manner. It is thought by judges, that in 
Lockhart the Lord Protector had the best ambassador 
of that age.” Others competent to judge have spoken 
after the same manner—Clarendon, De Foe, Godwin, 
and Guizot. “Sir William Lockhart,” says Bishop 
Burnet, who knew him well, “was both a wise and 
gallant man. ... I ever looked on him as the greatest 
man that his country produced, next to Sir Robert 
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Murray.” It is singular that a man so highly gifted, 
and who acted so conspicuous a part in the transactions 
of a memorable time, should have fallen so much out of 
sight—that no one, whether with “insight” or without 
it, should have made a serious effort to reinstate him in 
the historical position which is his due. There have 
been several interesting notices of him in manuals of 
popular biography, but all of them imperfect, and most 
of them incorrect. We propose, then, so far as the 
limited space assigned to us permits, to make some 
slight contribution to the removal of a long injustice. 
As we must not crowd our pages with footnotes, we 
may state that our sources of information are chiefly 
the Thurloe and Clarendon State Papers, the vast range 
of contemporary histories, memoirs, and diaries, the 
Scottish and English newspapers of the day; we have 
also taken one or two facts from a family memoir, which, 
though in parts mythical, is in the main to be depended 
on. 

William Lockhart was born in the year 1620. He 
was of the old Clydesdale family of Lee. Even in 
boyhood he displayed a bold and adventurous spirit. 
When not more than fourteen he fled from his father’s 
displeasure to the Continent, entered the Dutch army, 
and for a time had the rough experiences of a common 
soldier. His new life could not have been a pleasant 
one for a well-born Scottish youth, and he was not long 
in abandoning it. He left Holland again—we suppose 
a fugitive—and, crossing Germany on foot, joined, at 
Dantzic, his maternal uncle, Sir George Douglas, who 
had been recently appointed to represent England in 
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a congress called to mediate a peace between Sweden 
and Poland. He had some difficulty in persuading 
Douglas that he was the son of Sir James Lockhart 
of Lee; but succeeding at last in removing the doubts 
of his relative, he became a member of the ambassador’s 
suite, and was treated with all kindness. Such is the 
family tradition, and there does not seem any reason 
to distrust it. It is certain that Lockhart was with 
his uncle in Poland—in whatever way he came there— 
at the age of fourteen or fifteen. He probably went 
with him to Warsaw in the spring of 1635, and in 
the Polish capital received his first introduction to 
courtly life. There is little doubt that he spent the 
summer at Marienburg, where Douglas resided during 
the second session of the congress alluded to, gaining 
insight into the ways of diplomacy, and into the system 
and actual condition of European politics. There were 
armies, too, in those parts. Lockhart, it is likely, was 
in his uncle’s train, when Douglas, along with the 
representatives of the other mediating powers, visited 
the Polish king in his camp, and was present at a 
review of his army. It must have been a gallant sight 
—a sight for young eyes to feast on—a sight to kindle 
young hearts with any fire in them into a blaze. Be- 
sides infantry, there were fifteen thousand horsemen on 
the field, consisting mostly of Polish gentlemen, all 
admirably mounted, gorgeously caparisoned, elate with 
recent victories. We may still less doubt that the 
Scottish youth visited the Swedish “ Leaguer,” which 
was near, and there felt the power of the associations 
which still clung, though somewhat faded, to the soldiers 
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of the great Gustavus. Twenty years after this, in a 
letter from Paris, Lockhart intimates that, when a 
youth in Poland, he had his wits about him and his 
eyes open. 

His home-coming was sad enough. Sir George 
Douglas was recalled. On his way to England he 
was suddenly taken ill at Damin, in Pomerania, and 
died after an illness of twenty-four hours. Lockhart 
returned with his body, which was conveyed first of 
all in stately funeral procession to Hamburg, and thence 
by ship to Leith. It must have been in early summer 
of 1636 that he reappeared in Clydesdale, after a 
singular continental tour—one of God’s planning—with 
remarkable foreshadowings of and preparations for his 
future. 

On his return to Scotland, Lockhart did not receive 
a cordial welcome. One might have expected great joy 
in the old house of Lee over the lost one found—eager 
and proud attention to the story of his adventures in 
foreign lands. It seems to have been otherwise. Sir 
James Lockhart’s displeasure was not removed, and 
William found little comfort in his father’s house. 
Ready enough, as he may have been, to take offence, 
grown restless too and aspiring, the result was another 
flight to the Continent, and a longer residence there. 
Supplied with money by his mother, he became a 
student at a continental seat of learning. There is 
every reason to believe that this portion of his life 
was profitably spent, though we know extremely little 
of it. When his course of study was completed, he 
entered as a volunteer the army of France, and rose to 
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be a captain of horse. He returned to his own country 
in the course, as we suppose, of the year 1645, bring- 
ing with him, perhaps, Republican sympathies gathered 
in the States, and bringing also acquaintance with French 
character, French politics, and French warfare. 

The Hamiltons, his patrons, had now joined the 
Covenanting party; and a field was opened for him 
in Scotland. In 1646 he received his commission as 
colonel in the Scottish army—the Earl of Lanark 
demitting in his favour. His first active employment 
we know of was against Montrose, who was trying to 
rally in the north. In this expedition he accompanied 
Middleton in a sort of diplomatic character, and was 
present at the famous interview on the Isla, in which 
the king’s lieutenant agreed to sheathe his sword, and 
go into voluntary exile. Such is the testimony of 
Burnet, who had conversed with Lockhart on the sub- 
ject. “ Middleton,” he says, “took Lockhart with him 
to the interview, who told Montrose what commands 
were laid on him by the Duke of Hamilton to serve 
him.” The bishop further adds, that “that noble 
gentleman began at this time to show those eminent 
qualities which made him afterwards to be so much 
esteemed over Europe, and his death to be so universally 
lamented.” 

Lockhart was an officer of trust and distinction in 
the unhappy war of the Engagement, in which the 
Scottish Parliament made a vain effort to save Charles I. 
from Republican wrath, and to give him back his crown. 
After the utter defeat of the Duke of Hamilton at 
Preston, he surrendered himself to the English army, 
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and spent some time in England as a prisoner of war. 
His English captivity we regard as a most important 
event in his history, as indeed the turning-point in his 
career. 

Lockhart was sent first of all to Hull, where he 
remained a couple of months. We may well suppose 
that these months were not without their influence on 
him. The governor of Hull was a likely person to 
impress one of his generous and aspiring character, 
especially if he were tinged with the political idealism 
of the age: we allude to Overton, the distinguished 
soldier, the high Republican, the one in Milton’s group 
of noble Puritans whom the great poet describes as most 
endeared to him by the similitude of their studies and 
the suavity of his manners. Turner tells us that the 
soldier of the Parliament showed much attention to the 
Scottish officers under his surveillance. 

From Hull, Lockhart was removed to N ewcastle. He 
was there under similar influences, and the indications 
are hardly to be mistaken. There is a significant sneer 
in the Memoirs of Sir James Turner, for which we are 
disposed to be grateful to the persecuting worthy: 
“Lockhart,” he says, “ might have been released for 
money, but, whether it was to save that, or to enjoy the 
too acceptable company of Paul Hobson, that he re- 
mained at Newcastle, he knows best.” That is, Lockhart 
was intimate with Paul Hobson—a very discreditable 
person, Sir James evidently thinks, with the Round- 
head’s mark in his very name. Who was he? He was 
the last man with whom a Cavalier could have congenial 
fellowship—the last man with whom an Engager even 
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of the most decorous sort would naturally associate. 
Paul Hobson was at this time deputy-governor of 
Newcastle—a “stout” praying soldier, of the true 
Cromwellian type. Lieutenant-Colonel Hobson had not 
long ago signed, with his subordinate officers, in name of 
the “garrisons of Newcastle and Tynemouth,” one of 
those stern petitioning letters to the Lord General 
Fairfax, demanding justice against a royal traitor. 
There are other notices of him, and all of the same kind. 
The “acceptable company” of Paul Hobson was most 
significant. It looks as if Colonel Lockhart were yield- 
ing to the prevalent political and religious spirit—were 
passing through its strange experiences—were putting 
off the Cavalier and putting on the Puritan. Is not 
this the solution of his future course? As a simple 
historical fact, we find him no more after this among 
Stuart devotees, but among men of a very different 
character. 

Obtaining his liberty, Lockhart returned to Scotland, 
probably in the autumn of 1649. He seems to have 
been restored at once to his command in the army, 
which was now in the hands of the strict Presbyterians. 
He is mentioned by the contemporary memoir-writer, 
Captain Hodgson, as heading, along with Ker and 
Strachan, the daring night sortie from the entrenchments 
of Leith, in which Fleetwood’s cavalry were defeated. 
His ready employment in military service, though an 
Engager of distinction, and under the full operation of 
the Act of Classes—his connection with such men as 
Strachan and Ker, may both be regarded as signs of the 
change in Lockhart’s views and course of life to which 
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we have already pointed. He had entirely broken, as it 
seems, with the so-called “malignants”; he was think- 
ing and feeling with such men as his relative Swinton, 
an active, influential, cultivated gentleman, who took a 
strong part against all temporising or compromise with 
the (mere) Royalists, and was one of the first Scotchmen 
who went over to Cromwell. 

If Lockhart was at the battle of Dunbar, it was the 
last occasion of his being in arms against the English 
chief. He now for a season disappears from public life. 
Not prepared, we may suppose, to take the extreme 
course of the party with whom he had been more 
recently associated,—with the eye at once of a soldier 
and statesman, discerning the all but inevitable issue— 
already under the spell of Cromwell’s genius, and not 
without a leaven of Republican sentiment,—he seems to 
have withdrawn into privacy, there to await the con- 
clusion of a struggle in which he saw no place for 
himself. It is more than likely that he had corre- 
spondence with the English during the summer of 1651. 
Both Overton and Hobson were in Scotland, and there is 
even a family tradition that Cromwell visited Lee, and 
dined under an old tree which still adorns the castle 
lawn. There is some obscurity over this part of 
Lockhart’s life, and we do not pretend to have altogether 
dispelled it. Yet, even in the fragmentary notices we 
have been compelled to present so briefly to our readers, 
there are indications of something deeper than royal 
insults urging him to the service of a new master. It 
is commonly said that Charles insulted him, and that, in 
displeasure, he attached himself to Cromwell. But why 
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did Charles insult him? Whence was the “great dis- 
dain” that godless prince had for him ? 

However it came about, and under whatever motives 
the step was taken, Lockhart at an early period gave an 
entire adhesion to Cromwell. In 1652 he took his seat 
on the Scottish bench, and for three years acted as 
Commissioner of Justice. He was also chosen one of 
the Scottish commissioners to the English Parliament, to 
arrange the terms of union between the two countries. 
He was called by Cromwell and his council of officers to 
attend the Parliament of 1653, and was one of those 
who, in obedience to the summons, appeared at White- 
hall. He sat again for the county of Lanark in the 
Parliament which assembled in September of the 
following year. He was not unknown in the trans- 
actions of the great national convention, as the journals 
of the House of Commons testify. 

Lockhart’s frequent visits to London, in fulfilment of 
his parliamentary duties, brought him into contact with 
the leading men there. He was received apparently 
into the intimacies of the Cromwell circle, and in 1654, 
by marriage with his niece, Robina Sewster, became the 
relative of the Lord Protector of the British Empire. 
He received, as it was said perhaps somewhat sneeringly, 
a more than royal dowry with his wife. The palace and 
park of Falkland, the castle and park of Stirling, the 
lordship of Kelso,—all these were, either now, or in the 
course of the few following years of Cromwell's govern- 
ment, bestowed on him. He was also made Keeper of 
the Signet, and “had the great fees of the Secretary’s 
office.” He soon needed all these sources of revenue. 
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In 1655 the affairs of Scotland were intrusted to a 
Council of State, over which Lord Broghill came down 
to preside. Lockhart was removed from the bench to 
be one of its members—the only other Scotchman in it 
being Swinton. Though not nominally its head, it is 
said that he was Cromwell’s principal adviser in Scottish 
matters. “The raising,” writes Baillie, “of all the three 
last Parliaments; the speaking of a crown and title of a 
king or emperor, which some think is not vain; the 
putting of Ireland under his son Henry, and Scotland 
under a council of only some six or seven officers of the 
army, and chiefly of his niece Robina Sewster’s husband, 
the young Laird of Lee, made great malcontent in the 
minds of most.” The Glasgow Professor was a good 
man, and we believe he hated sin with his deepest 
hatred; but, next to sin, he hated a remonstrant! or a 
sectary. Lockhart had something of both; and we may 
accept his testimony concerning the eminent political 
position the “ young Laird of Lee” had attained, without 
regarding much the malcontent of which he speaks. If 
it be the case that Lockhart had so great an influence 
with the English ruler, both the fact itself, and its fruits, 
lead us to a high estimate of his political capacity. But 
we shall not debate the matter with the Professor, 
especially as the Scottish grievance, so far as the heir of 
Lee is concerned, is very soon to be removed. 

We find Lockhart making application in the last 

1 The Remonstrants were the extreme Presbyterian party who drew off 
from Charles after the battle of Dunbar—though disposed to be loyal, 
they were, at least, as much afraid of the king as of Cromwell. Upon 


the accepted principles of the time, they were the theoretically consistent 
party. 
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month of the year for leave to visit London on family 
business; the newspapers of January intimate his early 
departure for the south. His visit to the capital was 
opportune. Cromwell had great designs in continental 
politics. With his military genius, his marvellous 
history, his religious sympathies, and the conflict-stir 
of the Reformation not yet settled down, it could not 
be otherwise. But he was no visionary. He had his 
idealism thoroughly in hand. With the lofty aims of 
an apostle of God, he conjoined the caution and shrewd- 
ness of the statesman. He did not allow himself to be 
tempted to rash enterprises for the “ Protestant Interest.” 
Both Spain and France eagerly sought his friendship, 
and he resolved to listen to the overtures of the latter. 
Mazarin was not a bigot; he was pliable, he could be of 
immediate service, he might enter into some of the 
Protector’s continental schemes if these should tend to 
weaken Spain. Besides, it was desirable to get into 
friendly connection with the French Reformed—still 
powerful and aspiring—too near the glorious past to 
have lost its impulses and ambitions. Cromwell had, 
accordingly, turned aside from the traditional policy of 
England, and had just become the ally of Louis XIV. 
It was a great event, and recognised as such. With 
exceeding pomp and rejoicing the treaty was proclaimed, 
both in London and Paris. Heraldry did its utmost; 
cannons thundered; bonfires blazed; banquet tables 
groaned. The Pope, it was said, could not open his 
lips for a moment or two after he heard of the dire 
event. It only remained that England should recipro- 
cate the civility of France,—that, as the latter had 
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already its representative at the Court of the Lord 
Protector, the former should send its representative to 
the Court of Louis This civility, indeed, Mazarin 
would have fain dispensed with; but Cromwell would 
take no denial. The new embassy required a man of 
the highest order, one who could sympathise with 
Cromwell’s own vast conceptions, and who, at the same 
time, was keen-eyed, prudent, vigorous, practical, whose 
heart was with the Puritan ruler and whose energy of 
character was a reflection of his master’s, while in 
diplomatic and political ability he was a match for the 
Italian priest-statesman. The Protector had strong and 
able men around him, trained to deal with high affairs 
much as he himself had been in the civil and military 
conflicts of the last fifteen years; but he passed them 
by, and made choice of William Lockhart. There could 
have been no stronger evidence of Cromwell’s estimate 
of the capacity and character of the young Scotchman. 
Lockhart, as it seems, went to London to carry out his 
marriage-contract: this was the work which he found 
awaiting him on his arrival. 

In the beginning of April (1656)! we find him 
making his preparations for departure. He sailed on 
the 24th of that month, and next morning landed at 
Dieppe. He was received with great honours. The 
governor of the city came almost to the ship to meet 
him ; the people thronged the streets, and shouted their 
acclamations and good wishes; the magistrates visited 


* Mr. Carlyle, misled by Noble, has given the date of Lockhart’s 
appointment incorrectly. He went to France, as stated, in April 1656, 
not in December 1655. His Commission or Patent appointing him 
Ambassador ‘‘ Plenipotentiary,” is dated 30th December 1656, O.S. 
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him at his lodgings, and presented an address, express- 
ing their high respect for the Protector. When he 
went to dine with the governor, he was welcomed with 
salutes of artillery. Honour, withal, is apt to be ex- 
pensive, and Lockhart’s moralising on his Dieppe 
ovation indicates no giddiness of brain. “If I should 
find,” he writes, “an equal high reception in other places 
as I have found in this, the honour they do me would 
be very chargeable to the State, or verily burdensome to 
me.” The high reception, though expensive, was useful. 
It was a practical indication to him of the Common- 
wealth’s position and influence in France. 

Declining the proffered attentions of the Duke of 
Longueville, governor of Normandy, he travelled quietly 
onwards. On Whitsun morning he made his entry into 
Paris, attended by a bodyguard of twenty horsemen. 
All outward civility was shown him. Three days after 
his arrival he was taken to Court in the royal carriages, 
and had his first audience of the French monarch. For 
a season he was the novelty of the gay capital. “All 
the talk of Paris,” wrote Sir George Radcliffe, “is about 
the English ambassador or agent ; he is well attended by 
gentlemen and pages, and eight lacqueys.” 

In reality, Lockhart was not very welcome; and 
Mazarin, while he gave promises and compliments, 
seemed disposed to keep him at a distance. The 
cardinal, in fact, had his own difficulties and perplexities 
at the time; the French clergy were assembled, and 
they were not in the most tractable humour: a peace 
with Spain began to be seriously thought of. Lockhart 
was, however, invited to accompany the Court to Com- 
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piégne in the beginning of June (a distinction conferred 
on the representative of no other State). He accepted 
the invitation, and was henceforth in close attendance 
upon the king and cardinal, whether they were in the 
repose and luxury of Paris or in the campaign overseeing 
the conduct of the marshals. “ Lockhart,” says Guizot, 
“received a welcome cold enough— sometimes even 
disagreeable ; but he was skilful as well as high-spirited, 
and he spoke in the name of a master of whom the 
cardinal had need: he surmounted the difficulties of his 
situation, and soon become the object of Mazarin’s 
caresses, who was too clever not to perceive how much 
it concerned him to make sure of the good will of a man 
so able, and of such influence with the Protector.” 

It is, of course, impossible to enter with completeness 
or detail into Lockhart’s work in France as the repre- 
sentative of the Commonwealth. We must both select 
and compress; and neither is easy. But necessity 
makes no difference between the easy and the difficult. 

It may be said generally of his ordinary work as 
ambassador, that it was done wisely and vigorously. No 
man of his time more remarkably combined high spirit 
and prudence ; while he was ready to assert the dignity 
of his country in the way his master loved, he did so 
without giving offence. The shield of the “Civis 
Romanus ” was never more effectively thrown over the 
subjects of England in a foreign country than when 
Lockhart was ambassador of the Commonwealth at 
Paris; and yet never did a foreign minister stand in 
higher favour in the court to which he was deputed. 

One aspect of Lockhart’s mission to France is of 
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peculiar interest, and we shall briefly allude to it. He 
went there somewhat in the character of a Protestant 
Legate. This circumstance was avowed, and it gave 
the French Government considerable uneasiness. The 
alarming thought of a Protestant propagandism in 
Flanders, with Cromwell at its head, had passed across 
the mind of Mazarin ; at an earlier period it had been 
the subject of communication with the French ambas- 
sador in London; and before Lockhart went to Paris, 
Bordeaux had spoken rather strongly and bitterly on 
the religious character of his mission. The French 
Court, however, laid its suspicions and dislikes aside. 
Lockhart, soon after his arrival in France, introduced the 
condition of the Vaudois to the attention of the cardinal, 
and successfully pressed their case on the sympathy of 
his Eminence. A few months later we find him still more 
urgent. Bad news had come from the valleys, and in a 
succession of interviews with Mazarin he pled their 
cause so earnestly, that a letter threatening the military 
intervention of France on their behalf was sent to the 
ruler of Savoy. The result appears to have been such 
as was desired. The winter in the valleys passed quietly 
over; at least the letters of Pell and Morland are all 
but silent in regard to them. On other occasions the 
Vaudois were indebted to him; he was always their 
willing advocate. It is an interesting circumstance that 
the last letter of Cromwell which Mr. Carlyle has 
recorded is one to Sir W. Lockhart on the sufferings of 
the Alpine confessors: In it we have the testimony, 
worth preserving, that the Protector was “abundantly 
satisfied with those many signal marks which his ambas- 
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sador had always hitherto given of his truly Christian 
zeal and tenderness on their regard.” “I knew,” Thurloe 
had written to Lockhart in another letter on the same 
subject, “that the affection your Excellency brings to 
this is equal to the sufficiency you have unto all other 
business.” He seems to have made the due impression 
on the French Court; and, as Mr. Carlyle remarks, 
“ there came no new massacre on the poor people of the 
valleys ; their grievances were again settled, scared away 
for a season by negotiation.” 

To some extent Lockhart exercised a similar influence 
in behalf of the Reformed in the kingdom of France. 
Among other cases mentioned by him we have the 
following :—A Protestant schoolmaster, who had once 
been a Romish priest, was tried before the Parliament 
of Paris. A barbarous sentence was passed against him. 
He was to have his goods confiscated, his ears cut off, 
his body scourged, and then he was to be sent to the 
galleys for life. His crime was marriage. Even under 
the Edict of Nantes it was held that, though a priest 
might become a Protestant, he could not enter into wed- 
lock, for that implied a breach of vow in a matter 
indifferent, and not of necessary obligation. We could 
hardly have a truer specimen of inquisitorial subtlety. 
Romanists and Reformed were alike interested in the 
case,—the one eager for the execution of the sentence in 
all its rigour, the other as earnest for its remission. 
The nuncio pled the views of the former, the ambassador 
of the Lord Protector pled the views of the latter. It 
was a pitched battle between the legates of the two 
faiths. But Lockhart was successful. The man was 
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pardoned, and permitted to continue teaching in the 
capital. The famous case of Nismes, given by Clarendon 
and Neal as a signal proof of Cromwell’s power over 
Mazarin, we believe to have been arranged by the 
prompt action of Lockhart himself; so we gather from 
his letters. He interposed proprio motu; and it was 
not the arrogant dictation of the Protector, but the skill 
and energy of his minister, backed, of course, by the 
known feelings of Whitehall, that arrested the uplifted 
hand of Catholic vengeance. Clarendon’s account of 
this affair bears the aspect of great exaggeration. It is 
quite inconsistent with the tone of Lockhart’s corre- 
spondence, which represents Mazarin as indeed disposed, 
out of deference to Cromwell, to befriend the Reformed, 
yet sometimes obliged by the French clergy to take 
even reactionary steps. 

The Protector was extremely desirous, for various 
reasons, to have a firm footing on the Continent. It 
may be said to have been the chief object of Lockhart’s 
mission to secure the consent and co-operation of France 
to the obtaining for England a strong maritime fortress 
across the Channel. We see at once how there should 
have been the greatest objections to this, both on 
political and religious grounds. It would make the 
aspiring and warlike representative of freedom and 
religion a continental power, while Britain herself would 
be only more secure in her insular seclusion. In other 
respects, too, the negotiation intrusted to Lockhart’s care 
was sufficiently difficult and delicate. 

The English ambassador brought the subject under 
the notice of Mazarin at an early period, and received a 
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more cordial response than might have been anticipated. 
Mazarin proposed that in the course of the summer 
Mardyke—a coast city of Flanders—should be besieged 
by the combined forces of the two powers, and, on its 
capture, transferred to England. The proposal was well 
taken, but it was not sufficient. Mardyke was only a 
“pendicle ” of Dunkirk, and, without the latter city, was 
not of much value. Lockhart accordingly suggested the 
surrender of both places to his master. But to this the 
Cardinal objected ; and nothing was definitely settled. 
Nor was any definite arrangement to be easily accom- 
plished. Lockhart’s first efforts in diplomacy were 
disheartening. Mazarin was slippery as an eel—it 
seemed impossible to hold him. “There is not a more 
inconstant man living,” wrote the perturbed ambassador, 
“that with greater confidence can say and unsay... . 
Nothing will do with him but round dealing.” He even 
entreated that letters of recall might be sent him, which, 
happily, never came. Firm withal, and self-possessed, 
refusing to be led aside from the direct line of English 
interests,—skilfully using the opportunity afforded by 
the results of the summer’s campaign, which were not 
favourable to France,—he at length gained his point. 
Mazarin came to terms. In the last month of the year 
Lockhart went to England with the good news. He had 
fairly “ won his spurs,” and found a hearty welcome at 
Whitehall. 

After spending a few weeks in England, Sir William 
Lockhart — the Protector had knighted him—returned 
to Paris. He returned in possession of plenipotentiary 
authority to treat with the King of France or his repre- 
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sentatives. He had still some difficulty with the French 
statesmen in drawing out the formal instrument, and he 
had even to be a little rough with them. Their little 
combats over, their questions of etiquette solved, a 
military league between the two countries was at last 
ready for signature. Before the signing, Lockhart had a 
grand reception at Court. He had gone down to the 
coast to bring up his wife and children. On his return 
he was met at St. Denis by the royal carriages, in one of 
which he entered the city, followed by a splendid train. 
In equal state he went a day or two after to the Louvre, 
“passing through the regiment of guards and the 
hundred Switzers to his audience in the king’s chambers.” 
Louis “received him with all possible demonstrations of 
honour and affection.” In a word, there were three 
days of very grand and expensive ceremonial, and there- 
after the treaty was signed on the 23rd of March. 

The main articles of the treaty were, that in April 
(s'il se peut) Dunkirk and Mardyke should be besieged 
by an army of twenty thousand French and six thousand 
English, the English fleet co-operating, and, on their 
capture, given to England ; that, if the French marshal 
thought it essential, Gravelines should first be taken 
and, in that case, put into the hands of Cromwell as a 
security ; that no treaty should be made with Spain 
during the ensuing twelve months, save with the mutual 
consent of the contracting parties. 

And now we find Sir William Lockhart all eagerness 
for the campaign, all activity in preparation for it. But, 
to his heart’s grief, he had to contend with a full blown 
red-tapeism—a thing by no means confined to Downing 
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Street and the nineteenth century. April passed, and not 
a single soldier of the Commonwealth had yet set foot on 
continental ground. It was not till the end of May that 
the English troops began to arrive at Boulogne. Lockhart 
hastened down to welcome them. Three thousand had 
already landed when he reached the coast, and their com- 
rades shortly followed. Before advancing to unite with 
their allies, the “immortal six thousand” were reviewed. 
They were all newly arrayed for the field—red coats 
bright, pikes and matchlocks in perfect order—a gallant 
sight for English eyes in a foreign land. Lockhart went 
from company to company, making gracious speeches, 
and awakening a great enthusiasm. 

After a short delay the English regiments marched 
along the coast, under the command of Sir John Reynolds, 
their general-in-chief. Every possible attention was 
shown them. A troop of King’s Guards, placed at the 
disposal of Reynolds, marched at their head. The 
officers were furnished with a plentiful measure of wine 
and beer, and were permitted to purchase their tents at 
the royal reduction. Thoughtful and kind provision was 
made for the sick. Lockhart grew suspicious. What 
could these singular courtesies and kindnesses mean? He 
found the explanation at Montreuil. Here the tidings 
met him that Turenne had formed the siege of Cambray, 
instead of holding himself free to take united action with 
the English, in terms of the treaty. He was indignant ; 
and, without delay, rode on to the Court at Abbeville. He 
upbraided the cardinal in no measured terms :—“TI dare 
hardly write,” he said, “ of what has happened to Whitehall. 
It would be only just that I should arrest the march at 
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least of the three thousand sent across at the expense of 
my master.” It is difficult to say what blame attached 
to the French:statesman, Cromwell had not adhered to 
the letter of the treaty ; Mazarin had strongly complained 
of his delay: there may really have been good military 
reasons for Turenne’s attempt on Cambray, which was an 
important place, and offered, with its feeble garrison, the 
chance of an easy capture. There was a little scolding on 
the one hand, and apologising on the other; and so the 
storm blew past. 

Lockhart returned to the English, who had been 
continuing their march, and had now advanced as far 
as Reé. About the 20th of June they reached Ribble- 
mont, where “ the king, the queen-mother, and Monsieur, 
with the rest of the Court, came to view them drawn 
out in twelve battalions with colours flying.” Much 
satisfaction was expressed at the sight of so many brave 
men, who, on their part, had learnt French enough to be 
polite, and, republican as they were, shouted “Vive le Roi!” 
There were graceful speeches on either side. “His 
Highness,” said the ambassador of England to the young 
monarch, “has commanded the officers and soldiers of 
these forces to have the same zeal for your Majesty’s 
service they have always expressed for his own, and hopes 
that the same success God has blessed them with in his 
service shall attend them in that of your Majesty.” The 
future revocator of the Edict of Nantes, with ready courtesy, 
expressed himself “ravished with so great a testimony of 
the affection of a prince whom he had always regarded as 
the greatest and happiest in Europe.” How little either 
party imagined the practical meaning of these compliments! 
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A few days after this, the “six thousand joined Turenne 
amid great demonstrations of joy.” 

Meanwhile, a serious disaster had overtaken the French 
arms. By one of the most skilful and daring actions of 
the war, the Prince of Condé had broken through the lines 
of his rival, and entered the city of Cambray with three 
thousand men. The siege was raised ; the whole prospects 
of the summer were clouded ; everything was thrown into 
confusion. 

We pass over the diplomatic and other warfare of the 
succeeding weeks. It was now the month of August; the 
siege and taking of the Montmédy, an inland fortress, had 
intervened; Dunkirk and Mardyke were untouched. 
Lockhart, though disposed to make allowance for Mazarin’s 
position, and, we may add, for the sensibilities of a warlike 
people, grew extremely uneasy. His urgencies, which had 
never ceased, became more and more pressing ; and at last 
they seemed to be successful. Turenne marched towards 
the coast ; there was yet time for important actions there. 
But again there was another siege. “I cannot enter 
Flanders,” said the marshal, “without a pass upon the 
Lys”; and he sat down before St. Venant. Happily the 
interruption was brief. The Lys stronghold was in a day 
or two carried by assault ; English valour, if not English 
discipline, being greatly signalised. The “pass” was 
gained; the way was clear; there was no more excuse. 
Yet still there was disappointment: Turenne turned 
aside to raise the siege of Ardres, which had just been 
commenced by the Spaniards. English patience was 
almost gone. Lockhart wrote home that he had come 
to the conclusion that there was no serious intention of 
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fulfilling the treaty, at least during the present campaign, 
and that he had resolved to give up his attendance on the 
French Court, with which he seems to have felt he could 
stoop to higgle no more. 

The Protector himself now took pen in hand. On the 
same day—the 10th September—he wrote two charac- 
teristic letters to his ambassador, letters at once firm and 
reasonable, authorising him to deal strongly and decisively 
with the French Court. But before these letters could 
have had any effect— could have even reached their 
destination—Reynolds informed his master that the allies 
were in good earnest making for the seaside; and, at the 
same time, he sent the request of the French marshal to 
Montague, that he would draw near the coast of Flanders 
with his fleet. Mardyke was actually besieged in the end 
of the month, taken almost without an effort, and put 
into the possession of England. 

But this was not the fulfilment of the treaty. 
Mardyke, without Dunkirk, was of little value; at least it 
could not be easily held alone without a vast expenditure. 
Upon receiving the letters of the Protector, to which we 
have alluded, Lockhart (we are told) went post to Court. 
Backed by the strong words, and, at the same time, 
by the liberal offers of his master, he succeeded in 
obtaining an order from Mazarin to Turenne, that, if the 
thing were at all possible, Dunkirk or Gravelines should 
yet be attempted before the close of the military season. 
With this order in his portfolio, he came down to 
Flanders, and found the Marshal at Mardyke. We 
cannot say what effect was produced on the great soldier. 
Perhaps he was induced to promise a trial of the one 
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place or the other, as he led his army to Gravelines, with 
apparently serious intentions; but the opening of the 
sluices by the enemy obliged him to retire. 

Lockhart, after his interview with Turenne, crossed to 
England, and arrived at Whitehall on the 3rd of October. 
He found his Highness, we dare say, not in the best of 
humours, yet somewhat sweetened by recent events, and 
now that action was commenced, eager to press it on. 
Neither of the two English soldiers saw any difficulty in 
the siege of Dunkirk; and they were not without hope 
apparently of bringing Turenne to agree with them. In 
afew days Lockhart returned to Flanders. He had an 
interview with the Marshal. He made the great offer 
of five thousand of his master’s veterans, in addition to 
the troops which had served under Reynolds during the 
summer, and the two thousand recruits recently sent 
over,—an offer which would have raised the English 
contingent to twelve thousand men;! he offered also 
“provisions for man and horse, with ammunition and 
artillery in whatever amount desired”; so earnest was 
the Protector for the possession of a strong position on 
the Continent. It was all in vain. The Marshal was 
immovable. He seems even to have given unnecessary 
offence by proposing that Mardyke should be “ slighted.” 
Lockhart returned to Whitehall in disappointment and 


' This offer of Cromwell seems not to have been noticed by recent 
historians. M. Guizot seems quite unaware of it, as also Mr. Carlyle. 
Both these writers, we may add, exaggerate the effect of the two letters 
of Cromwell alluded to in the text. Turenne was in full march to 
the coast before they could have had any influence ; and, though enforced 


by a special mission of Lockhart and by far greater offers, they failed in 
their main object. 
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displeasure. How completely the story of this summer’s 
campaign refutes the views of the fabulists, whether of 
the seventeenth or the nineteenth century, in regard to 
Cromwell’s power over Mazarin! The truth is, that 
Cromwell knew his position too well, and had too much 
good sense to think of putting on the airs some of his 
admirers so fondly describe. 

England had grounds of complaint. Faith had not 
been kept with her. The Protector, notwithstanding, 
did not think it expedient to break up the French alliance. 
He contented himself with making his displeasure known, 
and insisting that France should pay for her defaulting. 
Lockhart was instructed to urge that the whole expenses 
of the ensuing winter—even of the garrison at Mardyke 
—should come from the French exchequer. The cardinal 
gave in to the demand, and, it may be said, did what he 
could to make amends for the past. 

We cannot pause to narrate the various incidents of 
a winter of affliction and gloom. Spring came in its 
time. Under a new treaty of a more stringent character, 
the siege of Dunkirk was looked forward to in France as 
the grand dessein of the season; and the preparations for 
it went briskly forward. By the middle of April the 
French army was mustering. 

In the beginning of May (1658) Lockhart went to 
England to expedite and organise. On the 16th of that 
month he came back to Mardyke. He found the French 
Court at Abbeville, and the French army ready to march. 
The delay now was ‘with the English, A general 
had not yet been appointed in the place of Reynolds, 
who had unfortunately been drowned crossing the Channel. 
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There was not even a major-general with the troops. 
The recruits, however, were coming over. And before 
the letter of the ambassador, dated 20th May, earnestly 
entreating the appointment and speedy mission of a 
general, reached Whitehall, a commission as such, in his 
own favour, was on its way. Within a week after its 
arrival, “two passes on the river had been gained,—the 
one by the French, the other by the English; the 
besiegers had completed their line, and entrenched them- 
selves.” 

Notwithstanding frequent and vigorous sorties, the 
siege went briskly forward. Lockhart—a true soldier— 
seems to have thrown himself heartily into the work, 
“T find,” wrote Lord Falconbridge from Calais, whither 
he had come on a complimentary visit to the young 
monarch of France, “they infinitely esteem my Lord 
Lockhart for his courage, care, and enduring the fatigue 
beyond all men they ever saw.” 

But Dunkirk was too important to be given up by 
the enemy, without a strong effort for its relief. Its 
investment took the Spanish chiefs by surprise. As 
soon as they heard of it, a great council of war was held, 
and they resolved to assemble their forces without delay. 
No time was lost. On the 6th or 7th of June Don 
Juan and Condé marched from Ypres. Taking a slightly 
circuitous route, their advanced guard appeared in sight 
of the besiegers’ lines on the 12th, and on the 13th the 
whole army was seen approaching among the Dunes. 
They did not come unexpected. Turenne had informa- 
tion of their projected advance at an early period, and, if 
we may trust Morgan, a council of war in the allied 
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camp had come to the resolution of offering or accepting 
battle under the walls of the beleaguered town. Turenne, 
it is likely, was also aware of the insufficient equipment 
of the relieving force, or correctly judged, from the haste 
of the whole proceeding, that it must be far from com- 
plete ; and he made up his mind to fight at once. On 
the afternoon of the 13th he sent an officer to Lockhart 
at Mardyke (the headquarters of the English, who 
carried on the siege on the Mardyke side), to intimate 
a battle on the morrow, and asking him to march 
his men over to the Dunes. The message was hardly 
expected, but it was welcome. The bearer of it 
would have entered into explanations with the English 
general; the latter waived them. “The marshal,” he 
said, “shall tell me his reasons after the battle, if he 
think fit.” 

Lockhart at the time was suffering from severe illness. 
Nevertheless, at darkgrowing, he put himself at the head 
of his regiments, and about daybreak joined the French. 
It was yet early morning when the soldiers of Turenne 
and Lockhart moved out from their entrenchments to 
attack the enemy. Between the two armies the distance 
was about a couple of miles, and the advance of the 
allies was at once perceived by the Spanish picquets. 
They gave the alarm, and the Spanish officers were 
quickly at their posts; first among them the Duke of 
York, who clearly recognised among the approaching 
columns, and not surely without strong emotion, the red 
coats of his countrymen. The Spanish captains were not 
so cordial and united as their opponents. Don Juan was 
eager for combat; Condé had strongly urged delay, till 
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they brought together all their strength of men and 
material. “Retire,” said the proud Austrian, “ Retire! 
the day on which the French shall dare to combat, shall 
be the brightest that ever shone on the arms of his 
Catholic Majesty.” “That it will be,” was the sarcastic 
answer of the more cautious Frenchman, “if you then 
give orders to retreat.” Don Juan was obstinate, and he 
was soon to have the fighting he desired. Turenne drew 
near his lines. “Saw you ever a battle?” asked the 
foreboding Condé of the young Duke of Gloucester. The 
English prince replied that he never had. “Then in 
half an hour you shall see one lost.” 

Either army was divided into two wings. The right 
wing of the allies, resting on the canal between Dunkirk 
and Furnes, under the immediate orders of Turenne, was 
opposed to the Spanish left wing, under the Prince of 
Condé; the left wing of the allies, under Lockhart, in 
which were the English regiments, along with a strong 
body of French cavalry,and which rested on the sea, was 
opposed to the Spanish right wing, commanded by Don 
Juan, At eight o’clock the allies reached the Spanish 
lines, and at once attacked them. Lockhart’s own 
regiment began the battle, by assaulting the flower of 
the Spanish infantry, posted, as it seemed, impregnably 
on the highest of the sandhills; and, at the same time, 
a body of English foot, which had been placed among the 
cavalry on the strand, charged the enemy’s flank. There 
was at the very first a severe loss of English officers, 
The red coats, nothing daunted, with true Puritan 
energy and courage pressed still on; and, almost out of 
breath, crossed pikes with their antagonists. They 
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fought in every way at a fearful disadvantage, and were 
fiercely and obstinately met. But the memories of 
Marston Moor and Worcester hung over them; the 
honour of England and their never-conquered chief was 
in their hands, and they must win. The Spaniards 
broke, and, to all intents, the battle was gained. “ After 
the hottest dispute that I ever saw,” wrote Lockhart on 
the night of the battle, “it pleased God to give us 
success, and with that advantage, as the enemy, seeing 
their best men forced on their most advantageous post, 
did not, in all the rest of the battle, behave themselves 
as I expected. The rout was universal, but not so 
closely pursued by the French horse as I could have 
wished.” It is not easy to get at the truth concerning 
battles. If we may trust some English statements, 
Turenne was not so successful on the right wing as his 
friends on the left. However this may have been, by 
noon the Spanish army was beaten everywhere: three or 
four thousand prisoners, among whom were many officers 
in high command, were taken; and if the soldiers of the 
Commonwealth did not achieve all that was claimed for 
them, they at least carried off the highest honours of the 
field. 

The battle took place on Friday. On Sabbath morn- 
ing the news arrived in London, to turn gloomy anxieties 
into great rejoicings. The ministers communicated the 
information to their flocks, and from many a Puritan 
worshipper devout thanksgivings arose to the God of 
Battles that the great enemy of the faith had been so 
sorely smitten, and the interests of Charles Stuart 
received so heavy a blow. Peculiarly fervent was the 
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gratitude, we may think, of his Highness’ Council, who 
had spent the day of battle in prayer. 

There were many compliments and congratulations on 
this auspicious occasion. A day or two after the victory, 
the Duc de Crequi was sent over to London to return 
the complimentary visit of Lord Falconbridge. He was 
the bearer of a letter from Louis to the Protector, 
written in the most friendly style. “I have informed,” 
said the young king, “ my cousin, the Duke of Crequi, of 
my intentions, as also in regard to the details of that 
action, that he may relate them to you. I cannot, 
however, but take the opportunity of saying in this 
letter, that the Lord Lockhart, your ambassador to me, 
has signalised himself by his valour and conduct in the 
recent encounter, and that the troops which you have 
sent me have, after his example, given extraordinary 
proofs of nobleness and courage.” Mazarin wrote in the 
like terms to Lockhart himself. Whitelock has this 
brief notice: “ June 6, 1658.—News came of the total 
defeat given to the Spanish army, which came to relieve 
Dunkirk, and of the gallant services performed by the 
English, wherein the Lord Ambassador Lockhart gained 
much honour.” 

The siege lasted ten days longer. On the 24th of 
June Dunkirk capitulated; next day the French king 
gave the keys to Lockhart with his own hands, and the 
English general rode with his regiments into “ his 
Highness’ town of Dunkirk,” rendering thanks to God 
for “this great mercy.” 

The taking of Dunkirk, and its transference to Eng- 
land, produced a vast sensation. The Protector and his 
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Council ordered a day of general thanksgiving. Strange 
rumours flew through the Low Countries. Even the 
States-General became alarmed. “ We would rather,” 
said De Witt, “that the Protector employed his arms 
elsewhere.” Lockhart himself had very great impres- 
sions of the event. He felt that a basis for the future, 
which he, with his master, contemplated, or at least 
thought possible, had been secured. ‘“ When I consider,” 
he wrote on the day of the surrender, “ what God has 
done, and how much this day of small things may con- 
tribute to the carrying on of a blessed and a glorious work, 
which may extend itself to all the corners of Europe, I 
confess I can but rejoice in the midst of my private 
afflictions.” In another letter, some weeks later, he thus 
gave expression to his aspirations and hopes: “God's 
people, I am confident, will find one day that the Lord’s 
design will not be confined to so narrow an imprisonment 
as Dunkirk.” He had hopes of seeing ere long an 
independent republic erected in Flanders: that had 
been apparently in Cromwell’s thoughts from the first, 
as we learn from one of Lockhart’s first letters from 
Paris. “If it please the Lord,” he wrote to Thurloe, 
“to give that (which, as to all fair appearance, He hath 
brought to the birth) strength to bring forth, I doubt 
not but a goodly child shall become, which shall own his 
Highness and England as one of its best godfathers.” 
These were not the dreams of the brain-stricken in an 
era of excitement. They were the thoughts of statesmen 
and soldiers, the equal of any who have acted on the 
high places of the earth. They give us glimpses into 
thoughts, anticipations, fireside conversations, with which 
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Whitehall was not unfamiliar, and which any day might 
have gone forth in fleets and armies to enterprises of 
stupendous magnitude and issue—glimpses, too, let us 
add, into the scope of William Lockhart’s soul. 

Lockhart was made governor of the city which he had 
done so much to secure for his country, and in whose 
possession he had so deep an interest, retaining still the 
office of ambassador, and also that of general-in-chief of 
the English troops, part of which, under the immediate 
command of Morgan, were now fighting in the army of 
Turenne. Perhaps no part of his life exhibits more 
remarkably his gifts and energy, than the few succeeding 
months during which he still remained the minister of 
Cromwell,—watching over the campaign, holding con- 
tinual diplomatic intercourse with Mazarin, corresponding 
with Thurloe, gathering stores of ammunition and pro- 
visions, acting himself as engineer-in-chief of the new and 
more perfect fortifications which were being erected, 
superintending everything in the internal management 
of the city. These points, however, must be left without 
illustration. Lockhart ruled the Catholics of Dunkirk 
in the spirit of a substantial toleration; but, at the same 
time, it was his desire that Dunkirk might be Protestant 
as quickly as possible. Thus we find him requesting 
that men of character and gifts might be sent across, 
“that, as they had gained the victory over the persons of 
their adversaries, they might also overcome their errors.” 
He was anxious that aid might be given to enable 
suffering members of the Reformed Church to settle 
under his protection. While his gates were wide open 
to Catholics departing, they were closed to Catholic 
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incomers. In this way, in course of time, and quietly, 
he might attain his end. With Dunkirk Protestant, and 
its harbours open to the fleets of England, “ an admirable 
outpost of defence and sallyport of attack,” his master 
would have far more decisive influence on the Continent, 
both morally and materially. There are important hints 
in Lockhart’s letters of this period. Cromwell, it appears, 
would not have objected to the prosecution of a joint war 
with France against Spain, nor would he have objected 
to a share in the spoils. The cardinal no doubt saw 
whither the course of events was tending. He declined 
a closer league with Cromwell. It was, perhaps, to 
divert from vaster schemes, that he whispered Ostend in 
the ears of the English minister. 

We may notice, as a curious episode in the history 
of an extremely popish city, that it had, under Lockhart’s 
government, a Puritan Sabbath. He made no law of 
compulsory attendance on public service, but he forbade 
on the Sabbath all trade and public amusement. “ Your 
Lordship,” he wrote to the Secretary, “ would have admired 
to see the posture this town was in last Lord’s day— 
not a shop open, nor anything indecent to be seen.” For 
nearly two years in the old Flanders town the Sunday 
came not with its wonted pastimes, but with noiseless 
streets and grave countenances, and no sounds of mirth 
save those of Christian worship. 

But the schemes, or ambitions, or dreams of the 
_ Puritan statesmen were unexpectedly overthrown. On 
the 3rd (13th) of September—his birthday— Cromwell 
died. What shall we have now? was at once the uni- 
versal speculation. Fears and hopes were alike disap- 
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pointed. “Contrary to all expectation,” says Clarendon, 
“the earthquake was attended with no signal alteration. 
It was believed that Lambert would be at the head of 
the army, and that Monk in Scotland would never submit 
to be under him. Besides the expectation the King had 
from the general affection of the kingdom, he had fair 
promises from men of interest in it, and of command in 
the army, who professed to prepare for such a conjunc- 
ture as this; and that the disorder arising from Crom- 
well’s death might dispose Lockhart to depend upon the 
best title, seemed a reasonable expectation. But nothing 
of all this fell out. Never monarch, after he had in- 
herited a crown of many descents, died in more silence 
nor with less alteration; and there was the same ora 
greater calm in the kingdom than there had been before.” 
It may have been with other parties as Clarendon re- 
presents, but Lockhart was heartily loyal to the Common- 
wealth, and to Richard Cromwell as its head. Six weeks 
after the Protector’s death we find him in Paris, whither 
he had gone at the head of two hundred horse, to offer 
~ the compliments of his new master to the French king. 
He shortly returned to Dunkirk, and crossed to England 
to attend the funeral of the deceased ruler. In its im- 
posing ceremonies we suppose he took his place as a 
member of the new “ Peerage” Cromwell had created— 
Warriston, Cassilis, and himself being the three Scotch- 
men who had been called to the “Upper House.” He 
remained in England a few weeks, taking part, it is 
probable, in the counsels of Whitehall. It was not, we 
imagine, in a very hopeful mood that he went back, in 
the last week of the year, to his Continental charge. If 
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he had his forebodings, they were not long in being 
realised. Affairs in England were soon in utter confu- 
sion. The turbulent soldiers, whom the strong hand 
that now lay helpless in Westminster Abbey had been 
able to keep in check, dismissed Richard and his Parlia- 
ment. 

Again the public mind was unsettled; and men 
turned their eyes to those who had not yet declared 
themselves, and who could interpose with effect; among 
the rest to the Governor of Dunkirk. “Though less 
important than Monk,” Guizot remarks, “Lockhart and 
Montague could be dangerous. Connected with Cromwell 
by his wife, Lockhart was able and courageous, intimate 
with Mazarin, esteemed by Louis XIV. himself, loved by 
the English regiments in the garrison of Dunkirk, which 
he had gloriously commanded, and sometimes sustained 
out of his own purse. He had been a Royalist; and 
Charles II., who had committed the error of ill-treating 
him, sought eagerly an opportunity of reattaching him 
to his service.” Lockhart was evidently an object of 
great interest to the Royalist plotters of this time. They 
knew, probably, that he disapproved, and had expresed 
his disapproval, of the proceedings of the officers, and 
that his displeasure had given some uneasiness to the 
Wallingford House clique. There seemed a likelihood 
of gaining his talents, his influence, and his sword. We 
have an account from the pen of Mordaunt, in a letter 
to the King, of a plan for the Restoration, in which 
Lockhart was to have been a principal actor. Neither 
Charles nor Clarendon, however, had much hopes of his 
accession to their cause, though they would have hailed 
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it with gladness. In answer to some other communica- 
tion from Mordaunt, Clarendon wrote: “If Sir H. Jones 
thinks he can dispose Lockhart, let him have all encourage- 
ment to attempt it; and if he finds life in the attempt, 
he may easily let the King know it, and he will have all 
imaginable satisfaction here. But I shall not be sur- 
prised if Lockhart betakes himself to the Republic, of 
which party he is, in his inclination, except the dislike 
of some persons in it disinclines him to a conjunction 
with it.” Clarendon judged correctly. The plans of the 
Cavaliers in England bore no fruit. Possibly they were 
never made known to Lockhart at all; or if they were, 
they received no entertainment from him. Instead of 
bargaining and finessing with Charles, he gave his adhe- 
sion to the Long Parliament, which appeared once more 
upon the stage of public action, fancying itself a living 
thing: it had grand traditions, seemed as good as could 
be in the circumstances, and was better, at anyrate, 
than the debauched son of the “ Martyr.” 

Yet the men who were now in power seemed to have 
been suspicious of Lockhart’s fealty. He was summoned 
to London. There were those who advised him to refuse 
the summons ; he rejected their counsel, and resolved to 
obey. He hastened to inform the Cardinal of his call 
and his resolution, not knowing what might be the issue. 
“Having received,” he wrote from Dunkirk to his Emi- 
nence, “an order to impose the oath of fidelity on the 
magistrates of this town, and thereafter to transport 
myself to England, to render an account to the gentle- 
men of the Council of State of the condition of this 
place, and of the troops under my care, I have done the 
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one, and am just on the point of embarking to render 
an account of the other. There are those who have 
dissuaded me from this voyage, but I believe that I 
sufficiently understand my measures in this affair. God 
shall give me such success as is good; and I shall show 
nothing of fear, counting it better to perish as a man 
with some little of heart, than to live with the repute of a 
coward. In all sincere humility, I beg your Eminence 
will believe, whether fortune prospers me or is unfavour- 
able, that I will never forget the obligations under which 
I lie, to live and die faithful to your Eminence.” Lock- 
hart came over to London. “ Without evasion or sub- 
terfuge,” observes Guizot, “he explained himself to the 
chiefs of the Parliament on his sentiments and his situation. 
They understood him, and, with an intelligent confidence, 
sent him back to his post, convinced that no one could so 
effectually serve the interests of England and the peace.” 

The peace to which allusion is made in the foregoing 
extract, was now the grand affair in the politics of 
Europe. France and Spain, after their long warfare, 
had put their weapons in rest, and were about to try the 
arrangement of their differences. The two great states- 
men, Cardinal Mazarin and Don Louis de Haro, repaired, 
the one to St. Jean de Luz, and the other to Fuentarabia, 
in July (1659). In the beginning of that month Lock- 
hart had returned to Paris. There was close and earnest 
communication between him and the Council; in the 
course of a few days, we are told, three several expresses 
went off from London to him. The result was, an order 
to go and watch over the Pyrenean Conferences, and 
their bearings on the interests of England. 
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Lockhart at once made his preparations. They were 
on a sufficiently imposing scale; he knew the feelings of 
the Continental people; and he, as the minister of a 
Republic, should be in nothing behind the representa- 
tives of their Catholic majesties. He departed from 
Paris, we are told, “ with a numerous equipage of secre- 
taries, pages, laqueys, carriages, horses.” He reached 
St. Jean de Luz on the 1st of August. “ Lockhart,” 
writes Kennet, “was received with extraordinary state 
and splendour; the Cardinal’s coaches and guards were 
sent a day’s journey to meet him; and the Cardinal 
gave him the ‘right hand,’ which was a respect he denied 
to the ambassadors of crowned heads.” We believe this 
was chiefly honour to the man, who seems to have had a 
strong hold both of Mazarin’s mind and heart: the power 
he wielded, indeed, over that great man is one of the 
best proofs of his own greatness. Clarendon testifies 
that he had “singular power with Cardinal Mazarin,” 
and “was usually too hard” for him. The noble _his- 
torian could hardly have said more of Lockhart’s political 
capacity. 

Lockhart had no great opportunity of doing anything 
for his country at the Pyrenees; but what was to be 
done, he no doubt accomplished. He was not a party in 
the Conferences; he had not plenipotentiary powers to 
enter into a treaty with Spain. But he kept his eye 
open, and whispered what might be useful to Mazarin ; 
he retained, too, in the Court of France, the ascendency 
of the English Parliament. Louis refused a passport to 
Charles II, when the latter desired to take hig journey 
through the French dominions to the Congress, and the 
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Cardinal at once showed Sir H. Bennet (afterwards Lord 
Arlington) to the door when on one occasion he came 
over the frontier, and intruded himself into the lodgings 
of his Eminence. 

The only thing of much interest in connection with 
Lockhart’s presence at the Pyrenees was an interview he 
had with Don Louis. The interview was unofficial, and 
was kindly arranged by the Cardinal. Lockhart went 
down the day before to the village of Andaye, on the 
French side of the frontier, and thence sent across his 
maitre de chambre, requesting permission to visit, as a 
private gentleman, the Spanish statesman. The request, 
as previously arranged, was granted, and the next morn- 
ing Lockhart, with his suite, passed the Bidassoa. Three 
carriages awaited him on the Spanish bank, attended by 
the Governor of Fuentarabia and five or six knights. 
“There was nothing wanting in grave respect and exte- 
rior civility.” All the English were that day commanded 
away from the streets through which the cortege should 
pass, as also from the palace. As the English ambassador 
drove in state up to the old town, he was pondering many 
things; but how little he dreamt what scenes of war 
should be enacted in those very parts where now the 
ministers of peace were met—the same three powers the 
actors in them; but how changed! Spain wrinkled and 
tottering; France strong and fierce like the demoniac of 
the tombs, red with royal blood; England still hale and 
vigorous, reaping of what the Commonwealth had sown, 
quit for ever of her hapless Stuarts, and, withal, the 
defender and avenger of kings. 

The interview with Don Louis was satisfactory in the 
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main. He reciprocated the pacific wishes of the English 
Parliament, and indicated no unwillingness to treat. If 
Lockhart had possessed ample powers, with the tidings of 
parliamentary vigour and success, which were at the 
time arising, a treaty with Spain might have been made, 
possibly with some practical influence on the future of 
England. The chance was lost, and it did not return. 
But we must quicken the pace of our narrative. 
Lockhart returned to London in October, bringing alarms, 
it is said, to the chief men there, but not wisdom: fear 
sometimes makes folly only rush more quickly to the 
precipice. He was still Governor of Dunkirk, and spent 
most of the winter there. After a short visit to the 
English capital, he crossed to the city of the Dunes, for the 
last time, in the middle of March. What had passed before 
his eyes during his residence in London? The recalling 
of the excluded members; Booth liberated ; Monk made 
all but dictator; the Royalists daily rising into power. 
The news that came daily to him at Dunkirk, all pointed 
in the same direction. Did he hasten to use his diplo- 
matic skill, and the powerful influences of various sorts 
at his command, in securing his interests in the change 
which appeared to be drawing nigh? Was his eye not 
Keen enough? Was his decision feeble? He had made 
up his mind. He would not sell his honour; he would 
not be faithless to his trust; he would not belie his 
convictions. He was, in fact, the most tempted member 
of the British Commonwealth, and he was one of the few 
who passed through the fire unscathed. The first 
temptation he had came down from Paris. Mazarin 
was eager to have possession of Dunkirk, which he had 
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given away with a grudge. “At the same time,” says 
Clarendon, “ Lockhart refused to accept the great offers 
made to him by the Cardinal, who had a high esteem of 
him, and offered to make him a marshal of France, with 
great appointments of pensions and other emoluments, if 
he would deliver Dunkirk and Mardyke into the hands of 
France ; all which overtures he rejected.” The Spaniard 
made trial also of his fidelity; his offers were not more 
successful. Charles II. was equally desirous of having 
Lockhart on his side. “Among so many conversions,” 
writes the French historian we have several times 
quoted, “there was one Charles desired, but did not 
obtain. He wished, on leaving Flanders, to establish 
himself at once on English soil; and Dunkirk alone 
offered him that advantage: he would very suitably 
have dated thence the acts which he caused to be 
prepared at Brussels, his reply to Monk, and the other 
pieces Greenville was to carry to England, to make use 
of when the time came. He importuned Lockhart to 
render him the place. It was said the garrison would 
be no obstacle, as the soldiers had already drunk to the 
health of the King? But Lockhart refused to put 
Dunkirk at the disposal of the King, as he had lately 
refused to sell it to Mazarin, who had offered him a rich 
ransom.” Charles selected Lockhart’s old fellow-soldier, 
Middleton, to communicate with him. “Middleton wrote 
to him ‘to make his own terms, if he would invite the 
King to Dunkirk; he replied that he was trusted by 
the Commonwealth, and could not betray it.” To the 
last Lockhart had a great ecard to play, and to the last 
he seems to have kept aloof from.all mean and selfish 
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bargaining. If the Commonwealth fell, he should have 
no hand in its overthrow; if Charles were invited back to 
repeat the story of Stuart misrule, he would not oppose 
—he would not refuse submission—he would not be the 
less faithful to his country; but he would give no aid. 
Such seem to have been his views; and, in accordance 
with them, he accepted the Restoration as the will of 
England, when it became, in the constitutional way, a fact. 
We wish we could transfer to our pages the stately and 
somewhat distant address to Monk as commander-in- 
chief, in which he and his officers sent in. their accept- 
ance of the new order of things. 

We should not omit to notice that Lockhart was an 
object of interest in his native country, as well as to the 
statesmen of England, at the period of the Restoration. 
When the coming back of “our sweet prince” was no 
longer a matter of doubt, Scotchmen became naturally 
anxious about the future government of their country. 
The Remonstrants—or, as we may call them, the more 
Puritanic Presbyterians—were not idle, They were an 
active party—not the less sharp-witted, that they were 
men of prayer and unction, the life and soul of com- 
munion gatherings and the like. Principal Baillie was 
almost driven out of his wits when he found that they were 
planning “to bring in Colonel Lockhart in employment 
for Scotland.” Under a sort of lunatic inspiration, he 
wrote up to his “ well-beloved James” Sharp to counter- 
act by every means this devil’s plot, and get them 
Lauderdale. There was no ground for the Principal’s 
exceeding trepidation. Charles hated the Remonstrants, 
and also “their man.” Lockhart was thrown aside, 
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stripped of honour and office. Without difficulty, the 
Principal and his party got Lauderdale—and thirty 
years of “ malignant” vengeance. 

Lockhart, having obtained his pardon (it exists still 
at Lee, drawn out in the most formal manner), withdrew 
for many years into private life, richer in his poverty, 
nobler in his dishonour, than Monk with his golden 
harvests, his dukedom, and his infamy. He spent those 
years partly with his wife’s friends in Huntingdon, and 
partly at his father’s house near Lanark. He gave him- 
self, it is said, to agriculture; and we may mention, as an 
illustration of his enterprise in this, as in all to which 
he gave his attention, that to him is to be attributed 
the introduction of the larch into our Scottish woods. 

As a sort of painful necessity which he could not 
avoid, Lockhart, after a ten years’ seclusion, entered the 
service of Charles IJ. We find, from the “ Acta” of the 
Privy Council, that he was made a Privy Councillor in 
1670, and that in the autumn of the subsequent year he 
was present at several meetings of the Council in Edin- 
burgh. It was not, however, in Scotland that Charles 
meant to employ him. The treaty of Dover was about 
to be carried out; and, with delusive instructions, Lock- 
hart was sent to the Court of Brandenburg, with the 
object of inducing the Elector either to give his aid to 
France and England in the approaching conflict, or to 
remain neutral. Happily he failed in his mission. 
Puffendorf says that Frederick William listened to his 
statements, and civilly expressed his regret that the 
honour of England could not be satisfied without going to 
war, If we might trust Kirkton, who had good sources 
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of information, his Electoral Highness spoke more plainly. 
“T understand not,” he said, “what sort of a Protestant 
the King of England is, who not only concurs for the 
destruction of the Protestant religion himself, but desires 
his honest neighbours to do it, though they constantly 
refuse.” Sharp words! They must have come home, 
one would think, to Lockhart personally. It is difficult, 
indeed, to believe that the failure of his embassy was not 
more gratifying to him than would have been its success. 
Speedily returning from his German mission, we find him 
with the army of the French monarch, when, in the 
summer of 1672, it poured in a flood-tide of conquests 
over the Low Countries. What were his thoughts ? 
Were not memories of the past coming often painfully 
back on him? Could he help sadly recalling how, in 
other and better days, he had been honoured with the 
thanks of the “States” for his successful efforts in 
keeping from them a French war? He was present also 
in the campaign of 1673. He accompanied, as his 
military adviser, the Duke of Monmouth, who com- 
manded the English troops co-operating with the French 
army. In June the French laid siege to Maestricht. 
That important stronghold was taken in less than a 
fortnight, and chiefly by the bravery of the English, 
whose young general won high renown on the occasion. 
But Monmouth had a veteran by his side; and there is 
no reason to doubt the family tradition, that the latter 
more than shared with him the honours of the day. At 
the storming the English were in the first instance 
repulsed. Lockhart rallied them to the battle. “The 
King of England’s son and his soldiers must not be 
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beaten!” he exclaimed, advancing to the Duke. The 
attack was renewed, and the breach carried. 

In the course of this year Lockhart returned to 
England. Another high appointment was in store for 
him. Charles made him his ambassador to the French 
Court. Thus the king and his ministers tried to lull 
the suspicions of good Protestants, whether in England or 
on the Continent. Would the old ambassador of Crom- 
well, who had never shown a tendency to compliance 
with despotic or papal reaction, have any part in the 
infamous projects which on the one hand were denied, 
and on the other could not but be dreaded? Was not 
the placing of such a man at Paris a sufficient refutation 
of foolish calumnies ? 

In Paris, Lockhart spent the last two years of his life. 
They were not happy years. He grew more and more 
uneasy, as he saw more distinctly the course which things 
were taking. When he recalled, too, the position and 
influence he had as ambassador of the Commonwealth at 
the Court of Louis XIV., he felt that it was almost 
degradation to be ambassador of Charles. His master 
gave him little of his confidence, and was probably dis- 
appointed on finding that he would not stoop to be his 
tool. He acted, nevertheless, with spirit and dignity in 
the trying situation in which he found himself. On one 
occasion Charles interfered in the disposal of a prize 
taken at sea by a French privateer, after his ambassador 
had demanded, and obtained an order for its restoration. 
Lockhart indignantly insisted that no informal communi- 
cations should be made while he was the accredited 
ambassador of England. THe carried his point; but felt 
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that he had been dishonoured, and sent home his resigna- 
tion. Charles did not venture to accept it. With his own 
hand he wrote, approving the conduct of the ambassador, 
and making such excuses as he could. The King had to 
stand by his minister on another occasion, with probably 
even less inclination to do so. It almost seemed as if 
Lockhart was his evil genius. He had crossed and annoyed 
him long ago in Scotland; he had been Cromwell’s chief 
agent in counteracting the schemes and plots of his 
exile on the Continent; and now, when he wore his 
honours, he vexed and humbled him still. A popish 
servant in Lockhart’s house was dying. The priest was 
sent for. He came in full procession,—a thing that 
would hardly be done at the present day. When the 
ambassador heard of the procession, he ordered his gates 
to be shut. But it was no longer the days of Cromwell 
and Mazarin: it was the days and the city of Louis le 
Grand; and the priest and his company threatened to 
force an entrance into the embassy. “Force shall be 
met by force,” was Lockhart’s answer; and he proceeded 
to arm his household. The ecclesiastic happily thought 
discretion the better part of valour, and there was no 
collision. The affair produced a “sensation.” It was 
bold conduct in the capital of the Catholic conqueror. 
Lockhart did not shrink from it: he drove to Versailles, 
and, in a personal interview with Louis, made strong 
complaint. His house, he said, was his master’s house, 
and a sort of triumph had been attempted over his 
master’s religion. If the priest had come quietly to 
administer the sacrament, he would have connived at it 
and said nothing; but he would not endure a public 
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affront. The King, on his part, expressed high dis- 
pleasure. Lockhart left him apparently unappeased. 
As he went away from the royal presence, he was 
followed by a distinguished member of the Court, who 
threatened him, in his sovereign’s name, with a public 
order forbidding Frenchmen to remain in, or to enter his 
service. The answer was enigmatical. “Tl order my 
coachman to drive the faster to Paris to prevent that,” 
Lockhart replied. He drove home, and at once paid off 
all his French servants. It may seem “sharp practice.” 
But none knew better than Lockhart did the laws of 
diplomatic courtesy, and none knew better the meaning 
of public acts. The Court of England was forced to put 
its seal to what he had done, and a public letter of 
thanks was written to him. Even Louis thought it best 
to say no more about the matter, though Lockhart ceased 
to enjoy his favour. There was thus at least one Crom- 
wellian statesman who was not ashamed of himself and of 
England’s true greatness; and who, like a Covenanting 
martyr, thus lifted (@t may be almost literally said) his 
dying testimony against the backslidings of his time. 
Such testimonies, whether on Grassmarket scaffolds or 
before thrones, are not in vain. Perhaps neither Louis 
nor Charles in this case was unimpressed. We do not 
affirm that William Lockhart was a Puritan of the 
straitest sect, but it is important in our estimate of his 
character’ to mark that the end is so like the begin- 
ning. That intimacy with the praying colonel in 1650, 
at which Turner sneered,—that sensitiveness to the 
honour of his country’s faith, under Charles II., and at 
the Court of Louis XIV. in 1675,—give the strong 
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impression of moral identity: the youth and the veteran 
are one; and both are real. The writer of a notice in 
Blackwood’s Magazine has done Lockhart injustice. He 
points out that, Puritan as Lockhart professed to be, he 
could dance at Paris on the Sabbath; that is, he could 
utter the phrases of his sect, and withal be sufficiently 
free in his life. Now, this is simply a mistake. I, 
instead of trusting to the Jndex of Thurloe, the letter to 
which it refers had been examined, it would have been 
found that Lockhart declined the invitation of the 
French King to be present at his ball on Sunday. His 
Majesty, out of regard to his scruples, changed, for once, the 
day of his weekly gaieties, and Lockhart incognito agreed 
to be present, and see what was to be seen: whether he 
danced on the week-day or not, he has not told us. 

We close with one more notice of Lockhart’s second 
embassy to France. An illustrious exile was then 
residing there. Clarendon, a second time driven from 
his native land, dwelt at Moulines. Lockhart was under 
no peculiar obligations to him; but he sympathised with 
the venerable statesman in his affliction, and seems to 
have obtained the permission of his master to show him 
some attention. Hither the attention or the manner of 
it went to the old man’s heart: we think there are few 
more interesting letters of its kind than the following :— 


“ The Earl of Clarendon to Lord Lockhart. 


“My Lorp,'—I could not be surprised with any 
personal civility from your Lordship, being enough in- 


1 Perhaps it was a sort of grateful civility which led Clarendon to 
address Lockhart thus, referring to the fact that the latter had been one 
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formed of the generosity of your nature, and having 
never believed that you wished me ill; but that you 
should think fit to signify this much to me in so oblig- 
ing a way, hath so far exceeded my expectation, that I 
am puzzled what return to make to it; whether, the 
condition I am in considered, I should not chuse rather, 
out of respect to you, to make acknowledgment by my 
Lord Abbot Montague than by my own pen. Yet, when 
I consider that you had permission to confer this obliga- 
tion upon me, I cannot imagine that my particular 
acknowledgment of it to yourself can create any guilt 
in you. I do therefore choose, though in a hand at best 
illegible, and now shaking through much weakness, to 
assure you that I have a very just sense of your kindness 
to a man so totally forgotten in the world, and that I 
shall never forget it. I shall make use of both their 
gracious Majesties’ gracious concessions aS soon as my 
strength will enable me, which it is not yet like to do, 
and shall ever be,—Your Lordship’s most affectionate 
and obedient servant, CLARENDON. 
“ Moulines, 19th April 1674.” 


We prize this brief letter. There are pleasant lines 
in it. These distinguished men had their full share of 
the trials, sorrows, disappointments, infidelities, of their 
time; yet, in both, we feel the heart was hale and 
true. 

William Lockhart died at Paris in the autumn of 


of Cromwell’s peers, The patent of Charles creating Lockhart a peer we 
believe still exists: it is not improbable that he declined the proffered 
honour. 
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1675, Bishop Burnet says of a “languishing.” The 
“gallant and sober person,” whom Evelyn met two or 
three years before this, had been already saddened by 
the evils of the time; and though the old fire flashed out 
once and again, he seems to have sunk at last under an 
oppressive melancholy. In closing our brief sketch we 
may say of him, in language applied to a modern states- 
man, that he “was tried in many high situations,” 
judicial, political, diplomatic, and military, and “he was 
found equal to them all.” He was alert, skilful, 
energetic, persevering, at once prudent and courageous, 
extremely versatile, and yet capable of the most entire 
concentration of all his powers, modestly and soberly 
self-reliant. He was chivalrous as a knight of the olden 
time; and at the same time he was, as Clarendon 
remarks, “a very wary man.” We think of him, in 
those latter years of his life, especially, as a noble 
specimen of the courtly Puritan. Certainly Scotland, 
in his day, gave no abler man to the service of the 
country; scarcely any of character so stainless, though 
none were exposed to more sifting temptations. Our 
readers, we hope, agree with us in thinking that his 
name and memory do not merit the oblivion into which 
they have been suffered to fall. 
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UnbER the influence of geographical tradition or ethno- 
graphical feeling, we do historical injustice to one of the 
great divisions of our world. Africa has had its share 
in directing and shaping the destinies of mankind. The 
first of the great ancient civilisations was African, and it 
is hard to estimate what, through the Greek and the 
Jew, has been the influence of the Egyptian. Alexandria, 
once the literary capital of the civilised world, in which 
arose that famous school of speculative theology, which 
from the days of Clement to our own has never wanted 
its representatives in the Christian Church, was an 
African city, and must have been more than merely 
geographically so. It was among the native Copts, not 
distantly related to the Negro, ethnologists inform us, 
and at least nearer to the Negro than to the so-called 
Semitic races ——it was among the native Copts of the 
Heptanome, the great monastic movement took its rise. 
Cyprian, the most distinguished ecclesiastic of the ante- 
Nicene age, to whom the honour or dishonour belongs of 
thoroughly developing ecclesiasticism, was an African 
bishop; so, too, was Augustine, the illustrious founder of 
Puritan theology, who may be said to have done more 
than any uninspired man to form the character of the 
great Anglo-Saxon race, wie whose life and power and 
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progress Augustinianism is inseparably bound. The 
literature and theology of Alexandria were indeed rather 
Grecian than Egyptian,—of Carthage, rather Latin than 
Libyan ; yet is it not of strange interest that so much 
that is great in the history of man, should even be 
geographically connected with regions over whose vast 
extent (save where a few colonies are beginning to root 
themselves), the darkness of unbroken barbarism now 
reigns ? But after the sojourn of centuries, the Greek, 
the Phoenician, the Latin, must have become more or 
less naturalised, and there was undoubtedly a real native 
life in the churches of Clement and Origen, of Tertullian, 
Cyprian, and Augustine. 

The first name of distinction in the North African 
Church is that of Quintus Septimus Florens Tertullianus, 
the subject of our present Essay. According to Jerome, 
he was a native of Carthage. The date of his birth is 
uncertain, but it could not have been much earlier nor 
much later than the middle of the second century. His 
father was an officer in the army, and seems to have 
been able to afford his son a good education. After 
what special training and what youthful experiences we 
do not know, Tertullian became an advocate, rose to 
distinction in his profession, and has perhaps left traces 
of himself on the Roman law-books.1 According to the 
most natural interpretation of his own language, he was 
born and brought up a heathen, and only in maturer 
years embraced the faith he had been wont to hate and 
despise. Some great change there unquestionably was 


1 ¢eé 
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I firmly believe that the Fragments in the Pandects bearing his 
name are from our Tertullian” (BuNSEN). 
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and we cannot help feeling regret that we know nothing 
of the way by which his strong passionate soul won its 
entrance into the kingdom. However this may have 
been, he became with his whole soul a Christian be- 
liever. The notices of the eloquent Carthaginian advocate 
are scanty before his conversion, they are scarcely more 
ample after it. Jerome and others say that he became a 
presbyter, but this we must think is at the least uncer- 
tain. The way in which he speaks,! in one of his later 
writings, seems clearly to imply the contrary. The 
most notable event in Tertullian’s life, after he embraced 
Christianity, was his lapse into the errors of the new 
prophecy. This was a wild heresy originated somewhere 
in the latter half of the second century; its author was 
Montanus, a Mysian, and its chief seat was Phrygia. It 
proclaimed the arrival of the Paraclete, and the dis- 
pensation of the Church’s manhood: the new prophets 
receiving a fuller light in dream and ecstasy. We could 
not describe Montanism better than by calling it the 
orthodox Quakerism of its age. The learned recluse of 
Bethlehem narrates, that some offence he had taken 
with the Roman clergy drove Tertullian into error. 
That might have been the Church’s solution of his step, 
but we cannot receive it as the real one. The extreme 
asceticism, combined with the thorough orthodoxy of the 
Montanist sect, gave it great attractions for a man whose 
reaction from heathenism was so vehement,—while the 
intensity and individuality of his religious experience 


1“ Nonne et laici sacerdotes sumus?” (De Hzhort. c. 7). It is a 
noticeable circumstance, that the most eminent ante-Nicene writers of the 
Latin Church were laymen ; there are no clerical authors of that age to 
rival Tertullian, Minucius Felix, Arnobius, and Lactantius. 
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would prepare him to accept without much difficulty an 
exaggerated doctrine of the Spirit. The Montanism (as 
a distinctive creed) of Tertullian, however, does not hold 
any great place in his writings; after the most anxious 
examination, critics cannot arrange these into the ortho- 
dox and heterodox. As explained or rationalised by its 
illustrious disciple, it is sometimes a mild form of the 
Romish theory of development, sometimes little more 
than an application of apostolic principle to new circum- 
stances; and he ever holds fast by the objective authority 
of the written Word and the historical tradition of the 
Churches.! It does not appear that Tertullian himself 
claimed revelations of the Paraclete, and in his works 
which have come down to us we have only two or three 
Neoprophetic quotations. We do not think that there 
is much to be made of his Montanism, or that any more 
is to be made of it than of the lapse among ourselves of 
a somewhat mild and mystical mind, which yet continues 
to retain its fundamental beliefs, among the followers 
of Fox and Penn. He did not take it up in any 
peculiar love of the absurdities on which we are so apt 
to fasten our exclusive regard,—just as Father Newman 
and Archdeacon Manning did not embrace Romanism 
out of love for Albigensian crusades, or St. Bartholomew 
massacres,—but because of certain deep affinities between 
the strict, stern Phrygian sect and his austere anti- 
worldly spirit. There seems every reason to believe that 
Carthage was the residence of the pagan advocate, and 


' There are some grounds for believing that Tertullian receded from 
Montanism in its more rigorous type ; and perhaps this modified position 
he assumed, explains the existence of an African sect bearing his name. 
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that it continued to be the residence of the Christian 
writer. A theorising German would make him a citizen 
of Rome, yet there is no ground to think that he ever 
did more than bestow a passing visit on the great capital. 
We know from one of his works that Tertullian was 
married, and that his wife, like himself, was a believer. 
Such are the few notices we have of the external life of 
this remarkable man. But if we have no satisfactory 
biography of what he did, and what he suffered, and 
where he journeyed, and with whom he associated, we 
have ample means of a real acquaintance with him in 
his writings. The distinction between words and works 
is a useful practical one; but words are works. In the 
book a man writes he lives and acts before me, and 
there is nothing enables me to know him better. We 
propose, then, to give a short account of Tertullian’s 
writings, and thereafter to attempt some estimate of him 
and his place in Christian history. 

Not less than thirty different treatises from the pen 
of Tertullian have descended to our times, and we may 
well think that as many at least have perished, as we 
know, indeed, several have done. Printed and bound in 
our modern style, his works would have made seven or 
eight solid octavos,—an unequivocal evidence of literary 
activity, and of a reading Christian public in his age or 
country. The truth is, we are apt to overestimate our 
modern improvements and opportunities. Even printing 
has not done so much for us as we imagine. Things were 
greatly different in the medieval centuries, but in the 
classical times books were not altogether beyond the 
reach of the people. Taking the data of Mr. Norton, in 
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his valuable work on the Genwineness of the G'ospels, it 
appears that the tradesmen of Carthage could have pur- 
chased one of Tertullian’s little volumes for a shilling or 
eighteenpence ; and it is most interesting to think, that 
among the African churches of the third century, a 
popular Christian literature was circulated, which esthet- 
ically rivalled or surpassed any that contemporary 
heathen authorship supplied to the polished circles of 
the pagan capitals. We have intimated already that it 
is hardly possible to determine accurately between the 
works of Tertullian the churchman and Tertullian the 
heretic, and we shall make no attempt at any arrange- 
ment upon that basis. We take his writings in the 
mass, and group them according to the subjects with 
which they deal. 

First of all we have the Apologetic writings. It is 
as a Christian apologist that Tertullian is best known to 
the general readers of Church history; and his Apolo- 
geticus gives him a high place in that first brave band of 
spirited defenders of the Christian faith. It is addressed 
to the Roman Governors of North Africa. Tertullian 
exposes the injustice and absurdity of the legal position 
the Christians occupy—semi-tolerated, and yet liable to 
the punishments of the worst criminals—forbidden to be 
sought after, and yet at the cry of a mob, or the whim 
of a proconsul, sent according to law to toil in the mines, 
or wrestle in the amphitheatre, or perish at the stake. 
He vindicates the Christian rejection of the heathen gods, 
in words of passionate contempt exhibiting their origin 
and their character; then refuting the horrid calumnies 
spoken against the Church, he presents a noble picture 
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of Christian worship and of Christian life, eminently 
fitted to impress every fair-minded pagan—especially 
every fair-minded pagan ruler. No doubt the Apology 
has its blemishes. It might have been better arranged. 
There are views in it which seem strange to us, or even 
ridiculous. We think it would have been prudent to 
speak more courteously, in such a composition, of the 
established faith. But making all abatements, it is a 
very remarkable performance; a few more such strokes 
and the tottering bulwarks of idolatry crash to the dust ; 
a few more such rallying voices and the gods are over- 
come. Nothing strikes us more than the faith of its 
writer. The Christians are in a depressed and suffering 
condition; the sword of persecution is suspended over 
them; they are outlaws on whom the whole force of the 
empire at any time may fall,—yet Tertullian speaks 
almost in the tones of the conqueror. “Cruciate, tor- 
quete, damnate, atterite nos. lures efficimur, quoties 
metimur a vobis, semen est sanguis Christianorum.”* 
Such is the gauntlet which, in conclusion, the Christian 
apologist casts down before the Roman chiefs ; and we 
see something of the spirit which bore the cross 
triumphant through these first centuries of tremendous 
conflict. 

Among the apologetic writings of Tertullian are also 
reckoned the two books, entitled To the Nations, the 
tract addressed to Seapula, and the treatise On the Wit- 
ness of the Soul. The first of these is hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from the Apology, of which some think it is 
the first rude draft. The Ad Scapulam seems to have 

1 Apologet. c. 50. 
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_had reference to a persecution threatened by that pro- 
consul against the Christians of Carthage and the sur- 
rounding country. It is conceived in the boldest and 
most defiant spirit. “We have not sent this little book 
out of any fear for ourselves, but for you and for our 
enemies ;”1 it is thus the austere Montanist begins his 
pleading, and yet he pleads with skill and eloquence. 
The principle of toleration has never been more finely 
stated than by Tertullian in this tract. “Of human 
right,” he urges, “and natural power, it belongs to every 
one to worship according to his convictions; it is not 
religion to compel religion, which ought to be taken in 
hand with freely and not by force.”2 The De Testimonio 
Anime is a singularly interesting and thoughtful little 
treatise. Though the Christian convictions of Tertullian 
were deep and strong, and though he had nothing of the 
sceptical tendency, yet living in a time of peculiar mental 
unsettlement, a literary man surrounded by infidel litera- 
ture, he must have sometimes felt the need of a wider 
experience than his own to rest upon. He looked about 
him, and obtained the aids he required. The soul seemed 
to him as it were a palimpsest, having a primitive divine 
writing obscured by false human writings over it. Some- 
times the original and divine gleamed through the over- 
load, bearing a witness to Christian truth, none could 
gainsay. “God grant it,” “if God will,” the heathen 
said in their incidental talk, not “J upiter grant it,’ nor 
“if Minerva will.” “God is good,” “God bless thee,” 
“God seeth all things,” “God shall judge,” “God shall 
repay,’ — these and other phrases were in common 
1 Ad Scap. c. 1. 2 Ibid. e. 2. 
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heathen use. Tertullian saw in it all a primitive nature 
revealing its belief in one God supreme, a God of living 
energy, goodness, omniscience, and righteousness. It was 
an unwitting testimony from the heathen themselves to 
those primary truths of revelation they were wont 
resolutely to oppose in the Christians. Substantially 
Tertullian’s argument is good, and his work may claim 
to be noted as the first attempt at a philosophy of the 
experimental evidence. There is much in his handling 
of his subject which reminds us of the strong faith of 
Dr. Chalmers in the adaptation of the truth to the 
conscience. One of the most noticeable things in the 
Witness of the Soul (it runs through all his writings), is 
Tertullian’s profound reverence for nature, for primitive 
and essential, as opposed to corrupted nature—he care- 
fully marks the distinction. Nature is truly to him 
divine, and utters divine words. 

A second great class of Tertullian’s writings is the 
Controversial. These are very numerous, for Tertullian 
was essentially a man of battle, a great “ malleus hereti- 
corum”; they are precious revelations to us of the man 
and his time. In this class we have the Prescription 
against all Heretics, the two treatises On the Flesh of 
Christ, and On the Resurrection of the Flesh, and a series 
of writings devoted to the confutation of special heresies.’ 

The Prescriptio was one of Tertullian’s favourite 
works—for he many times refers to it, and it has been 
_ the theme of considerable discussion amongst scholars. 


1 We have also the Scorpiace (a noble tract), against the lax and 
pretentious views of the Gnostics on the duty of confessing Christ ; and 
the De Anima, a polemical exposition of Tertullian’s ontology and 


psychology. ad 
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The great mass of the early heretics adopted the New 
Testament Scriptures, and endeavoured to maintain their 
cause from them by violent misinterpretations ; a few, 
as Marcion, adopted the convenient theory of interpola- 
tions, and, anticipative of the “higher criticism,” cut out 
from the canon and the text whatever did not harmonise 
with their opinions. What could you make of a Valen- 
tinian who was able to weave a wild cosmogony out of 
the simplest saying of our Lord? or of a Marcionite who 
needed only to apply his critical scissors and he was at 
once out of your grasp? Tertullian was an accustomed 
lawyer, and a bright thought occurred to him. The case 
of the heretics is prescribed, they have no claim even to 
a hearing from the Church on their favourite ground of 
Scripture. His “plea in bar” is simply this,—there is a 
fundamental agreement among the orthodox Churches, 
constituting the great mass of the Christian body, on the 
main points of Christian doctrine; these all believe in 
one God, the only Creator of the world, who made 
all things of nothing by His word,—in the Word, His 
Son, who became flesh, preached the kindom of Heaven, 
wrought miracles, was nailed upon the cross, rose the 
third day from the grave, ascended to the right hand 
of the Father, sent the vicarious power of the Holy 
Spirit, and is about to come in glory to take His people 
to the enjoyment of eternal life, and to condemn the 
wicked to perpetual fire. But many Churches can trace 
their origin to apostles or apostolic men, and the prob- 
abilities are very strong that as they received the truth 
of God from those who had it to bestow, they have kept 
the sacred deposit; for there is no account of any general 
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falling away, and it is altogether inconceivable that so 
many independent communities scattered over different 
parts of the world should have erred into the same creed. 
By the very fact, then, that the heretics have gone from 
this universal yet independent tradition, and that accord- 
ing to their own acknowledgment, they have lost all title 
to be so much as listened to as Christian teachers. The 
argument, in the main, is sound. It is very much the 
argument which is urged with such admirable eloquence 
in the first part of the Restoration of Belief. We do not 
mean that the Preseriptio is unexceptionable; Tertullian 
was never a cautious writer, and he had no idea that astute 
polemics were to be debating on his words. Yet Rome 
is little served by it. Tertullian never speaks of an 
infallible tradition, nor of a tradition complementary of 
Scripture——nor does he urge tradition for everything, 
but only for fundamentals. Besides, tradition might be 
valid, and one might validly reason from it in the reign 
of Septimius Severus, though not in the fourth century 
or the fourteenth. The Romish theory of an inspired 
priestly tradition-word is entirely alien from the scope of 
the Prescriptio, which seems to have been suggested by 
its author’s legal knowledge, and is based upon historical 
probabilities.’ 

Like the Prescriptio, the De Carne Christi and the 
De Resurrectione Carnis bear on the Gnostic speculations 


1 Perhaps under the apologetical treatises we should place the De 
~ Pailio, a characteristic production, in which Tertullian vindicates his 
wearing of the pallium or Greek cloak. The De Pallio implies that its 
author was a man of note at Carthage. One of its most interesting things 
is the testimony it bears to the prevalence of the Greek language, of which 
it is said, ‘‘ Jam penes Latium est,” c. 3. ~ 
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in general. The object of the former is to vindicate the 
reality and humanity of the Saviour’s flesh against the 
Docetic teachers of the day,—the object of the latter 
to assert the literal rising of the body, which, as evil- 
tainted matter, Docetism doomed to destruction: they 
are not unworthy of the perusal of the modern theologian. 
The De Carne is an important contribution to the doctrine 
of the Incarnation. Written before the age of theological 
definition, it has almost an Augustine’s or Calvin’s pre- 
cision of statement on a most delicate subject. Neander 
ascribes to it the merit of first bringing out distinctly 
the truth of the human soul in Christ as well as the 
human body—a complete humanity in union with 
divinity. . 

Passing on to the works against special heresies or 
heretics, we have first the Adversus Marcionem, a long 
and elaborate polemical discussion, in which the eloquent 
Carthaginian has put forth all his strength, and which, 
no doubt, created a sensation in its day. We know 
little about Marcion, save his opinions. He came from 
the shores of the Black Sea to Rome during the reign 
of Antoninus Pius, had some unsatisfactory correspond- 
ence with the Roman Church, and ended by setting up as 
a heresiarch. Neander and Bunsen have slender grounds 
for the high place they award him in Christian history. 
In his peculiar views he was not less erratic and irrational 
than the other Gnostic leaders ;—he held the doctrine of 
an evil or semi-evil creator of the world in its most 
extreme form ; he taught an ultra-Docetism ; he was an 
ascetic of the severest type; he outstripped all his com- 
peers in the eccentric and wilful arbitrariness with which 
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he dealt by the sacred writings. A practical moral 
element indeed seems to have pervaded Marcion’s 
Gnosticism, and therein his system stands in favourable 
contrast with others—at least he is exempt from any 
contemporary charge of laxity from his orthodox 
opponents. As to his appreciation of the grace-aspect 
of the Christian salvation, it was evidently thoroughly 
one-sided ; and we would require much stronger evidence 
than is in our possession before decisively concluding 
that we have more in this than a mere speculative 
tendency. A heart-realisation of the love of God in 
Christ has not generally dealt in speculative objections 
to the biblical anthropomorphism, which we know 
Marcion did,—nor has the Marcionite repugnance to the 
idea of punishment commonly belonged to it. Hippolytus 
tells us that Marcion was a dabbler in heathen philosophy, 
as Tertullian also not indistinctly indicates. In all likeli- 
hood, if we had a dozen pages of his Antitheses, the halo 
which German scholars have gathered round his name 
would quickly be dissolved; we might find that if he 
was not so wild in some respects as Valentinus and 
Basilides, it was because he wanted their genius and 
poetry. And at least it is a pure freak of historical 
theorising to raise a man, of whom our information is so 


1 These views would have to be greatly modified if we could trust the 
criticism of Bunsen, who imagines he has disclosed to the world a work of 
Marcion in the well-known letter to Diognetus. But, with the exception 
of its contempt for the Jews and Judaic ritualism, that eloquent tract is 
profoundly anti-Marcionite in its entire scope, and is rather the composi- 
tion of a cultivated gentleman not thoroughly informed, than of a twisted 
theologian who aimed at Church promotion ; and there is not one tittle of 
positive evidence to connect it with the name of Marcion. What sort of 
historical criticism is this ? 2 
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scant, and whose exaggerations are so extreme, almost 
above every contemporary, even his Carthaginian anta- 
gonist. We suppose he owes his elevation chiefly to the 
labour Tertullian expended in his demolition, which 
labour was perhaps owing to the circumstance that the 
asceticism of Marcion cast a cloud upon the asceticism 
of Montanus, or that the less imaginative Gnosticism of 
the Pontian heretic was something with which the 
African could more cordially grapple. Marcion seems to 
have belonged to a class of feeble reasoners who get 
relief from difficulties in belief by shifting them, logically, 
back a stage, content if they get them out of their 
immediate vision. The world he saw around him in that 
melancholy time could not have come from supreme? 
wisdom and goodness; and he took refuge in the thought 
of a subordinate world-creator, from whom the Christ of 
God supreme came down to redeem us. Tertullian easily 
smote his refuge in pieces. “If my God was ignorant of 
another above him, your God knew not that there was an- 
other beneath him. As, says Heraclitus the obscure, it is 
the same way above and below. Or if he was not ignorant, 
but the state of matters was present to his knowledge 


1Marcion suggests the author of the Vestiges. The former had very 
much the latter’s difficulty in connecting the Great and Distant God of 
his philosophical imaginings with the ‘‘animantia minutiora,” of which 
Tertullian tells us he made sport. Indeed, ‘‘ Vestigism” is but the 
modern scientific phase of the ancient ‘‘ Gnosticism.” It may be worth 
the noticing, for Professor Baden Powell’s consolation, that he had a great 
precursor. Saturninus taught that ‘‘man was formed by the angels an 
imperfect image of the Supreme Being—that he crept upon the ground 
like a worm, in a state of utter helplessness and inability to stand upright, 
until God mercifully animated him with a spark of life ””—of spiritual life 
that must be—‘‘a moral nature.” Has the Oxford professor greatly 
improved on his master ? 
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from the beginning, sin and death, and the author himself 
of sin, the devil, and every evil which my God suffered 
to exist, all this too is chargeable on thine who suffered 
him to suffer it.’! Extreme and one-sided, Marcion had 
seized hold of the benignant side of Christianity, perhaps, 
as we have hinted, because that appeared to harmonise 
with his philosophical conception of a far-removed 
impassible deity ; and, as has so often been the case with 
half-Christianised philosophists, he took up an extreme 
aversion to the punitive energy of Moses and the 
prophets? The writings of the Old Testament, accord- 
ingly, he attributed to the creator God. But as these 
writings were acknowledged in the New Testament, the 
New Testament must go through a process of critical 
purgation. The precursor of the Tiibingen school (who 
in other respects resemble the second century Gnostics), 
Marcion set Paul in abrupt opposition to the other 
apostles—basing his views, like Baur, upon the collision 
between Paul and Peter at Antioch (which in reality tells 
the other way), and held Paul alone to be the apostle of 
Christ. All the books of the orthodox canon accordingly 
were rejected, save the Pauline Epistles and an emended 
edition of the Gospel of Luke. Having thus obtained a 
pure Christian instrument by a thoroughgoing applica- 
tion of “higher criticism,” he constructed his Antitheses 


1 Adv. Mar. lib. ii. c. 28. 
It is a common mistake to make this contrast between the sternness of 


the Old Testament and the mildness of the New. It has a side of truth 
—God’s love is brought more gloriously out in the latter than in the 
former, and occupies a more prominent position ; but where the light is 
brighter, the shadows are far deeper also. Mr. Maurice, with whom the 
idea of love overbears all else, has felt this, and finds himself greatly 
more at home in the earlier than the later Scripture. 
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with the object of establishing an essential antagonism 
between the Scriptures of the creator God and the 
Scriptures of the good God of Christ. Marcion assails 
the Old Testament for its immoralities—it taught 
revenge of injuries, it authorised the Israelites to defraud 
the Egyptians; for its contradictions,—it forbade the 
worship of images, and yet stored the Temple with 
them ; for its unworthy and oppressive ceremonial ; for 
its gross anthropomorphic views of Deity. These objec- 
tions are not strange to us; Tertullian successfully 
repelled most of them seventeen centuries ago. ‘Take, 
for example, his explanation of the last of the points we 
have noted. “Utterly foolish are they who judge 
divine things by human, and think that because anger 
is a passion of corrupt humanity, it is the same affirmed 
of God as affirmed of man. Distinguish between the 
natures, and give the different meaning as the different 
natures require, even when you apply to them the 
identical word: . . . Deus omnia patitur suo more quo 
eum pati condecet, propter quem homo eadem patitur 
eeque suo more.”! But Tertullian is not content with a 
negative refutation, he gives a positive exhibition of the 
pure and noble and generous and loving spirit which 
animates the books of the ancient Scripture. And 
carrying the argument still further, he takes Marcion on 
his own ground,—he takes Marcion’s made-up Bible, and 
with it he irresistibly proves the inseparable connection 
between the Old Testament and Christ, he irresistibly 
proves that the God of mere benignity is a dream. 
“The long and elaborate treatise against Marcion,” says 
1 Adv. Mar. lib. ii. c. 16. 
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Mr. Norton, “is a composition that so clearly exhibits 
the workings of a powerful mind, in which striking 
thoughts are presented with such condensations of 
language, expressions stand out in such bold relief, and 
arguments are sometimes so rapidly developed, as, not- 
withstanding a difficult style and a corrupt text, to fix 
the attention and create an interest in the exposition and 
confutation of obsolete errors.” 

We pass over the tract against the Valentinians, whose 
speculative dreams afford a fitting theme for Tertullian’s 
sarcasm ; the tract against Hermogenes, which effectually 
demolishes the philosophising painter's theory of the 
origin of evil; the tract against the Jews, chiefly interest- 
ing as it shows that the Jewish controversy stood much 
in Tertullian’s time as it does in our own,—we pass 
over these (our space enjoins us) to notice the more 
important Adversus Praxeam. 

Praxeas was an Asiatic heretic, who maintained the 
error known as Patripassianism, towards which, or some 
form of Unitarianism or Monarchianism, there was about 
this period a tendency. Tertullian had a sectarian 
grudge against Praxeas at anyrate (Praxeas had given 
evil counsel at Rome concerning the treatment of the 
Montanists), and he was all the readier, it is to be feared, 
to fall upon his heresy. The result was a real contribu- 
tion to the true statement of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Consider all the circumstances of the case,—consider that 
the era of the creeds was yet a century away,—and the 
capacity for doctrinal statement on one of the most 
recondite subjects in theology the tract displays, demands 
for its author an honourable position among theologians. 
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Tertullian is substantially Athanasian, almost Athanasian 
in his terms. He is the first, we believe, to describe the 
manner of subsistence of the divine persons in the God- 
head, in the now familiar word, Trinity: he is a great 
thinker on a hard subject, who finds the term that all 
men ever after instinctively employ as the best utterance 
of the reality. He uses the celebrated Athanasian 
phrases, “God of God,” “Light of Light.”1 Thus he 
writes: “For though the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
are three, they are three not in condition but in degree, 
not in substance but in form, not in power but in species, 
—being of one substance, one condition, and one power, 
because there is one God from whom those degrees, 
forms, and species, in the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, are derived.” 2 Again: “Pater et Filius 
duo et hoc non ex separatione substantie sed ex dis- 
positione.”* And again: “Tertius enim est Spiritus a 
deo et filio sicut tertius a radice fructus ex frutice, et 
tertius a fonte rivus ex flumine et tertius a sole apex ex 
radio.”* This is beyond all doubt Nicene Trinitarianism, 
and a careful statement of it. We do not mean that 
Tertullian’s statements are without ground of exception, 
—that could hardly be expected where, with the 
extremest care, the most accomplished doctor is apt to 
slip. He has peculiar views concerning the ante- 


1 Apol. c. 21. In the same chapter we have the phrase, ‘ Filium Dei, 
et Deum dictum ex unitate substantiz.,” 


2 Aud. Prax. c. 2, (Bishop of Lincoln’s translation. ) 

3 Ibid. ce. 19. 

* “The three persons in the Trinity stand to each other in the relation 
of the root, the shrub, and the fruit ; of the fountain, the river, and the 


cut from the river ; of the sun, the ray, and the terminating point of the 
ray” (Bishop or Lincoun), 
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temporal condition of the Son, yet his pre-existence 
with the Father from eternity, as a distinct personal 
reality, is strongly asserted,—and to all intents he is 
Athanasian, a Western Athanasian, for he seems to state 
more fully the true doctrine of the Holy Ghost than the 
men of the Nicene age. 

A third class of Tertullian’s writings we may some- 
what loosely call the Practical, as dealing in some form 
with practical Christian life and duty. 

1. The sufferings the early Christian endured are 
inadequately measured by fines and imprisonments, 
and exiles and cruel deaths. Paganism was inwrought 
into the whole framework of society, and everywhere he 
was coming into contact and conflict with it—every- 
where he ran the risk of offending the dominant faith or 
his own conscience. The storm of persecution broke in 
its fury and passed away again. That was nothing to 
this perpetual steering among dangerous reefs. Who 
shall think what delicate consciences must have endured 
in heathen homes, and in the difficult positions in which 
the Christians often found themselves? We may well 
imagine that the persecuting edict was not seldom a 
relief, bringing with it the crisis strength and energy. 
There is a series of treatises from Tertullian’s pen in 
which all this is presented in an interesting light; they 
deal with the casuistry of Christian duty in the trying 
circumstances to which allusion has been made. Their 
titles are—Of the Soldier’s Crown; Of the Shows ; Of 
Idolatry ; Of Flight in Persecution. The De Corona 1 had 


1Gibbon has been commended for his great accuracy, even for his 
thorough acquaintance with the Christian Fathers. None of these had 
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its origin in this way. A Christian soldier, on some 
high occasion when bounty-money was distributed, 
instead of wearing, like his comrades, the laurel crown 
customary at such times, kept it in his hand. This was 
noticed by his officer, and led to his imprisonment. The 
incident appears to have occasioned some excitement. 
There was much speaking about believers, about the 
unwisdom of an act which perilled the peace the Church 
at the time happily enjoyed. Tertullian rushed to the 
rescue of the inculpated brother, in whom he saw only a 
faithful confessor of his heavenly Lord. His great 
argument is, that the flower-crown is so connected with 
idolatry as to complicate its wearer in homage to the 
gods. Historically, its origin is connected with idolatry, 
its ordinary use is connected with idolatry; and then 
there is no natural propriety in the thing itself to 
fall back upon, which would alter matters,—flowers 
upon the head, Tertullian maintains, is anti-natural, and 
the more liberal Clement of Alexandria agrees with him. 
Neither idols nor symbols are to us what they were to 
the ancient world; the former have lost their magic 
power, and the latter their articulate voice. The 


greater claims on his attention than Tertullian. No historian of the 
Decline and Fall of Ancient Rome could with any comfort or conscien- 
tiousness write the story of the second and third centuries without a 
tolerably familiar acquaintance with their most powerful Latin writer. 
One of the works of Tertullian to which Gibbon alludes is the De Corona, 
and yet he can hardly have read its first chapter—for he pronounces it 
the Churchman’s composition, while itself unequivocally declares the 
opposite. Gibbon further states that it was impossible the Gnostics could 
have used our Gospels ; he might have seen the opposite in almost every 
page of Tertullian’s controversial writings—a warning against plausible 
theorising on history, where facts are at all to be had. The stupidest 


witness is more to be trusted to than the speculations of Gibbon or 
Niebuhr, 
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susceptibility of the Christian conscience which we may 
think feebleness, was perhaps the instinct of safety with 
those whose nature had been profoundly injured by idol 
superstition. Who knows what ruin may come of a 
single flash of association across the old criminal’s mind ? 
Who would look with scorn on the recovered drunkard 
as he shrinks from even a transient glance on the 
sparkling wine-cup? Tertullian, no doubt, overdrives 
his point, and uses invalid reasoning, yet we will not 
speak of his outrageous fanaticism; his side of the 
question the Church was the better of hearing, now that 
she was moving onward to world-supremacy. The De 
Spectaculis rests on surer grounds. It is a strong, wild, 
eloquent request against the Christians having anything 
to do with the public shows of the heathens. These 
shows were to all intents religious services—the gods, 
and the sacrifices, and the priests, had a great part in 
them all. He who went to the circus, entering 
sympathetically into its exhibitions, simply denied his 
faith. The theatre was not merely idolatrous, but 
utterly polluted with lust and cruelty. It is a stirring 
and noble summons which is addressed to the Church : 
«|. In these have your circus games; look upon the 
courses of the world—the lapsing seasons,.. . defend 
the Churches, . . . glory in the palms of martyrdom. If 
the learning of the stage delight you, you have learning 
enough, plenty of verses, sentences, songs, voices,—and 
not fables but verities, not shams but realities. Would 
you have wrestlings and fightings ; of these there is no 
lack. Behold impurity thrown down by purity, perfidy 
slain by faithfulness, cruelty stricken by compassion, 
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shamelessness cast into the shade by modesty,—these 
are our combats in which we too are crowned. Wouldst 
thou have blood ? thou hast Christ’s.” The close of this 
famous tract seems at first sight conceived in a dark and 
unchristian spirit, in its awful rejoicing over the judg- 
ment of the wicked. Yet if we judge Tertullian fairly, 
there is no more reason to charge a spirit of revenge 
upon him than upon the British people because it rang 
bells and blazed bonfires when Sebastopol was destroyed. 
The De Idololatria is a further carrying out of the same 
stricter views. It gives one an intensely vivid idea of 
the difficulties through which Christianity in the early 
ages had to fight its way. It suggests a secret history 
no pen has written, for no eye but one was witness of it. 
Carpenters, smiths, plasterers, painters, gilders, shop- 
keepers, schoolmasters had all their temporal interests 
more or less involved in the idol system. The making 
or decorating of idols was in some cases the sole occupa- 
tion. One need not say what a barrier all this raised 
between the new faith and the very classes which were 
its principal aim. What perplexing questions inevitably 
came up on Christian converts, horror-stricken at their 
past, and fearful of any re-defilement? What did true 
devotion to his heavenly Master demand of the idol- 
caster or the idol-gilder? Could the schoolmaster con- 
tinue teaching the catechism of the gods (a reality) ? 
Could the shopkeeper still sell his frankincense and 
other provision for the temple? These are the questions 
the De Idololatria debates. As we have said, its author 
takes the stricter view. The workman must have no 
hand in idol work, let him apply his skill elsewhere— 
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“the arts have as many branches as man has wants”; 
or, at anyrate, “no necessity is laid on him whose only 
necessity is not to sin.” The principle is carried 
resolutely out. There is unquestionably an ultraism of 
view in these three tracts; but we must not judge too 
rapidly or strongly. Let homage be done to their lofty 
moral tone, to their dauntless faith; let it be remem- 
bered that to Tertullian, as to the Apostle John, heathen- 
dom lay in the wicked one—a fortress to be stormed 
and razed to the dust, not to be entered into terms with ; 
let it be remembered that there were lax reasonings 
abroad among the followers of the Cross,—even idol- 
makers were in the ministry of the Church,—that it 
was with concrete realities rather than abstractions 
Tertullian’s mind was working in his impassioned 
sentences. In the heat and pressure of a great conflict, 
we must not wonder if equanimity is not altogether kept, 
and decorum is sometimes broken. Tertullian often 
reminds us, in his casuistical writings, of the extremer 
Puritans of England and the extremer Covenanters of 
Scotland. What Popery and Prelacy were to the latter, 
the religion of the gods was to the former. For the 
dislike of saints’ days, copes, and surplices, you have the 
dislike of heathen holidays and crowns, and all attire of 
idolatrous suggestion. There is the same vehement 
contempt for the feeble and luxurious. 

The De Fuga in Persecutione is of the same type as the 
tracts we have just noticed. It is one of the most 
characteristic of Tertullian’s productions. Among the 
other hard points of conscience the faithful had to 
decide, was their duty in the time of persecution— 
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whether they should abide its onfall or flee from it. It 
is a question not at all so easy of decision as we moderns 
imagine. The Saviour’s injunction to flight from the 
city persecuting to another, Tertullian had the ingenuity 
to perceive, was a special one, and not of universal 
application. He saw also that the apostles did not in 
every case act upon the principle of getting out of 
danger wherever it might threaten. Did not Paul go 
up to Jerusalem, though he knew that bonds and 
imprisonment awaited him? This is the example of 
authority—it suits the writer’s daring and energetic soul. 
The general argument is, that persecutions come in the 





providence of God, and are a divine discipline which 
the Church is not to flee from, but thankfully receive. 
If Tertullian had been reasoning against Marcion or 
Valentinus, he would not have failed to observe that the 
means of escape may be equally a providential intimation 
of duty to flee. His reasoning is incorrect, but perhaps 
his practical conclusion in the circumstances was the 
right one. Unless Christian men stood fast and true to 
one another,—unless their pastors did not flinch,—the 
Church must have become utterly disorganised. The 
passive resistance of a great community was sure to 
conquer even the Cesar, as in fact again and again it did. 
And if Tertullian’s logic was at fault, his wakening calls 
were what the Church required. “Brother, this doctrine 
seems to you hard; but recollect what God said, ‘ Let 
him who can receive it, receive it ;’ that is, let him who 
cannot receive it depart. He who fears to suffer, does 
not belong to Him who suffered.”1 These were the 
1 De Fuga, e. 14. 
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notes for the martyr time. Yet Tertullian did not 
advocate anything like recklessness. When the severity 
of persecution came, let it be met by wisdom; let the 
larger meeting be discontinued for a season; let 
Christians assemble in twos and threes under shelter of 
the night. We are again reminded of our forefathers. 
The Scotch Covenanter would have heartily sympathised 
with the African Montanist on the subject of fugitive 
bishops. There is, however, one great and notable 
diversity; Tertullian bids defiance to proconsul and 
emperor, he will fight and conquer—by enduring. 
Never a thought of political resistance crosses his mind. 
It is, indeed, one of the marvels of early times, that 
with leaders such as he, no idea of political resistance 
ever seems to have visited the great Christian imperium 
in imperio. One wonders if the same unpolitical 
character had been impressed on the Churches of the 
Reformation what their history had been. It is a ques- 
tion worth entertaining. 

2. Among the Practical writings of Tertullian, we 
have next those we designate the Ascetic. They com- 
prise the two books addressed To his Wife—the Exhor- 
tation to Chastity, the Monogamy, the Chastity, the 
Dress of Women, the Veiling of Virgins, and the Fasts. 
The three first of these tracts deal very much with the 
same subject—second marriage; in all, the ascetic posi- 
tion is distinctly taken up—more mildly in the Ad 
Uxorem, decidedly, even vehemently in the De Ezhor- 
tatione and the Monogamia, which plainly teach that 
marriage is a “ species inferioris mali,” and re-marriage a 
“species stupri.” We have said that the Ad Uzorem 
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is more mildly ascetic. This is especially true of its 
second part, which, at least in spirit, is a sort of retracta- 
tion of the first ;—Tertullian now, in case of his pre- 
decease, only counsels against re-marriage with a heathen, 
—he had known, it appears, instances of Christian 
women becoming the wives of pagan husbands,—an 
indicative circumstance both with respect to the one 
religion and the other. The second book of the Ad 
Uxorem abounds in this better spirit. It has much 
beautiful thought and feeling, and is a precious record of 
those old times both in their glory and their defects. 
How sad that he who could rise to the words in which 
Tertullian concludes, should have become a devotee of 
the asceticism now rising on the Churches! “ What a 
blessed thing is the marriage of two believers, of one 
hope, one discipline, servants of the same Master! ... 
Together they offer up their prayers,—together they lie 
in the dust, and keep their fasts, teaching each other, 
exhorting each other, bearing up each other. They are 
together in God’s Church, together at God’s feast, 
together in straits, persecutions, consolations; freely the 
sick are visited and the indigent supported; there are 
alms without trouble; sacrifices without scruple; daily 
unimpeded diligence. Christ sees it and rejoices.”1 The 
De Pudicitia is conceived in the very strongest asceticism ; 
its aim is to prove that fornicatio and mechia belong to 
the class of mortal sins, and, committed after baptism,? 

1 Ad Uz. lib. ii. c. 9. 

* Tertullian allows another baptism—lavacrum sanguinis. ‘* Unde et 
ex vulnere lateris domini aqua et sanguis utriusque lavacri paratura 


manavit.” It does not appear that martyrdom implied death, ‘ Aliud 
martyrium necessarium est pro delictis novis” (De Pud. c. 22). 
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that no human absolution (pax ecclesiastica) can be 
granted. What Tertullian meant by the distinction 
between mortal and venial sins, is not clear, Perhaps, 
notwithstanding his strong language, the idea in his mind 
is merely disciplinary. At the very least, there is a sad 
departure from the spirit of the New Testament—there 
is the Jewish externalism, which so naturally appears 
when processes of discipline are disconnected from evan- 
gelical impulse and action ; a church engrossed with 
sorting itself, ere ever it thinks, is back under the 
shadow of Sinai. There is in the De Pudicitia withal no 
Sacrament of Penance. Tertullian is too earnest to 
make gains for the Church of conscience-terrors. 

The De Cultu Feminarum is a counsel to Christian 
women against gay and costly attire. It is almost as 
much Puritan as ascetic. With a few changes, a stern 
Roundhead of the time of Cromwell might have written 
it. It presents a curious picture of society in the North 
African capital. Ladies dressed in the most extravagant 
style—in Tertullian’s strong way of it they sometimes 
wore an “island” round their necks, they dyed their 
hair, they used paint freely on the face. Tertullian 
often misinterprets, but he never treats Nature lightly, 
—WNature is a very temple of God Most High—and all 


1 A very remarkable thing in the Pudicitia, and in Tertullian’s writings 
generally, is his low sacerdotalism and his high ritualism. Baptism is 
no less to him than to a Tractarian, the Bishop is no more than to a 
Presbyterian’ or Independent. The Church feeling may become far 
stronger by the subsidence of Clericism, as the national feeling is in- 
tensest in democracies—the Church feeling which the unpriestly Cartha- 
ginian knew only how to realise in the Church’s sacraments, but which 
may have a far deeper and grander realisation in a widespread missionary 
spirit. 
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this in his eyes is simply sacrilege. Besides, what place 
has this way of soft luxuriousness in the great life-and- 
death conflict with the devil and his hosts? “The 
times, most of all these times, of the Christians are 
transacted not with gold, but with iron.” Not that 
untidiness and filth are approved,—the rich and the 
high-born, as beseems their station, may even go forth 
Pompatice, but on their guard. “ Paint your eyes with 
modesty and your mouth with silence; in your ears 
insert the word of God, bind upon your necks the yoke 
of Christ. Be subject to your husbands, and ye shall be 
sufficiently adorned. Busy your hands in the wool, fix 
your feet at home,—and they shall please more than 
in gold: ‘ Taliter pigmentate. Deum habebitis amatorem.’” 
The De Vestitw strongly implies that Christianity is now 
making way with the higher classes—that among its 
disciples there are, if not many of the “mighty,” very 
many of the well-to-do ; otherwise, what use in declaim- 
ing against gold and gay attire?! Under the Roman 
civilisation, as under our own, there must have been a 
great middle class, though its political action is so little 
conspicuous on the page of history. Among merchants, 
and traders, and the higher class of artisans, there is 
little doubt Christianity found its first home, as ever 
since with such it has found its kindliest entertainment. 
It was the mob and the proconsul the primitive Chris- 
tians feared. The De Virginibus Velandis is but the 
complement of the De Vestitu. This is the tract about 
which Isaac Taylor made such a damaging mistake, as 
if the question it treated were the veiling of “ Nuns.” 


} The same reasoning also applies to the Pedagogue of Clement. 
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Tertullian does not write of nuns, but of the proprieties 
of virgins, that is, of unmarried women,—and insists, of 
course, on their being veiled in the congregation. The 
African Church, it appears, had no ordinance upon the 
subject, and he argues like any old-fashioned Presby- 
terian, on the necessity of uniformity. Though not in 
its technical application, we have in the De Velandis the 
famous phrase “Sponsze Christi,’-—symptomatic and 
prophetic. 

The De Jejuniis is a vindication of the extreme views 
and practices of the Montanist sect on the subject of 
fasting. We learn from it that the position held by at 
least many in the Church on this subject was still far 
from the ultraism which afterwards prevailed. 

The pervasive asceticism of all these tracts is what we 
may call the marriage asceticism. It is rooted deep in 
the soul of their great author—if we might so speak, it is 
his monomania. What does it mean? How was sucha 
man so utterly diseased—one who had a reverence for 
Nature, the poet or the man of science might envy; one 
to whom Gnosticism was a black and deadly error; one 
who owned a profound allegiance to the Scriptures and 
to Christ ; one who had cordially responded to many of 
the highest and finest impulses of the New Faith? No 
careful reader of Tertullian can well doubt the solution. 
The first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans is the 
solution. Read that chapter in the lurid radiance 
Tertullian casts upon it, and you will have some adequate 
~ conception of the frightful sensuality of the last days of 
Roman heathendom,—a sensuality which utterly be- 
clouded all nobler views of the relation between man 


os 
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and woman,—from which reawakened moral life fled in a 
burst of horror—any sort of association with which made 
the newborn sensibilities painfully uneasy. Has evan- 
gelical Protestantism got above it? When a man of 
any singular devoutness becomes a husband, is there no 
feeling that he has gone down—down nearer to the 
earth ? 

3. Among Tertullian’s practical writings we, last of 
all, place those on Baptism, Repentance, Prayer, Patience, 
and also the Exhortation to the Martyrs. The De 
Baptismo we should have expected to find of the theo- 
logical or dogmatic cast,—it is only so, however, to a 
very small extent. It is, indeed, not easy to determine 
precisely what is its writer’s doctrine of baptism. It 
seems to be this,—the recipient of baptism must have 
faith; wherever there is faith, baptism is the divine 
medium through which forgiveness of sins is communi- 
cated. Faith is necessary to baptism, but baptism 
under the Christian dispensation is necessary to faith. 
In. baptism faith is clothed with the divine realities 
which, so to speak, are its objective counterparts. The 
well-known passage in this tract on infant baptism 
cannot be very strongly urged on either side; it cer- 
tainly implies that children were in Tertullian’s time 
baptized, and it seems more than probable that one who 
was ever ready to urge tradition, would, in his counsel of 
delay, have referred to the time when pedobaptism was 
unpractised, if there had been any remembrance or relic 
of it. There is not a little in the De Baptismo super- 


*“Tavacrum obsignatio est fidei” (De Pon. c. 6).  ‘ Obsignatio 
Baptismi, vestimentum fidei” (De Bapt. c. 18). 
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stitious and fanciful. The De Penitentia treats of 
repentance in various aspects. It is inspired by a deep 
moral earnestness. It sets forth, on the one hand, the 
blessedness of the grace, and on the other, the guilt of 
lapsing back from it. We learn from Tertullian that in 
his day for more grievous sin there was only one Church 
restoration, and in connection with that, most humiliat- 
ing public confession ; but there is nothing of priestly or 
auricular confession, nor of a sacrament of penance. The 
De Oratione is a sort of commentary on the Lord’s 
Prayer, followed up by practical suggestions. It has 
many fine and impressive thoughts. The proverbial 
saying that prayer moves the hand that moves the 
universe, we meet with in Tertullian in another form— 
“Prayer alone conquers God.” There are few nobler 
passages than this: “ We are the true worshippers and 
the true priests, who, praying in the spirit, offer the 
sacrifice to God of the befitting and acceptable prayer. 
This, devoted with all the heart, from the pasture- 
grounds of faith, under the charge of truth, unblemished, 
pure, crowned by love,—this, with the pomp of good 
works, amid psalms and hymns, we ought to lead up to 
the altar of God, omnia nobis a Deo impetraturam.”* The 
De Patientia enforces and illustrates the duty of sub- 
missiveness of spirit. It was a fitting theme for those 
suffering days. If we remember when it was written, 
we shall not read it without emotion and admiration. 
Instead of the soured and rebellious temper which a 
~ couple of centuries of unjust treatment might well have 
explained, and in some measure excused, he describes the 


1 De Oratione, c. 23. 
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glories of patience as with the pen of a passionate lover. 
We quote a characteristic passage, exhibiting the writer’s 
gift of language and declamatory power—(we cannot 
translate): “So God is a trustee of our patience suffi- 
ciently trustworthy. If you deposit a wrong in his 
hand, He is an avenger; if a loss, He is a restorer; if 
an ailment, He is a physician; if death, He is a raiser 
up. What licence has patience which has God for her 
debtor! Nor undeservedly. For she looks to all his 
will, she intervenes in aid of all his commands. Fidem 
munit, pacem gubernat, dilectionem adjuvat, humilitatem 
instruit, poenitentiam exspectat, exomologesin assignat, 
carnem regit, spiritum servat, lnguam frenat, manum 
continet, tentationes inculcat, scandala pellit, martyria 
consummat, pauperem consolatur, divitem temperat, 
infirmum non extendit, valentem non consumit, fidelem 
delectat, gentilem invitat, servum domino—dominum 
deo commendat, feminam exornat, virum approbat; 
amatur in puero, laudatur in juvene, suspicitur in sene ; 
in omni sexu, in omni etate, formosa est.” Ad Martyres 
is the suggestive title of a brief address to Christian 
sufferers awaiting in prison the judgment of the perse- 
cutor; it is a sort of battle oration, at once affecting 
and awakening—full of the author’s strong and peculiar 
eloquence.—This is our last group of Tertullian’s writ- 
ings, not the least remarkable—we must add, not the 
least sad. The basis is no doubt redemption, yet as 
Isaac Taylor vigorously puts it—If Christ is in the ship, 
He is asleep in the hinder part. The great first princi- 
ples of the gospel are in the background—displaced and 
overshadowed by a legal discipline. 
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Imperfect as is the preceding survey of Tertullian’s 
writings, it may in some measure enable our readers to 
enter with us on an estimate of their author, and of his 
place in Christian history. 

In every page Tertullian has left behind him we have 
the impress of a striking individuality ; everywhere some 
prominent features are distinctly marked. Who is not 
struck with his extraordinary energy? A listless word 
never comes from his pen. Even his feeblest arguments 
are strongly done. Whether he is smiting a heresy, or 
rallying the Church, or apostrophising a grace, or urging 
a duty, or abusing an opponent, you have a strong man 
working with all his might. In his rugged force 
Tertullian has reminded us of Thomas Carlyle; the 
impetuous African resembling the impetuous Scotchman, 
even in his love for expressive compounds? which tell 
out the meaning at once; the one offending against 
Augustan, as the other against Addisonian style. 
Tertullian’s affluence is not less notable than his energy. 
Affluence of thought—if ideas had come less easily he 
would have been spared from many false ones ; affluence of 
illustration, historical, analogical, imaginative ; affluence 
of language—he wields his Latin at his pleasure, we 
believe it will be acknowledged, as no man, heathen or 
Christian, of the time could do. We think he is rarely 
chargeable with verbiage, with mere vapid accumulation 
of verbs and adjectives: take that wonderful passage we 
have quoted from the tract on Patience, and if it be 


1 Take a few specimens :—Multivorantia, multinubentia, mundi-tenens, 
mundi-potens, suavi-ludius, Reciproci-cornis, pre-maledicere, con-gaudere, 
ultimare, carnaliter, massaliter, etc.,—the Lexicon marks all these as 
‘‘ Tertullian words.” 
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declamatory, it is not turgid; it is not a mere swell of 
air, collapsing under the first puncture of scrutinising 
thought. High culture is implied in what we have said 
already, and to speak of it is perhaps to repeat ourselves. 
Yet it is well to give it a special notice, if only as a 
suggestive fact; a is a great fact this alliance of the 
religion (as Celsus described it) of the wool-combers, 
tanners, and shoemakers, with the highest culture of the 
age, in Tertullian, Minucius Felix, and the Alexandrians. 
Tertullian had evidently been in the literary schools of a 
famous literary capital; you see it at once in the march 
of his periods. He had read widely both in the litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome; though Latin was his birth- 
tongue, he was master of, and published works, in Greek. 
There is withal no putting on of the literary man. His 
culture is rather of him a thing he cannot help, than 
as a Christian writer carefully assumed. Anything 
like dressing up of sentences, his asceticism perhaps 
would have counted wrong. If to his Demosthenic fire 
and energy he had added Demosthenic elaboration, in a 
later time the pulpit of Carthage might have far out- 
shone that of Antioch. You have in Tertullian argu- 
mentative genius, flashes of wit and sarcasm, no incon- 
siderable speculative power—as amply evidenced in his 
replies to Marcion and Hermogenes, and in the De Anima, 
which, notwithstanding its blots and follies, as a contri- 
bution to ontology and psychology will compare with 
the works of most of the ancient philosophers. Add to 
all this an intense religious earnestness, deeply tinged 
with ascetic gloom; strong and unwavering conviction 
that Christianity is of God, and heathenism of the devil : 
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a soul teeming with new life, which in its very strength 
and impetuosity raised up a dust of confusing emotion, 
susceptible of and receiving impulse from the whole 
expanse of the Christian revelation still imperfectly, and, 
as we might say, unorganically apprehended,—and you 
have some conception of this remarkable man. As you 
study and re-study him, the more you wonder at his 
strange, nay, contradictory combinations. Roman vigour 
and conservatism, blazing African fervour, Carthaginian 
culture, Puritan idealism and Medizval ritualism, depth 
and shallowness, the strength of a giant and the feeble- 
ness of a child, gospel noon-day and legal shadows,— 
the type of his age which the new leaven has wrought 
into wild fermentation. A great deal has been said of 
Tertullian’s extravagance, and so far truly. He must 
have had some natural tendency to that, and it grew. 
Yet what we call his extravagance, was to a large extent 
the extravagance of his time, and we must measure his 
wanderings, not by the landmarks of the nineteenth, but 
of the third century. Nor will the mightier products of 
nature, whether in mind or matter, commonly stand the 
square and line. It is the unequivocal proof of a broad 
substratum of common sense, on which some eccentrici- 
ties might safely disport themselves, that Tertullian, 
notwithstanding all his temptations, inward and outward, 
under extremely powerful deflecting influences, swerved 
less from the great highways of orthodoxy than the 
calm-tempered Alexandrians. A very disparaging com- 
parison has indeed been instituted, by the author of 
Ancient Christianity, between the African and the con- 
temporary Alexandrian teacher. * After plunging,” says 
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Mr. Taylor, “in Tertullian’s turbid stream, it is a 
refreshment to walk at ease, and breathe a wholesome 
atmosphere in the pleasant garden of Clement of Alex- 
andria. Some dozen of the Fathers might be sifted 
before we should get together as much common sense ~ 
as may be found within the compass of a few pages in 
this writer.” It is marvellous how the mists of contro- 
versy becloud the brightest vision. Read, for example, 
the tenth chapter of Clement’s Pedagogue, and judge if 
that comparative exaltation of him has any grounds. The 
Alexandrian urges the very views of the De Corona, of 
the De Virginibus, of the De Vestitw; and while allowing 
marriage somewhat more freely than Tertullian does, his 
remarks are steeped in a spirit of asceticism more 
conscience-depraving than the De Monogamia. Tertullian 
vehemently opposes a second marriage, Clement allows 
it as a thing better than a worse; it is a lapse his 
Gnostic never makes. Mr. Taylor strikingly and truly 
shows how Gnosticism, conquered by the Church, yet 
left strong impregnations of its influence. Read the last 
book of the Stromata of Clement, and you have the proof. 
Already there you have the great outlines of the haughty 
contemplatist ascetic (the angelic type) lifted up above 
the earth,—eating, drinking, marrying, but only in proud 
condescension to the necessities of his present state, as a 
lord sometimes bends to a beggar,—impassible to joy, or 
sorrow, or suchlike natural infirmities, “as adamant in 
the fire,”—“ when his children are all born, knowing his 
wife as if she had never been more to him than a sister.” 
The Latin writer has no transcendentalism, he is plain 
and downright; though apparently more extreme, there 
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is far less of the poison in him than in the Greek. It 
is utterly unfair to contrast Tertullian’s views of Scrip- 
ture with those of Clement, to the disadvantage of the 
former. To Tertullian the holy Book was without abate- 
ment vox Dei; tradition was not a co-ordinate vehicle of 
inspiration,—even the Paraclete no more than supple- 
mented on points of discipline, and was accepted only as 
standing the test of entire conformity with the grand 
articles. Clement, while amply recognising the inspired 
authority of the Bible, seems to have held the perilous 
and “ extravagant” doctrine of a secret oral tradition in 
the churches, handed down from the apostolic era. 
These were the two foremost Christian writers of their 
day, and it is natural to compare them. With singular 
resemblances, they present singular contrasts; the one 
bidding philosophy off from the enclosures of the Church 
of God: “Quid Athenis et Hierosolymis ? quid academie 
et ecclesie ?”1 the other counting Plato an Athenian 
Moses, given “to prepare and purify the Gentile mind ” 
for the reception of the gospel; the one proclaiming 
forth with a prophet’s tongue of fire a God of justice and 
a wrath to come, the other apologetic and rather indistinct 
when he has any occasion to present the severer aspects 
of the divine character; the one a thorough realist, the 
other tending to evaporate all into a shadowy ethereal- 
ism; Christianity to the one the only salvation from a 
tremendous doom, to the other a divine philosophy; the 
Christian life to the one a battle with sin and Satan, to 
the other rather a flight above all battle-din. Each is 
one-sided. But we have no doubt which gave the world 
1 De Prescrip. c. 7. 
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what most it needed, and did it greatest good. Of 
course, it is doing both injustice, but in comparing them 
we have thought of the rude crusader and the senile 
Byzantine ; it may be nearer the truth than many will 
allow who love the Alexandrian liberalism and mysticism, 
that what in real depth of soul and power Godfrey was 
to Alexius, Tertullian was to Clement. 

What place, then, shall we assign to Tertullian in the 
Church’s history? and what did he contribute to its 
course? Neander gives his answer in the title of his 
well-known monograph. As Athanasius of the Arian, 
and Augustine of the Pelagian, so Tertullian was the 
hero of the Gnostic controversy. No less than seven 
works of special or general controversy with Gnosticism 
have come down to us, some of them long and laboured. 
Vigorous, lively, acute, well fitted for general circulation, 
which no doubt they obtained, or their numbers or their 
size would have been less, who shall say what good work 
was done by them in bearing back that frightful invasion 
of Platonic and Oriental theosophy, which threatened to 
turn the gospel of salvation into a speculative dream, and 
the life of the gospel into a licentious intellectualism, or 
a monstrous conflict with nature? Especially was Ter- 
tullian the “ Anti-Gnosticus” of the Latin Church, and 
but for his schism his honours would have been assigned 
to him from the first, and S¢ Tertullian would have been 
one of the most venerated of the papal elect. But let us 
consider him not merely as a controvertist keeping off dis- 
astrous error, but as exercising a positive influence within 
the Church; let us consider him in relation to some 
of the peculiar tendencies of the Christianity of his age. 
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When the appearance of heresy, and a spirit of 
speculation, led the early Church to feel its need of 
(as we say) a scientific statement of its essential beliefs, 
it first and mainly concerned itself with what is called 
the doctrine of God. The manner of the divine sub- 
sistence, the relation of God to the universe, the Incarna- 
tion, such were the subjects to which these young 
Christians, in the divine providence, were obliged to 
address themselves, and weak and ridiculous as they 
seem to us on many points, they wrought out solutions 
on which we still are resting. To these solutions, to the 
Athanasian theology generally, Tertullian, the first power- 
ful theological mind of the Western Churches, as we 
have seen already, rendered important aid. His work 
is in the Nicene and Athanasian symbols. But there 
is a more interesting, and, it may be, even more important 
side of Tertullian’s influence on the development of 
Christian doctrine. The God of his books is more the 
God of the Bible than the God of the rationalising 
Eastern teachers,—not a speculative infinite, but the 
living, personal, all-ordaining, ever-working, sin-hating 
One. His views of man fallen, lying under the divine 
wrath, made, not born a Christian, subdued by an 
irresistible grace, equally contrast with the anthropology 
of a Clement and a Chrysostom. A very little working 
out, and you have Augustinianism ; and if we remember 
that Tertullian was the most famous African writer of 

1 ‘Sieut Deus Homini vite statum induxit, ita homo sibi mortis 
statum attraxit” (Adv. Mar. lib. ii. ¢. 8). ‘‘ Homo perierat, hominem 
restitui opportuerat” (De Carne, c. 14). “‘Hee erit vis divine gratia, 


potentior utique natura ” (De Anima, ¢. 21; Adv. Mar. lib. 1, ¢. 26, 27). 
See also De Prexscrip. ¢. 3. 
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his day, that he acted, as he could not but act, powerfully 
on the Christianity of his country, we may trace back 
to an anterior source that sublime system of doctrine 
which we connect with the name of the Bishop of 
Hippo. Who knows how much it might be owing to 
the tracts of the earnest Montanist, or to the spirit 
they diffused, that Augustine’s experience took precisely 
the course and found the issue which it did, and a 
mighty tide of life sprung up within the Church, and 
broader or narrower, deeper or shallower, flowed down 
through the dark ages, till, as though its waters had 
suddenly gathered from a thousand hidden channels, 
it swelled forth at the Reformation in irresistible force 
and volume? You can no more dissociate Tertullian 
and Augustine than you can Victor and Leo, or Antony 
and Simeon Stylites, or Priestly and Theodore Parker. 
The doctrinal position of good works in Tertullian’s time 
had not been discussed. His views were no doubt here 
broken and confused; if they had been articulately 
stated, they would have been likely even erroneous. On 
this subject, as on the Sacraments! and the Intermediate 
State, he sowed the seeds of Tridentine Romanism. 

The ecclesiastical view of the Church was fast gaining 
ground towards the end of the second century; that was 
a natural result of the ritualism that early prevailed, 

1 Tertullian’s views upon the sacraments withal are immensely removed 
from those of the Church of Rome. As we have already seen, he does not 
connect them with the priesthood, as Rome does. In regard to the 
sacrament of the Supper, the very superstitions he mentions are incon- 
sistent with transubstantiation ; which, besides, would have appeared to 
him only a peculiar form of Docetism, and is opposed to the entire scope 


of his anti-Gnostic reasonings, even when he is speaking as the conscious 
voice of orthodoxy (Adv. Mar. lib. iv. c. 40; lib. iii. ce. 8). 
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and of the overvalue of visible unity to which that 
ritualism led. Tertullian has left clearly marked traces 
of himself both in strengthening and counteracting this 
ecclesiastical tendency. His views of baptism; his 
respect for tradition, in which you have the conservative 
Roman lawyer ; his constant argumentative reference to 
the great body of Church tradition (so far, perfectly 
valid) against his Gnostic opponents, in the existing 
circumstances, always went to the side of High Church- 
ism. Cyprian was the ideal Churchman of his day, the 
foreshadow of Hildebrand. He used, we are assured, 
_ to call Tertullian his master, and daily commune with 
his pages ; there is no question what side of the Montanist 
layman the illustrious Bishop of Carthage studied, received, 
imprinted on hisage. But if in Tertullian we find strong 
High Church elements, we find also in bold relief antagonist 
elements, and these perhaps preponderating. The uni- 
versal priesthood of believers is one of his favourite 
notions ; in the tract on baptism, admitted to have been 
written before his schism, he maintains the essential 
right ' of every Christian to baptize, but thinks that, for 
the sake of the Church’s dignity, the rite should be 
ordinarily administered by bishops or presbyters. Again 
and again the same, or similar thoughts occur.? Ter- 
tullian is not an anarchist, but neither is he a sacer- 
dotalist, and this side of him was not left unused. The 
African ‘Church had a Donatus as well as a Cyprian. 
Donatus and his party seem not, more than Cyprian and 


1 «Etiam laicis jus est, quod enim ex «quo accipitur, ex equo dari 
potest” (De Baptis. c. 17). 

2 Nonne et laici sacerdotes sumus” (De Hxhort. c. 7; De Monogam. 
ce. 7). ‘Non ecclesia numerus episcoporum * (De Pudi. c. 21). 
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the Church, to have freed themselves from ritualism, but 
they set boldly up a Church of purity in contrast with a 
Church of priests ; and generally the Donatist discussions 
evolved important views, which, as bread cast upon the 
waters, returned after many days. The distinction 
between the visible and invisible Church was reached. 
Tichonius, the Donatist grammarian, spoke of the “Corpus 
domini bipartitum ”; and the Churchman, Augustine, in 
his comment on the rules of Tichonius, used nearly 
equivalent language. The Montanists and Donatists, 
the better sects of the Middle Ages, Wycliffe and Huss, 
the Reformers; is this not a vital succession, a succession 
growing ever stronger and purer as it descends ?1? 

Side by side with ecclesiasticism went on the great 
ascetic movement. Anthony and Hilarion had not yet 


1See Neander. The Donatist controversy is one of great interest 
and importance. Neander’s chapter on it is, on the whole, most admir- 
able. Yet have the Donatists received historical justice? It seems to us 
very far from clear that the Church party are as free from blame at the 
commencement of the conflict as the Berlin historian holds: we confess 
to a sympathy with the bolder and more downright views of the 
opponents of Mensurius—views thoroughly imbued by Tertullian’s spirit. 
The remarks of Augustine in his De Doctrina, on the rules of Tichonius, 
leave little doubt that the theological grammarian, though a ‘‘ Donatista 
Hereticus,” was a thoughtful and sensible man,—not such a man as 
would sympathise with a sect utterly fanatical. It is to be remembered 
how apt an ultra minority is to give its aspect to the whole body, and to 
be spoken of by opponents as if it represented the whole. Besides the 
points mentioned in the text—in the discussions of the Donatist 
theologians (Cresconius, Petilianus, Gaudentius, and others, apparently 
not unmeet antagonists of the Doctor of Hippo), there were other 
important and fruitful views developed. Thus, under the true inspira- 
tion of Tertullian’s puritanism, the significant question was asked— 
‘* Quid est imperatori cum ecclesia?’’ Tertullian’s toleration views were 
carried out—carried out by some to the extent of holding that not even 
the pagan sacrifices should be interfered with by the civil power, that 
for offences against religion there should be only “ vindicta spiritalis.” 
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appeared, but they were not distant and Tertullian sped 
them on their journey. As we have seen, his ascetic 
writings are numerous, and his views, for the time, 
extreme ; in fact he abuses the Church for its looseness, 
contemptuously denounces it for its “ multivorantia ” and 
its “ multinubentia.”? But of what kind was Tertullian’s 
asceticism ? For there are various asceticisms, differing 
essentially from one another, and likely in the natural 
course of things to produce vastly different results. 
There is the Gnostic, the Symbolic, and the Puritanic. 
The Gnostic asceticism, whether in its Brahminical or 
Buddhist development, is based on a demoralising idea of 
evil as inherent in and arising out of matter; not sin, 
but necessity. With this Tertullian was very little 
tainted. Matter had no unholiness in his thoughts, 
the very opposite; his realism even led him towards 
materialistic conceptions of the soul. The Symbolic 
asceticism seems more or less natural to man. They 
who mourn for the departed have a symbol of their 
grief in a peculiar attire; the same instinct seeks a 
symbol for the sorrow of repentance, or any other grief 
of religious experience. In itself, and in its measure, 
this is neither unscriptural nor unevangelical. But sin 
in himself, sin in the Church, sin like a death-flood 
rolling over the earth,—this pressing on a soul some- 
what gloomy, that had never got the joyous elasticity 
of a clear gospel faith, in which, so to speak, conscience 
overbore reason and heart, would tend to make the 
penitential frame Tertullian’s prevailing one,—and _ peni- 
tence would have its symbols in fasts and vigils and the 
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like. We do not like to hear that one in an arduous 
campaign of weary marches and bloody conflicts is 
living luxuriously in the costly tent. There is some- 
thing of the same feeling in the gallant soldier of the 
Cross as he sternly exclaims, Zempora Christianorum 
semper, et nunc vel maxime, non auro sed ferro transig- 
untur* It may be objected that this is no solution 
of Tertullian’s marriage views, but we think it is so 
partly ; and we have already noticed whence proceeded 
his disorder here. He was a sort of nuptial teetotaler ; 
his teetotalism having much the same natural history as 
that of our Temperance Societies. We have again the 
Puritanie asceticism. When spiritual realities in their 
naked grandeur press upon man’s spirit, when he has 
gotten, as it were, face to face with God and truth, there 
is some instinctive jealousy of any intercepting veil, such 
as a luxurious imagination weaves, and hence the dislike 
of gorgeous churches and gorgeous church adornment ; 
some tendency also to despise all glitter and show, as if 
beneath the notice of those who converse with the real 
and the everlasting. Was there not something of this 
too in Tertullian’s case? In a word, Tertullian was an 
ascetic, and helped on the disastrous ascetic movement 
which committed Christendom to a false idea of the 
Christian life ; but his asceticism was of the nobler kind, 
based upon conscience, teeming with moral life, having 
in it a grand if exaggerated spiritualism ; and it did good 
work of its kind, in breaking in the young nations of the 
West, and preparing them for their coming of Christ. It 
is well to mourn that Tertullian was not a Paul. But is it 


1 De Cultu Fem. c. 13. 
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not well to be thankful that Tertullian was not a Clement, 
that Augustine was not a Theodore or a Chrysostom ? 
Again, there are many indications in Tertullian’s 
writings that in the Church of his day there was much 
religious indifference and moral laxity; and it was still 
worse in the generation following. These are terrible 
pictures of African Christianity which Cyprian, and at a 
later period Salvian, draw. Shall we say of Tertullian 
that he stemmed the tide of evil, or rolled it on? It 
cannot be denied that his moral tone is high, he is free 
from the looseness or obliquity which darken the illus- 
trious names of a succeeding era. A new man, born 
again of a “Superna Virtus,” in love with the moral 
glories of Christ and the Christian book, hating sin from 
the bottom of his heart, he calls men to repentance and 
purity ; he does not give the perfect freedom of the 
perfect truth, but with a great voice he rouses and rallies 
a fading life. The gospel is very dimly in the law. The 
law is in the gospel, satisfied and gloried by it. But 
just as in a deficiency of outward revelation, the law 
with its Sinai terrors overshadows the gospel, so in 
certain conditions of the Church, imperfection of subjec- 
tive vision narrows the objective revelation back again to 
the days of Sinai; the lips of the elect are baptized in 
the fires of Moses, and in a law-work, from which withal 
they are never able to lead out into the gospel’s joyous 
freedom; they give sinew and life-blood to the conscience. 
Tertullian is an illustration. He was the voice of one 
erying in the desert, “ Repent ye,’ rather than of one 
crying from the cross’s shelter and love,—“ Come ye.” 
His semi-legalism wrought both good and evil; the good 
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the Reformation reaped; shall we say that Rome system- 
atised and canonised the evil? But while we speak 
thus, we must not forget that Christ has a great place 
in Tertullian’s religion. The historical Saviour, the 
person of the God-man was dear above all to him; did 
he not help to limn out that glorious conception of the 
glorious One which, during the dark ages, was never lost, 
and which has done so much to form the conscience of 
the modern world? Though his views of the primary 
truths of the gospel were broken and imperfect, he rested 
finally on the atoning sacrifice of Christ. Christ is 
“Patris deprecator et oblator anime sue pro populi 
salute” :1 the death of Christ is “ summum fundamentum 


ce 


evangelii et salutis nostre”;* Christ came “ut ipse a 
delicto purus et omnia sanctus pro peccatoribus obiret.” ? 
Under new and vast impulses, strong, original, self- 
reliant, undisciplined in theological schools, with no great 
theological predecessors to guide him, Tertullian was the 
very man to give forth at once imperfect and powerful 
views of truth. Minds in his state are always sowers, 
and he emphatically was so. He sowed many tares—it 
cannot be denied; but we would rather remember that 
he bore high the standard of God’s truth in a great battle- 
day—that he rooted deep in his native Church some of 
the sublimest and most precious truths of revelation to 
bear fruit in the future for the healing of the world.* 


1 Adv. Mar. ii. c. 26. 2 Ibid, iii. c. 8. 3 De Pud. c. 22, 

4'We had hoped to be able, so far at least, to discuss the writings of 
Tertullian in their bearings on some of the religious controversies of our 
time. Thus the absence of the properly and distinctively miraculous 
from the pages of the miracle-loving African is a great fact against the 
mythical hypothesis ; the crudities and blunders of the cultured rhetor- 
ician throw a striking light on the inspiration of the unlearned writers of 
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As there is a sectarianism of churches, so is there a 
sectarianism of ages ; both are in conflict with a doctrine 
of all Christian creeds,—render at least imperfect the 
communion of the saints. Has not Protestantism been 
more or less guilty of both, and of the latter still more 
than the former? The election of God from the second 
century down to the sixteenth, have we not to all intents 
surrendered to the arrogant claims of Rome? Have we 
not foolishly given over to the apostate Church the glory 
of names and lives and deeds, to which she has no right ? 
thus disuniting ourselves from aspects and examples of 
the Christian life, which might have filled up our im- 
perfections and added to our impulse. The true saints 
of every age have something to bestow on us,—is it not 
implied in the mysterious completeness of the mystical 
Body? Let us remember that the doctrine of progress 
(it may be to keep us in our aspirings duly humble) 
must be supplemented by the doctrine of gifts. You 
leave childhood, boyhood, youth behind you ; you advance 
to the strength and maturity of manhood. That is pro- 
gress. But childhood, boyhood, youth have gifts peculiar 
to themselves, without the action and influence of which 
manhood is stiff, pedantic, harsh, ungenial—amiserably 
incomplete. So, too, the young ages have gifts which 


the New Testament ; the entire absence of all reference to the so-called 
Apocryphal Gospels in the voluminous writings of the most universal 
controvertist of his day, at once stamps their right value on these 
compositions. Rome may gain some support from Tertullian, but the 
very fundamentals of the Romish system are overthrown by his anti- 
Docetism, his anti-sacerdotalism, his entire unacquaintance with any 
papal infallibility, while perhaps acknowledging or hinting at some 
supremacy of providential position. These are some of the points of 
which our space forbids the illustration and, discussion. 
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the older ages need. Homer sings before history has 
indited her first page, and his song has a place in the 
culture of all centuries. No one can doubt but that the 
eighteenth century was a prodigious advance on the six- 
teenth ; yet compare the architectural genius of the two. 
The theory of gifts is as real as that of progress. Shall 
we say that this applies peculiarly to the Church, the 
absolute creature and dependant of supernatural grace ? 
Had those first Christian centuries, with all their im- 
perfections, no gifts of their own? Would their heroic 
self-sacrifice, their sublime faith, their deep devoutness, 
their young and exuberant, if wild and wayward, life, 
afford us nothing which we need ? 

If we would do justice to the Church of Tertullian, 
Ireneus, and Origen, and to ourselves in relation to it, 
there are three things we must be on our guard against. 
(1) We must beware of too sharp a contrast with the 
apostolic writings. Notwithstanding the repressive and 
guiding influence of a living inspiration and authority, 
we notice in the pages of the New Testament a marked 
distinction between the apostles and the apostolic age. 
The apostles are now away, and with them all supremely 
authoritative restraint. And what have we? ‘The 
heathen mind from all quarters rushing in to the revela- 
tion of heavenly truths the holy Books contain, — 
endeavouring to realise, to apprehend, to organise into 
system. As in the first attempts at reading God’s book 
of nature, so in these first attempts at reading this other 
book of God you have, with very much that is wonder- 
fully grand and impressive, confusion and error, if you 
will, weakness and folly. Church history has an entirely 
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different aspect as you look at it from two different points 
of view. As you look at it from the brightness of 
apostolic teaching, and the comparative purity of its 
earliest days, it appears for many centuries as a great 
apostasy. And this is a reality. As you take your 
stand again amid the darkness of the darkest time of the 
old pagan world, you see light streaks break in upon a 
dreary night, and struggle with its horrible gloom,—a 
vast mass of disease and corruption receive a healing 
influence, and, under its power, undergo a great, if slow 
and imperfect transformation. The former is the common 
view of the devout believer,—the latter of the eclectic 
philosopher. They are not altogether incompatible. The 
Saviour combines them. We have the one in the parable 
of the tares, and the other in the parable of the leaven. 
(2) Another thing we must beware of,—it is perhaps 
but a special aspect of the preceding remark,—is, too 
easily taking offence at what seems to the modern mind 
ridiculous and childish. It is hard to say what weakness 
may not consist with sublimity of character and great- 
ness of intellect. Take Plato. The philosophers still 
study him, honour him, are instructed and impressed by 
him. Yet what extravagant nonsense, as we think, you 
have in the illustrious Athenian’s pages! Cato deals in 
follies at which the youngest boy in our academies 
laughs. Is he not withal in the senate and the cabinet 
a match for our most consummate politicians and subtlest 
diplomatists ? Cicero will still retain his place as a 
great and thoughtful and cultivated mind, notwith- 
standing the 42nd chapter of the first book of his De 
Oficiis. There is an intellectual_as well as a religious 
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Pharisaism, and the one is as blind and narrow and 
fanatical as the other. (3) We must beware of looking 
at things too much under the influence of Romish 
associations. There is much, for example, in Tertullian 
that is Romeward. You have in his writings the bud of 
the doctrine of purgatory, in so far as he admits some 
sort of purgation in an intermediate state. Yet is his 
purgatory toto celo different from the Tridentine, as it 
wants the priest and the mass. It is at once unjust to 
the writer and dangerous to the interests of truth to 
confound such a distinction. And further, it may be 
laid down as a safe rule for our guidance, that while the 
great and ruling tendencies of an age should be studied 
in the light of the future that springs from it, the indi- 
vidual must be judged of on his own merits, and with 
reference rather to his past and present than any future 
he may have a part in producing. At least we must 
keep carefully separate the Individual Man and his 
Historical Position. A profound historical connection 
might perhaps be established between Spener and 
F rancke, and Semler and Bahrdt. Shall we confound 
withal the Pietists and the Rationalists, and refuse 
honour and love to two bright Christian names ? 

Let us only add, that the study of the early centuries 
— especially of that strange, confused, fermenting period, 
which the present essay brings before us, and with which 
our modern Protestant mind finds it so difficult to put 
itself in contact—is absolutely necessary to the under- 
standing of modern history in some of its most important 
phases. This period was a great seed-time, whose fruits 
are not even yet all gathered in. 
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Early Controversies—Arius—Council of Nicweaa—The Nicene Creed 
—Athanasius—His Immense Popularity and Influence—Divin- 
ity of the Holy Ghost—Council of Constantinople—Nestorianism 
—Council of Ephesus—Person of Christ—Council of Chalcedon 
—Remarkable Character of the Times—Our Obligations to the 
Eastern Church—Defects in its Views of Human Nature— 
Chrysostom and Basil—Their Teaching not fully Evangelical— 
Growing Sacramentarianism. 


Tue Church, after its long period of struggle and suffer- 
ing, had scarcely entered on what it fondly hoped would 
be a long and blessed “ rest,” when Eastern Christendom 
became profoundly agitated by doctrinal controversies, 
and Constantine was perhaps surprised to find that the 
new religion, if better and nobler, was much more 
difficult to manage than that old paganism he had 
helped to overthrow. 

The Eastern or Greek Church had from a very early 
period displayed a great speculative activity, and especi- 
ally its Alexandrian section. There, in the first years 
of the fourth century, a presbyter of the name of Arius 
began to publish views which seemed to detract from 
the dignity of our Lord. It was admitted that in some 
sense Christ was divine, but in a sense which gave him 


only a secondary and subordinate divinity——in a sense 
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which made him really a creature, though unique among 
and far above all other creatures, the interlink between 
the Most High and the rest of the universe. All the 
plausibilities of the errorist and his friends failed to 
make any impression on the Bishop Alexander, advised 
by his deacon the young Athanasius, so soon destined to 
fill the world with his fame. Any creature, however 
exalted, was still no more than a creature, infinitely 
distant from, infinitely beneath the self-existent and 
Almighty One,—utterly unable to be the mediator 
either of communion or salvation between man and 
God. An Egyptian synod was called, and Arius deposed. 
Then anxious and influential mediators appeared upon 
the scene. At last the emperor himself was led to 
intervene with his high counsels or commands, in a 
letter which might have been written by a pagan 
theist. It seemed folly in his eyes to rend the Church 
about unpractical transcendentalisms. But it was all 
in vain. The Alexandrian deacon had a clearer eye for 
the meaning and drift of things than any of these 
counsellors, and a soul that could dare all for the right 
and true. The commotion became so great and so 
widespread that Constantine found it necessary to 
summon a Council. It met at Nicwa, an Eastern city, 
in the year 325; and, after long discussion, succeeded 
in framing what is known as the Nicene Creed, declar- 
ing the true deity of Christ,—his perfect equality and 
“sameness of essence” with the self-existent and 
Almighty Father. This famous symbol was accepted, 
or at least was subscribed, by the great majority of the 
Synod, and at first it seemed as if theological peace was 
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to be the effect of it. In addition to the weight of 
spiritual authority which it carried, the strong hand of 
power was on its side. Arius was banished; his writings 
were ordered to be burned; any who were disposed to 
embrace his views had it plainly intimated to them at 
what a terrible cost that luxury was to be indulged. 
But the triumph of orthodoxy was short. Constantine 
himself fell away. It was still worse under his suc- 
cessors. Instead of bright days of peace, persecution 
came again. Arianism found its way to the throne, and 
did not by any means prove the mild and tolerant thing 
which might perhaps have been expected. Happily the 
Church had some noble and faithful leaders in her new 
“ wilderness”; above all, she had her Athanasius, now 
raised to the See of Alexandria. Greater men there 
may have been than the illustrious Church father, but 
few, if any, have ever combined so many elements of 
greatness. “We do not hesitate to affirm,” says a com- 
petent writer of our time, “that the four orations of 
Athanasius against the Arians contain a dialectics as 
sharp and penetrating, and a metaphysics as transcend- 
ental, as anything in Aristotle or Hegel.” And Athan- 
asius was not merely great in sheer intellect, capable of 
effectually dealing with those kinds of questions which 
tax thought-power to the utmost; he was great in the 
practical as well—great as a man of affairs, as a guide 
and ruler of his fellows. Prudent, courageous, alert, 
self-reliant, he was never without resources, and he 
~ never failed adequately to meet the trying emergencies 
which so often overtook him. It is far beneath the truth 
when Gibbon says of him that he was fitter to occupy 
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the imperial throne than many of the contemporary 
Roman rulers. Athanasius, too, seems to have had a 
singular power of winning and retaining affection. He 
was the most popular man of his day. His home- 
coming from exile, at the accession of Julian, was 
something the like of which had never been seen even 
in gay and festive Alexandria. From the whole country 
the people thronged in to join in welcoming him. Mar- 
shalled according to their ages and sexes, and arts or 
trades, they went, a vast procession, a day’s journey out 
to meet and bring the great man back in triumph. 
There was nothing of state or pomp on his part; as no 
doubt was his wont, he rode upon his ass, and in 
this lowly style made his entrance into the Egyptian 
capital; but there was no limit to the display of 
enthusiastic devotion and affection on the part of his 
admiring countrymen: incessant plaudits rung in his 
ears as he passed along, the air was scented with 
sweet perfumes, the roads were laid with rich carpeting ; 
and when the night came Alexandria was illuminated, 
and people gave themselves up to universal feasting and 
banqueting. Whether it was all seemly or not, whether 
or not Athanasius approved of all, it showed what he 
was to his people and his country. No wonder emperors 
feared one so powerful and so popular even more perhaps 
than rebel proconsuls with armies at their backs. And 
we see at once how much he must have been to the 
orthodox in their trials. The story of his persecutions, 
and perils, and hairbreadth escapes is the very romance 
of the time; but whether he was in exile, or hiding 
among the solitaries of the Upper Nile, or making one 
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of his wondrous journeys, he was always ready to cheer 
and to advise, to cope with heretic rulers or heretic 
theologians. The very consciousness that they had him 
with them still was strength and animation to the 
faithful, and rallied them like the presence of some hero 
of a hundred fights in the stricken and imperilled army 
of earthly warfare. It may give us some idea of his 
power and influence, that the Emperor Valens, bitter 
and cruel as he was in his errorism, did not venture 
to meddle with the Church in Egypt while he lived. 
Athanasius was spared till 373, and soon after his 
death the heavy clouds were breaking. Emperors of 
another type came to the throne. In 380, Theodosius 
the Great assumed the purple, and Arianism passed 
quickly away, showing how little it was fitted to satisfy 
the deepest wants of human souls. In fact, the day of 
its power brought it out in its true colours, and produced 
a deep reaction. The creed which had been so kicked 
against became a sort of idol in the East. God gives 
men over to their own thoughts, that they may know 
them what they are, and turn utterly from them. 
Argument and eloquence are nought—words “spoken 
to the winds.” Nations, churches, individuals can often 
be taught only in bitter and terrible experiences. In- 
tellectual proclivities, strong revulsions, passionate pre- 
judices, the revenges of nature’s pride and enmity, 
will any day, in a man’s thoughts, turn Satan into 
an angel of light, and make a god of him; and the 
delusion is only broken when the poor victim comes 
to himself in agonies of self-reproach, or in a scornful 
despair which he vainly tries to glory in. 
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But the Nicean symbol was already proved insufficient. 
It had left the doctrine of the Holy Spirit in a very 
unexplained condition. Probably Athanasius and his 
party did not dare to do more at the time than merely 
add to its ample declaration concerning the divinity of 
Christ a vague, one might almost call it a parenthetic, 
declaration of belief in the Holy Ghost. They feared 
the new strife which anything further might originate, 
and the effect which that might have upon Constantine, 
who had somehow been got to the right side, but had 
certainly attained to nothing like intelligent conviction, 
and required to be very cautiously and delicately dealt 
with. If the lion was even lamblike in his bearing in 
those days at Nica, so new and strange to the “holy 
fathers,” long used to the frown and the rage of earthly 
rulers, it was not for a moment forgotten what teeth he 
had, and what leonine passions—not to be too far tried. 
But now the matter was in full and earnest debate. It 
was being argued that the Holy Spirit was a mere 
creature. Men orthodox in the main did not see their 
way clearly; there were some of them, it would seem, in 
the position of the celebrated Robert Hall, who believed 
long in the divinity of the second person of the Godhead . 
before he believed in the divinity of the third. The 
Council of Constantinople, called by Theodosius (380 .p.), 
supplied the defect of its predecessor; and if it did not 
actually make an addition to the creed, it was henceforth 
the defined belief of the Church that the Holy Ghost 
is a divine person, equal in power and glory with the 
Father and the Son. It was an important step, not 
merely in theological science, but with relation to the 
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practical Christian life. But there was another matter 
this council touched on, soon to be of intense, one might 
say, of tragic interest. The fathers of Constantinople 
condemned Apollinarianism—that is, a certain erroneous 
doctrine as to the constitution of the God-man. It soon 
became the “burning question” how to think of, how to 
state, the doctrine of Christ’s human nature, and the 
relation between the divine and human in His glorious 
person. 

The two famous schools of theology at Alexandria and 
Antioch, as they had probably some jealousy of each 
other, had also very different theological tendencies ; 
and in this great debate they fell into violent collision. 
The teachers of Antioch laid special stress on the human 
nature of our Lord. They saw how everything was 
imperilled by any view which gave Christ either an 
imperfect or a shadowy humanity; and looking too 
much, perhaps, at the subject from their own point 
of view, they swung towards an opposite error, which 
destroyed or seemed to destroy the unity of Christ’s 
person. There can be no doubt that Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, the great man of the Antiochian school, 
was in many respects low and rationalistic in his views, 
and afforded some grounds for the charge that he made 
Christ a mere man, with God in some mystical way 
dwelling in him as in a temple—or at least man and 
God—two separate personalities, not God-man. There 
was matter for anxiety in his teachings and the teachings 
of his party. But when to this was added an offence 
against one of the strong and popular superstitions of 
the time,—when Nestorius, the ready-tongued Bishop of 
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Constantinople, a disciple of Theodore, spoke against 
Mary being called “Mother of God,’ “God-bearing 
Virgin,’—the gathering tempest burst, and with more 
or less violence swept over all the Church. In Egypt, 
perhaps, its fury was the greatest. Cyril, one of the 
ablest of the many able men who had filled the 
Alexandrian See or Patriarchate, headed the “ orthodox ” 
in the angry and disastrous strife. Again recourse was 
led to a Council. It met at Ephesus in 431, under 
Cyril’s presidency; and, if the accounts which have 
come down to us are to be depended on, went about its 
work in a rough and hasty way. Nestorianism was 
fiercely and at once condemned; Nestorianism, that is, 
on the understanding of it which made it teach the 
doctrine of two persons in our Lord. At the same 
time, it is but fair to say that whatever lower motives 
may have had some power, there is no doubt that these 
Alexandrians—Athanasian Alexandrians they were, not 
Origenists—saw and deeply felt that the view they 
were or thought themselves opposing overturned the 
very foundations of redemption; for unless a divine 
Person suffered for us, there is no sacrifice for sin, no 
atonement. So far all our sympathies are with them. 
But of their intemperate violence there can be no 
defence. They got the black mark put on their 
opponents, indeed, and the Roman Empire made too 
hot for them; but they did not stay the plague, and 
they did not bring back peace. And then, to add to 
the confusion, the Egyptian party fell into error them- 
selves. In the vehemence of their antagonism to the 
doctrine of Nestorius, they came to deny, not merely the 
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two persons in Christ, but the two natures. Christ is 
from two natures, they said; but after the union he has 
only one nature. The human then is, so to speak, a 
predicate or attribute of the divine. Fiercer and 
fiercer the fires of controversy burned. Another Council, 
which met at Ephesus, so demeaned itself, under the 
leading of Dioscorus, the successor of Cyril, that though 
as lawfully called and apparently as lawfully constituted 
as Nica or Constantinople, it has been cast aside and 
disowned. We dare say the masters of the empire were 
in those days often at their wits’ end. Ecclesiastical 
strife, they could not but see, might breed civil commo- 
tion; divisions in the Church lead to divisions in the 
State. But what was to be done? Notwithstanding 
the unhappy issues of the “Robber” Synod, Marcian 
resolved to try another. In 451, at Chalcedon, on the 
Bosphorus, just opposite Constantinople, 630 bishops— 
there were only 318 at Niczeaa—convened to decide on 
the questions which were agitating the Christian world. 
Not very pleasant are many things we are told of the 
proceedings at Chalcedon. The ease with which the 
Greek ecclesiastics wheel about from one belief to 
another indicates sad changes. Yet Chalcedon did 
important work. Adhering to Nicea and Constan- 
tinople and Ephesus, it added to the doctrine of the 
unity of Christ’s person that of the two distinct and 
unconfused natures in the one person. The results of 
more than two hundred years of earnest, wrestling 
thought, of almost continual struggle, were gathered 
up; the Creed of Nica was recast and put into the 
shape, in which, with a slight exception, it at this day 
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commands the acceptance of nearly the whole of Chris- 
tendom, Greek, Roman, and Protestant. 

As we have indicated, there is much that is painful 
in the way those ancient controversies were apt to be 
conducted. When one reads how readily and pitilessly 
in famous Councils ministers of Christ shouted anathemas 
at this one or the other who did not think altogether as 
they did, or did not accept their phraseology, it is not 
easy to repress a feeling of strong disgust. The plotting 
and counterplotting, the coarse and violent acting, which 
you find sometimes connected with the discussion of 
matters touching the highest interests of God’s kingdom 
and of human souls, are offensive exceedingly. But we 
must not too closely apply our modern standards of the 
becoming to those days; and we must remember, too, 
that in eras of religious unsettlement or re-creation, 
when men are struggling in agonies of longing effort 
to reach solid ground, it is vain to think that in any 
collision of earnest minds you will have things done 
in drawing-room style. The man who can in such times 
act as self-composedly and correctly as a master of 
ceremonies, is either above or below the region in which 
the work is going on. Gibbon, or such as he, may sneer 
at “provision dealers and old-clothes men,” at cooks 
and scullery-maids, debating the most transcendental 
mysteries of our faith. We dare say they did it rather 
roughly and violently. Their language would not be 
very good or their illustrations always very refined, 
though a keen, strong intellect is real and efficient in 
an “old clothes” shop as well as in the academic porch 
or grove; and rude common sense is sometimes a surer 
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guide in theologie mazes than high culture. But the 
very fact of such a commotion in such a sphere,—is it 
not a notable thing in human history? Does it not 
signify a strange power working on those lower strata 
which philosophies and theosophies had heretofore 
searcely touched? And the earthquake forces which 
upheave, whether continents or societies, do not generally 
act very decorously, by square and rule of good society. 
It is easy to find faults with tumults and turbulences ; it 
is easy to mock and sneer at “Robber Synods” and the 
like; but who can tell what better and nobler things 
were often mingled with coarseness and violence,—what 
burdens of anxiety and dread, what thought intense, what 
longings and wrestlings of soul after the truth in matters 
which, even common folk could feel, touched their highest 
interests and hopes? “The kingdom of heaven suffereth 
violence,” the Master saith. Neither individuals nor 
churches nor ages may count on getting into full or 
fuller possession of the kingdom treasure as a holiday 
procession enters the opened gates of a welcoming city. 
And instead of being sharp to discern and eager to dwell 
on their faults, we should rather be profoundly grateful 
to those who, after more than two centuries of conflict, 
won for us those results we have been content to rest in. 
We could not do with creeds alone. But they have a 
worth of their own, and that not only in an apologetic 
or controversial point of view. What science does for 
the understanding and enjoyment of nature, the creed 
does for the understanding and appreciation of the 
Bible,—in the case of. the humble believer still more 
than the learned theologian. 
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Let us then give honour to whom honour is due. 
To the Eastern Church we chiefly owe the thorough 
discussion and statement of what the Bible teaches in 
a department of saving truth equally important and 
difficult. It mainly did the thinking, and it mainly 
bore the brunt of the battle, which led to a satisfactory 
creed concerning the Trinity and the Person of Christ. 
The Councils of which we have spoken are indeed called 
“general”; but that is simply a misnomer. They were 
composed almost entirely of Greek theologians, and Greek 
influence was dominant in them all—with perhaps the 
exception of Chalcedon. The sad thing is, that having 
done this great work, having borne this “consum- 
mate flower,’ the Church of the East seems straight- 
way to become a stricken, sterile soil, from which the 
richness and the pith have gone; no longer able to 
produce the Origens, the Athanasiuses, the Basils, the 
Gregorys, the Theodores, the Cyrils of other days. Dr. 
Bruce, in his able Cunningham Lectures, speaks of the 
“dreary period” between the Council of Chalcedon and 
John of Damascus, who appears under the shadow of the 
caliphate, in the course of the eighth century, like a 
spring bursting suddenly and inexplicably out of the 
desert sands. But this remarkable thinker, as he 
stands so far away from any kindred precursor, has 
had none to follow him. Able and learned men 
there have been since then in the Greek Church, all 
along its chequered history, but none who can be 
placed beside the great men of the third, fourth, and 
fifth centuries; none even to compare with those earlier 
schoolmen of the Western Church, not to speak of the 
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theologians of the Churches of the Reformation. How 
“is it? 


By the time the theological glory of the Greek 
Church was passing away, it had become deeply corrupt. 
It shared in the general declension of the time—partly, 
however, under forces or influences peculiar to itself, and 
making its own special contributions to the sad develop- 
ment. 

We find in the great teachers of the Greek Church 
very inadequate views of human sinfulness. Writers 
on the history of Doctrine already notice a striking 
difference between Origen and Tertullian. The Council 
of Ephesus condemned Pelagianism, but the subject was 
never thoroughly discussed in the East; and it cannot 
be denied that the doctrine of human nature contained 
in the theological writers of Alexandria and Antioch 
and Constantinople was substantially that of Pelagius. 
They had little interest in the discussions which stirred 
so profoundly the Western Church, and in which 
Augustine and his successors gave depth to its spiritual 
life, and already sowed the seeds of the Reformation. 
But feeble views of sin and of human sinfulness in- 
evitably lead to inadequate views of Redemption. If 
there is little needed, there will be little sought for and 
found in Christ. Some reduced or mitigated view of his 
atonement will be taken; or some theory under which 
it becomes simply a useful aid in tinkering up humanity, 
diseased or wounded, not the source and the power of a 
great salvation from a great ruin. But such a system— 
the result or outcome of a shallow spiritual life, of a 
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poor spiritual experience, and not tending towards that, 
or reserving it for a few élites—leads almost surely, 
either, on the one hand, to a lax easy-going, or on 
the other it produces a religion of rites and ceremonies, 
of penances and self-mortifications, of priestly and other 
intercessors. Thus, in the end of the sixteenth and the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, we find Pelagian- 
ism and Ritualism spreading side by side in England. 
Thus the theology of Trent and the Jesuits killing out 
the old Augustinianism, making less and less room for 
developments like that of Port Royal, sacerdotalism and 
superstition became more and more powerful in the 
Church of Rome. It seems to have been the same in 
the Greek Church in the period to which we refer. 
We do not wish to underestimate its Chrysostoms and 
Basils. They were men of high gifts, of noble self- 
devotion, of many labours. With great power they 
bore witness of Christ as the Son of God. Sin and 
the forgiveness of sin, judgment and a world to come, 
were their common themes. They were inspired them- 
selves by a deep spirit of philanthropy, and evidently 
succeeded in diffusing it largely abroad. Nor do we 
mean to say that the doctrine of salvation by the 
atoning death of Christ was absent from their teaching. 
Dean Stanley seems to think that the anti-Puritanism 
of the Greek Church makes up to a great extent for 
any blemishes or failings. But Athanasius and Chrys- 
ostom certainly held the doctrine of a penal substitution 
and satisfaction of our Lord upon the cross. Their 
deficiency was in not sufficiently realizing the great 
atoning sacrifice; in not understanding and unfolding 
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the kind of relation in which it stands to the sinner, 
and the kind of relation the sinner is to assume in 
relation to it. Those good and able men seem to 
have had no idea of a faith-union to Christ, in which 
we stand accepted in the Beloved, and become partakers 
of all that sanctifying energy of motive and influence 
that dwells in Christ. Faith to them is a belief in 
orthodoxy ; not the great spiritual act in which, with 
heart and soul, we appropriate the Saviour and the 
benefits of His salvation. Their view is simply the 
neonomian. Christ has so redeemed men that, begin- 
ning with baptism, there is for us a new and milder 
law. Chrysostom has nine homilies on Repentance. 
Well, you can hardly say that he makes allusion to 
Christ’s redeeming work in the first six at all, and 
the references to it in the last three are very vague 
and uncertain in their bearing. He dilates in his 
somewhat exaggerated style on almsgiving and fasting 
and prayer and humility. Each of these is described as 
a way or manner of repentance, and each of them is 
effective to the putting away of sin. Bitter tears, like 
those of Peter, wash sin away at once, while sorrow 
less intense needs frequent repetition. And so on and 
on. There is no inviting or urging of the penitent to 
the “Fountain opened for sin,” or to new faith-appro- 
priation of God’s mercy in Christ. There is no lifting 
up the pierced One, and bidding the sinner look that he 
may at once be stricken and healed, which would certainly 
have been the case if the theology of the exuberant 
orator had been of a more gospel type. The very least 
you can say is, as Isaac Taylor puts it, that “Christ is 
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kept in the hinder part of the vessel.” Very much the 
same may be said of Basil’s Zthica, an interesting 
and useful little work, meant to be a sort of hand- 
book of the Christian life. There, too, “ Christ crucified ” 
is sadly in the background, and the great motive- 
powers of the gospel are little brought into prominence. 
Not that Basil was not a believer in the Atonement ; 
but somehow it had no considerable place in his scheme 
of practical Christianity. Let us take note of it. An 
ample experience shows that you may have a gilding of 
evangelical phrases over sermons and prayers, while 
anything but the gospel of Christ is in the speaker's 
thought, and anything but the gospel conveyed to the 
mass of those who hear him. Read the Life of Dr. 
Chalmers —a life eminently suited to the present 
time—and you will understand how possible a thing 
that is, and how much we need to be upon our guard. 
You may be far from the right way before you have any 
idea of your wandering. And we must think that the 
Eastern Church, more surely even than the Western one, 
inevitably took the course we have indicated, and with 
fewer recuperative elements in it. 

But, however this may be, there is no doubt about the 
facts of history. For the lowly meeting-house came the 
gorgeous temple, now a sacred place with its altar and 
its priests. The sacraments, no longer simple ordinances 
having an instrumental fitness in them to signify and 
seal covenant blessings, and as of God’s appointment 
certain to accomplish their object when used with in- 
telligence and faith, became awful and tremendous 
mysteries. The pulpit seemed to exhaust its immense 
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resources of language in describing the glories of 
Baptism. It was the ransom money for the captive 
— liberation from all our debts—sin’s death — the 
soul’s regeneration—a chariot to heaven. Where Paul 
pled with men to come to Christ, Chrysostom pled with 
men to come to the all-cleansing font. It was not 
otherwise with the sacrament of the Supper. It is 
said, indeed, that florid utterances of the most florid of 
preachers are not to be interpreted as you would the 
well-weighed phrases of a theological writer. But 
whether the doctrine of Transubstantiation is to be 
found in his pages or not, we cannot doubt that 
Chrysostom, for example, taught what was practically 
equivalent. The bread and wine in the communion 
were somehow changed, and in the human system did 
not go through the ordinary processes of digestion and 
assimilation. Even Theodore of Mopsuestia—rationalistic 
as he was—held that the forgiveness of sin was mysteri- 
ously communicated through the communion elements. 
And, as we shall see, there were other and still sadder 
developments of a failing spirituality and a low doctrine 
of salvation. 
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II 


The Anchorite—St. Anthony—Monk-fit of the Nicene Age—St. 
Simon Stylites—Relics—Marvels. 


ALREADY in the pages of Chrysostom and Basil you 
have an altogether new conception of the Christian 
life. The anchorité is their ideal. In the latter half 
of the third century a young man of the name of 
Anthony, too literally interpreting our Lord’s require- 
ment, sold all he had, and withdrew from the world to 
a life of solitude. Further and further he went from 
all the haunts of men, as his aspirations after a higher 
holiness, as he conceived of it, rose. His fare was of 
the simplest—bread and herbs, and water from the 
spring, and even these in quantity sufficient only for 
the sustenance of life. He never washed himself. He 
never changed his raiment, as long at least as it would 
cling to him; his legacy to Athanasius was the sheep- 
skin he had worn next his body for fifty years. By 
cutting all natural ties, by severing himself as far as 
possible from the living world, by a system of self- 
torture, fitted to weaken both mind and body, without 
any natural tendency to weaken sin, Anthony thought 


to make some atonement for his evil—to attain the 
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godlike. And he soon had many followers. After all, 
he did not accomplish in his farthest seclusion a com- 
plete severance from his fellows. Oftener than once 
he was induced to visit Alexandria, and was there, we 
are told, an object of sacred interest. The very pagans 
regarded him with awe and reverence, and sought if 
they might but touch the garments of the holy man. 
His story soon became well known. Appealing to some 
powerful current tendencies, wherever it went it seems 
to have acted like a charm. Ere long some parts of 
Egypt were, if one might so speak, peopled with soli- 
taries. In thousands and tens of thousands, persons of 
all ranks and classes, aspirants after the “angelic” life, 
betook themselves to the caves and tombs of Nitria and 
the Upper Nile. Nor was the movement confined to 
Egypt. With all the virulence of a tierce epidemic, it 
spread far and wide into Arabia, Palestine, Syria, Asia 
Minor; ere long also into Western Christendom, though 
there at first not with such conquering and expansive 
force. It was the religious fashion of the day. And, 
as is wont to be the case, the disciples went beyond 
their master. -There was a rivalry in self-torture. The 
poor body—according to the Greek doctrine, the tainted 
part of us—was exposed to the most merciless perse- 
cution. It was starved, it was scourged, it was given 
up to filth and vermin, it was robbed of its needed rest, 
it was ‘doomed to all uncomfortable attitudes. We are 
told of one of those ascetics, that as often as the sinful 
desire flamed up he applied to himself a heated iron, 
till at last he was a mass of sores. We are told of 
another, that having in a passion-fit, as he thought, 
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killed a gnat which was annoying him, he took up his 
quarters in a swamp, and day and night sat there in 
penance for a whole year, letting its little blood-suckers 
feast on him at their pleasure. But the crown and 
glory of the “ascetic institute” was the pillar-saint. 
St. Simon Stylites occupied for thirty or forty years 
the summit of a lofty column three or four feet in 
circumference, unshaded and unsheltered. He seems 
chiefly to have exercised himself in unmeaning bodily 
deflections: an onlooker counted more than a thousand 
continuous bendings down; and stopped, not when the 
athlete ceased, but when he himself was weary. And 
we must not suppose that this grotesque religious mani- 
festation was laughed at or disapproved. Very far from 
that. The monk was a sort of demigod. Constantine 
held respectful correspondence with the hermit Anthony. 
Theodosius the Great sent a member of his court to seek 
counsel of John of Lycopolis in his cell or tomb on the 
Upper Nile; and the holy man granted audience to the 
imperial legate through the little opening by means of 
which he had his communion with the world. The 
proudest nobles would dismount and do homage to the 
hirsute anchorite whom they chanced to meet with on 
street or highway. The great preachers of the Nicene 
age seemed to be on fire as with one of the grandest 
themes in depicting the glories of “monkery.” “Look 
to the monastic tribe,” says Chrysostom ; “ their fasting 
makes angels of them.” By it “they reach the pitch 
of philosophy.” “If you will visit,” he says again, “the 
Egyptian deserts, you will find there what is better than 
any paradise: there you will find in human form innumer- 
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able choirs of angels, tribes of martyrs, assemblages of 
nuns ; in a word, the tyrannous empire of Satan brought 
to nothing, and the kingdom of Christ shining forth.” 

It seems all very sad and strange. How can it be 
pleasing in God’s eyes that we despise and degrade that 
of which the Scripture says that it is the “temple of 
the Holy Ghost”? How was a weakened brain to help 
in conflict with the prince of darkness? If it was right 
by bruising it or starving it to get or try to get it 
reduced as it were to a nullity, one does not see why 
it might not have been just as well cast off at once. 
Dr. Arnold mentions somewhere that the thought once 
flashed across him with great power, “ Why should not 
nations have their fits of madness as well as individuals?” 
That monk-fit of the Nicene age, what was it but a 
kind of Church insanity—and one it has been very 
hard to cure? Not but that it has, too, its aspects of 
impressiveness. There is some deep, great sense of sin 
in it; a piercing, pathetic wail, “ Who will show us any 
good?” Do not laugh at the strange being of the 
desert cave, hardly human as he seems. Rather ask 
yourself if you have scanned the heights and depths 
of sin in the full light of Christ’s blessed gospel, and, 
instead of distant comfort from evangelic phrases, 
thrown a loving arm about the cross. 

And there were still other developments of religious 
life in’ which the Greek Church acted a conspicuous 
part—at the very least, had its full share. The gods 
and goddesses, after a short withdrawal, came back 
again with Christian names and in Christian guise. A 
“cloud” of saints and martyrs obscured the throne of 
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the Eternal, and got to a great extent the worship which 
is due to Him alone. They interposed at all hands in 
the affairs of earth. They healed the sick; they drove 
away droughts and pestilences ; they lulled the raging 
tempest; they were more than thousands or tens of 
thousands in the battlefield. Through the press of 
under-deities it was hard to get at Christ Himself; 
his love-voices grew faint, inarticulate. The maiden 
in her sorrows or her conflicts sought the Virgin’s 
sympathy and help. The sailor tossed on Adriatic or 
gean waves called on Phocus, the canonised gardener 
of Sinope. Every city had its saint-protector. When 
the demand was great, and notable saints were not to 
be obtained, obscure and mythical personages were called 
to the new Olympus. Sometimes a discarded or angry 
saint was pounced on; as in the case of St. Demetrius, 
so long Thessalonica’s trusted guardian, but who had 
allowed his charge to fall twice into an enemy’s hand, 
and to suffer fearfully, and whom the two Bulgarian 
brothers who were trying to found a kingdom took to 
themselves. Nay, a heathen deity was sometimes made 
a Christian one by adding Saint to his name, and 
homage rendered to him after the same fashion and 
for the same gross or ridiculous ends as before the 
change. Speaking of his own time, Chrysostom tells 
us that “the festivals of saints were known and observed 
over all the world”; especially, no doubt he meant, in 
the Eastern world; and at these, instead of rebukes 
and warnings, he and other sacred orators were wont 
in their high-wrought style to set forth the glories and 
the power of the new divinities. Basil of Caesarea, 
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searcely in any sense second to the Golden-mouth, at 
the festival of the martyr-shepherd Mamus speaks of 
him as well known among his hearers for the useful 
revelations he was wont to give them in dreams; for 
the help he rendered them in prayer; for his power 
and goodness in leading wanderers to the right way, 
in healing the sick, in bringing back the dead to 
sorrowing friends, in lengthening the term of life. In 
another oration of Basil, that on the “forty martyrs,” 
he apostrophises the subjects of his eulogy as a holy 
choir, a sacred band, a phalanx invincible, the common 
guardians of the human race, partakers of our cares, 
the stars of the world, the flowers of the Church. It is 
not to be doubted. Already in the age of its great 
divines and preachers the Greek Church has fallen into 
idolatrous ways; saint worship is a universal passion. 
And more even than this. In connection with the 
worship of the saints came another and a grosser worship 
—the worship of their bodies, and of whatever relics of 
them were to be had. It is hardly to be imagined how 
the Church, and especially the Eastern Church, was 
possessed by this relic mania. Better defences a city 
had in the dust and bones of saints than in walls of 
adamant. They were like lofty precipices no enemy 
could scale. Evagrius tells us that so precious were 
the remains of the illustrious “Stylite” to whom we 
have referred, that they had to be put under military 
guard lest they should be seized by any of the neighbour 
towns. Under military guard they were brought to 
Antioch. Even there they were not safe. The reign- 
ing emperor cast a covetous eye on. them, and the people 
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of Antioch were in dismay; but humbly reminding their 
sovereign that their city was now unwalled, they were 
permitted to retain the treasure. The Council of Chal- 
cedon was held in the noble church of St. Euphemia, 
standing on an eminence a few hundred yards from 
the shore, and commanding a magnificent view of the 
surrounding country, then rich and beautiful with corn- 
fields and olive-groves, of the distant mountains, and 
especially of the splendid capital on the other side of 
the strait. We are afraid that it will hardly add in 
these modern days to the authority of the Chalcedonian 
Creed, that it received its final shape under the dome of 
St. Euphemia’s handsome sanctuary,—that within that 
sacred place, amid that sweetest fragrance, surpassing 
anything of earth, and under the inspiration of those 
dread remains the silver coffin held, the last touch was 
given to the famous instrument. And not merely did 
saintly relics secure against foes visible and tangible: 
they overcame the wiles of the devil as easily as a 
strong man overthrows the playthings of children; they 
were shelter to the suppliant, even from the merited 
wrath of the Lord of all. Strange that that which was 
so ill thought of and treated so hardly during the saint’s 
lifetime, should, as soon as the spirit left it, become at 
once so precious, so glorious, so mighty; that that 
which, when it was honoured with the presence of a 
redeemed human spirit, was clothed and lodged in the 
meanest way, should, as soon as it was rid of its exalted 
inmate, be enshrined in gold or silver, and be decked 
with jewels. It was an odd inconsistency ; but history, 
with its disobediences to theoretic bit and curb, is often 
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very troublesome indeed to German professors and others. 
However it was, there grew up, as with tropical swift- 
ness, a debasing superstition, showing how deeply and 
certainly true faith was failing; indicating, too, the 
existence of a moral and spiritual unhealthiness from 
which any monstrosities of religious development might 
spring. And there was something even worse than the 
relic superstition itself. Very much there was con- 
nected with early monkery fitted to lower Christianity, 
and make it contemptible in the eyes of thoughtful 
men; that mass of legendary miracles, for example. 
The aged Anthony found his fellow-eremite Paul dead 
in his cell, and was in sore perplexity about his burial; 
when, lo! a pair of lions came kindly to his aid,—with 
most workmanlike skill did the grave-digging, covered 
up the wasted corpse, and then, with Anthony’s blessing 
reverently besought and received, retired meekly away 
to their wilds. Lions seem indeed to have been friendly 
creatures in those days. Anthony’s experience was 
matched by that of others. A lion which had rudely 
carried off the ass of Zosimas, was followed by the 
solitary, and, caught in the very act of feasting on 
its prey, meekly took the load, which was too heavy 
for the “angelic” man weakened with years and morti- 
fications, and bore it to the gates of Cxsarea. Not that 
the “lords of the forest” were alone in these good deeds. 
Like kindly things too were done by crows and hyenas 
and fauns and satyrs; and so on andon. Now, how- 
ever paltry it all is, you can see how such stories might 
have arisen without conscious lying; they were perhaps 
the fancies of the brain-struck, or dreams, first told as 
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such, and then retailed as facts. But there is no such 
explanation possible in regard to that continual discovery 
of sacred dust. Stephen, strangely enough, reposing 
between Nicodemus and Gamaliel, after a repose or 
inactivity of three hundred years, turns up, amid dreams 
and miracles and odours of heavenly sweetness, to bless 
and illumine the world. And so with many others. 
The chains of Paul, and the hair of John the Baptist, 
and a shoe of Jesus Christ Himself, at superstition’s 
craving, came out of their long seclusion. It is to be 
feared that the great names of the period cannot be 
freed from a dark stain. These sharp-witted, strong- 
minded men knew well that only in one way could 
the demand so imperious and universal be supplied. 
They called it, by a singular misnomer, a “ pious fraud.” 
In regard to this the Greeks had always shown a weak- 
ness; even from the time of Origen the “ economical ” 
lie had been too well known. You are pained to hear 
a Chrysostom break out into admiration, as he does 
in one of his orations, over Rahab’s deceiving of the 
spies. 

But we must for the present close. By the sixth 
century the Eastern Church is deeply fallen, religiously, 
morally, intellectually. There are other aspects of its. 
history to which we cannot now refer, though of great 
importance. And, as we may see again, there is no 
improvement. Instead of that there are new elements 
of weakness,—an increasing departure from gospel truth 
and life. 
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II] 


Continued Strife—Final Separations—Monothelitism—Novatians— 
Dean Stanley’s dislike of them—Their Influence—Palace and 
Cathedral—Justinian—Sycophaney of Greek Bishops—African- 
ism and Alexandrianism—Image-Worship—Its Origin and 
Growth—Superstitious Developments. 


By the time the Eastern Church had done its great work, 
as we have seen, it had become deeply fallen. After 
long, painful, sometimes agonising struggle, it had given 
adequate expression to certain of the most vital truths 
of Christianity ; but already in the hour of its glory it 
had become semi-paganised. It was indeed a great, even 
a beneficent change, when the gods of Olympus gave 
place to Christian saints—when for the worship of 
Jupiter and his crew there came the worship of apostles 
and martyrs, to say nothing of the fact that this Christian 
idolatry can hardly ever be without some recognition and 
realisation of the living God and His eternal Son ;— it 
was nothing less than a stupendous revolution, a revol- 
ution only to be accounted for by the working of some 
new and mighty forces. But, from another point of 
view, when that saint-worship and relic-worship arose, 
and religion became so much a thing of rites and cere- 
monies and superstitions, in some sense it may well ‘he 
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no longer the Church of the apostolic era, or even of 
the two centuries following. And Eastern Christianity 
showed no tendency to retrace its steps. Instead of 
improvement, there was growing defection. Let us 
briefly glance at the period between the Council of 
Chalcedon and the iconoclastic emperors. 


I, Divisions 


First of all, the great Councils to which the Christian 
Church is so greatly indebted did not accomplish their 
immediate object. Doctrinal strife in the East was far 
from being quelled. The Council of Ephesus had led, 
as we have already hinted, to the Nestorian secession, 
which sought refuge beyond the limits of the Roman 
Empire, and, as is well known, exists to this day. 
Chalcedon had no happier issues. It produced a vast 
commotion in the countries where the Monophysites, or 
“one nature” party were numerous. In Palestine there 
was an insurrection of Monophysite monks, excited or 
encouraged by a dowager-empress, which was not sub- 
dued without considerable bloodshed. A patriarch lost 
his life in a theological riot in the excitable capital of 
Egypt. Orthodox Constantinople, fierce and fiery on the 
other side, had its passion-bursts too. On one occasion 
an emperor, obliged to put his dignity aside, had to stand 
undiademed before a city mob, wild with the odium 
theologicum, and humbly supplicate its grace. And the 
dire confusion still continued. All the efforts of em- 
perors and patriarchs and popes were vain. Compro- 
mise and compulsion equally failed. Oftener than once, 
during the century that followed Chalcedon, the streets 
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of Alexandria were the scene of bloodier conflict than 
Paris or Berlin ever witnessed. It came to complete 
separation in the end. The Monophysites of Egypt and 
Syria and Armenia became, and still remain, distinct 
and independent Churches. 

Other controversies, too, arose in regard to the person 
of Christ. There was no end to the theological per- 
versities or perplexities of the Greek mind. New forms 
and aspects of Monophysite doctrine exercised and 
agitated Eastern Christendom. The question arose 
whether Christ had two wills or one. Another so-called 
General Council assembled—the sixth—in which Mono- 
thelitism, or the one-will doctrine, was condemned ; and, 
what is of greater interest, Pope Honorius had anathema 
pronounced against him as an abettor of the Monothelite 
heresy. One result of the Council’s decision was another 
separation. The little sect of the Maronites, now in 
communion with Rome, set up for itself, unfurled the 
banner of Monothelitism in its Lebanon fastnesses, and 
bravely held its ground against the imperial armies. 
Strife and division, however sad in themselves, are 
sometimes not without compensating benefits. They 
quicken intellectual energy; they force men to grapple 
with problems which indolence would otherwise leave 
untouched ; they lead to great searchings and thoughts 
of heart. But there was little of this in the present 
ease. There were the usual intensities and violences. 
Men scattered anathemas about with an utter reckless- 
ness. Greek bishops wheeled and turned with an ease 
and a shamelessness perfectly astounding. Intellectual 
power and moral nobility were at a discount. We do 
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not mean that there was nothing higher and _ better. 
The ‘most capable man who made his appearance in these 
controversies was the Greek monk Maximus. While the 
one-will doctrine was in ascendency at Constantinople, 
he was seized and carried a prisoner to the imperial city. 
Every effort was made to make him swerve allegiance 
to the truth. Compromises, which seemed to afford an 
easy outlet to his conscience from its difficulties, were 
offered. It was all in vain. The old man would not 
move a hairbreadth from what he believed to be God’s 
truth. He was banished to Thrace. But, firm and 
unflinching still, he was recalled to Constantinople to 
suffer for and like his Lord. He was publicly scourged, 
his tongue was cut out, his right hand was struck off. 
In a second exile, death was not long in coming to take 
him to his rest, faithful to the last. This was in the 
year 662; that is, within twenty years of that sixth 
Council, which in that same Constantinople asserted the 
martyr-monk’s doctrine to be the truth of God, and cast 
its curses on all who held what he denied, with patriarch 
and bishops crying out “Amen!” 


And here let us briefly say that the divisions we have 
mentioned were not the only ones which rent and 
troubled the Eastern Church. It had been fruitful in 
sects almost from the first. Many of these, no doubt, 
Soon passed away. It was not go, however, with all. 
Some, both of the heretical and the more orthodox, 
showed great tenacity of existence, alike in the storm 
and the sunshine. And though we hear little of them 
amid the din of Monophysite and Monothelite debates, 
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we can hardly suppose they ceased to be. For instance, 
there was the well-known Novatian schism. The author, 
or founder, was a Roman ecclesiastic called Novatus, who, 
in the terrible Decian persecution of the third century, 
set himself to oppose what he held to be the laxity of 
the Church. He urged that the “lapsed”—those who 
had proved faithless in the hour of trial—should not and 
could not be restored to the full privileges of the Church. 
For mortal sin after baptism, he argued, there was no 
Chureh provision. He did not say that pardon could not 
be obtained; but that the Church had no authority to 
give ecclesiastical or sacramental absolution. The sinner 
must be left in the hands of a merciful God. Taking this 
ground,—and on the sacramental theory of pardon and 
the High Church doctrine of venial and mortal sin we 
think it hard to answer him,—Novatus could not remain 
in ecclesiastic fellowship with the Roman Church. He 
withdrew, and many with him ; and for long the Novatian 
community at Rome held its ground. It found a more 
congenial home, however, in the East. The Novatians 
seem to have been often there on good terms even with 
the orthodox. Acesius, their bishop at Constantinople, 
was invited by Constantine to be present at the Council 
of Nicza, and seems to have been kindly treated by the 
emperor, who rallied him on his separation and his 
resolution to go to heaven on a ladder of his own. But 
the stiff seceder was proof against both blandishments 
and jokes. Athanasian to the backbone though he was, 
he would not be tempted by the new creed from his 
separatism, and his little church, instead of breaking up, 
rather continued to make progress. In the fourth 
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century we are told of several Novatian churches in the 
imperial city, and on one occasion of an imperial officer 
of the first rank—Ambrose-like—becoming their bishop. 
But it was in Asia Minor especially that they flourished. 
They seem to have had a good position there in such 
important cities as Nicea and Nicomedia. They were 
very numerous in Phrygia, whose inhabitants, if we may 
believe the historian Socrates, had a sort of natural 
Puritanism about them, and a notable tendency in morals 
and religion to the strict and severe. The Novatian 
Church, too, throve greatly among the Paphlagonians ; 
who, the same authority declares, were of the Phrygian 
type, severe in their morality, and contemptuous of such 
pleasures as those of the circus and the theatre, On one 
occasion, we are told, a body of Arian soldiers was sent 
to put down Novatianism in a Paphlagonian village. 
Perhaps they thought it would be an easy work; but 
they were mistaken. The despised sectaries took to 
arms in defence of themselves and their churches, and 
utterly routed the imperialist troops. They were evi- 
dently a stout-hearted race,—not likely to succumb, not 
to be easily trampled out,—reminding us in several 
things of our Scottish hillmen; all this the incident 
suggests, and it, further, is no unimportant indication of 
numerical strength. Then we find Novatians on the 
Halys. Dean Stanley has an intense dislike of Puritan- 
ism,—it is the red rag which seems always to rouse and 
irritate him,—and he likes well to have a hit at it, or 
even some unfriendly story to its discredit to repeat. 
Of course, the Novatians came across the path of the 
historian of the Eastern Church, and were useful to him 
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even in a picturesque point of view. The Puritan taint 
in them had its wonted effect, and he has gone out of his 
way to tell a somewhat uncertain story of their stoning 
a bishop to death at Gangra, as an acceptable proof of 
the sect’s “savage character.” As if it were proof 
sufficient of the savagery of ancient Catholics that a 
Catholic mob tore Hypatia in pieces, or of the savagery 
of modern Presbyterians that a party of them murdered 
Archbishop Sharp on Magus Moor! But, apart from 
this, the story proves that the Novatians were in that 
part of Asia too, and, it might seem, in strength enough 
tomake them daring. Itis clear they were well sprinkled 
over Asia Minor, and this at least as late as the middle 
of the fifth century. Strongly traditional in their way, 
not at all disposed to accept innovations imposed by the 
dominant Church, almost inevitably driven by their 
circumstances to a closer dependence on the Scriptures, 
not of the stuff to succumb to persecution, the Novatians, 
we may well believe, would hold on their humble course, 
keeping aloof from grosser superstitions which won their 
way and wrought such mischief elsewhere. In fact, we 
find the Patriarch Eulogius of Alexandria, as late as the 
end of the sixth century, writing a work of six books 
against them, one of which books is taken up with 
answering their objections to relic-worship. It is full 
of interest for us. The Novatians are evidently a 
considerable body, and standing out against current 
superstitions. We have little doubt that we are to 
connect with them, and one or two other still smaller 
Asian sects of a kindred type, some of those movements 
of the future which not merely~ told on the Greek 
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Church, but sent an influence for good far away to the 
Churches of the West. These little sects—narrow and 
self-included—at which men are wont to point the 
finger of scorn, have often their great work to do. They 
are the refuge-places, perhaps, in a day of defection, for 
truths or principles which might otherwise be lost or 
forgotten, and which, when the time comes, in God’s 
providence, move out from their shelter to shape or 
colour great religious or political developments. We 
believe we could illustrate this from the history of the 
Church of our own country. 


II. C&SARISM IN THE CHURCH 


One thing that greatly helped the development of the 
Papacy, was the unfrequent residence of the emperors at 
Rome after the conversion of the empire and the building 
of Constantinople. At one time it is said that during a 
hundred years the capital had only once been honoured 
with his presence. The result of this was a freedom and 
independence on the part of the Roman bishop, the one 
patriarch of the West, which he was always ready to 
assert and make the most of. It was perhaps helpful to 
the Bishop of Rome, too, in this matter, that the great 
old Roman families retained long the religion of their 
fathers ; and being, as it were, out of caste, in an empire 
now Christian, they could act but little as a check on his 
ambitions, so that he had the field very much to himself. 
Very different was the state of matters at Constantinople. 
It was seldom without an imperial presence. The 
cathedral there was overshadowed by the palace. And 
if we have the extreme of haughty independence on the 
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banks of the Tiber, we have the opposite extreme of 
miserable subserviency on the shores of the Bosphorus. 
The example of Constantine was improved on by his 
successors till it became a gross and demoralising tyranny, 
in which the patriarch, notwithstanding his lofty claims 
and titles, became little better than the tool of the Court, 
and the Church, through him, a sort of corpus vile for 
Court caprice to operate on. Some twenty years after 
the Council of Chalcedon, the unworthy Zeno was driven 
from the throne by his brother-in-law, Basiliscus. This 
man first took it on him to issue a direct theological 
edict, drawn up in the language of the schools. In utter 
contempt of all Church authority, it was out and out 
Monophysite, and enjoined every bishop to anathematise 
Chalcedon. Was there protesting, witness-bearing, sur- 
render of all for truth and conscience? Alas! it is said 
that no less than five hundred episcopal persons at once 
obeyed. A synod of Asiatics at Ephesus even laid a 
fulsome address before the usurper’s throne, declaring 
with what joy they had accepted the “circular,” and 
urging its compulsion on all. But the day of Basiliscus 
was brief. Zeno made a successful effort to regain his 
throne. Chalcedon and the two natures were up again. 
What now of the Asian bishops? They do not seem to 
have been much put about. They made haste to assure 
Acacius, the patriarch, that merely by pressure of 
necessity, in letter and words, not with the heart, they 
had accepted the Monophysite paper. They were now 
as orthodox as he could desire. There seems to have 
been little penitence, little shame. A frequent experi- 
ence had taught them to trim their sails to every wind. 
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It is sad exceedingly. Better far that the Church of 
God had been in the desert still—had never known 
imperial smiles or favours. 

And still it was no better. Things came to a height, 
we might say, perhaps, under the first Justinian, whose 
reign has so many things to make it memorable. <A 
great friend of the Church, he built it churches without 
number, he bestowed more privileges on its clergy than 
were for their good. But in proportion as he gave, he 
claimed. He expected the Church to do all his bidding, 
and his ecclesiastical legislation was something pro- 
digious. He began as a strong Chalcedonian. But his 
queen, the notorious Theodora, was an equally strong 
Monophysite, and eager to do all she could for her party 
—to bribe or plot, or, if need be, to do worse. About 
the Court, too, there were clever and not over-scrupulous 
theologians who were willing to work with her, and, 
through her, to drive their own drift. The intriguers 
fell upon a cunning plan. Justinian was made to 
believe that the condemnation of the three well-known 
theologians — Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret of 
Cyrus, and Ibas of Edessa, to whom some suspicions of 
Nestorianism clung, though the two latter had been 
solemnly cleared of the charge, and the first had been 
dead for more than a century before, indeed, the last 
two great Councils had met—-would greatly please the 
opponents of Chalcedon, and smooth the way for their 
reconciliation with the Church. Their tempers would 
be sweetened by the dishonour done to three hated 
theological adversaries, and their reconciliation to ortho- 
doxy and the Church made more likely. Justinian took 
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with the proposal at once. The end would bring glory 
to himself and strength to the empire. The means ?— 
perhaps he thought they would gain him fame as a 
master of State-craft, or rather of Church-craft. He 
set to work without delay. As though he were the 
supreme doctor of the Church, he issued his edict to all 
the bishops of the empire, requiring them to give a 
written assent to its condemnation of certain writings of 
the three dead heretics, and its anathema upon the 
person of the dreadful Theodore. The Eastern patri- 
archs did not like it, but imperial suasion is mighty, and 
they at last subscribed. After their example, almost all 
the Oriental bishops seem to have done the same. But 
in the portions of the West Justinian had recently won 
back to his sway he was not so successful, as we shall 
notice again. The Bishop of Rome declined, though he 
had got his See under pledge to further Theodora’s 
objects. Justinian was not satisfied with the result, and 
he called what is known in the Greek and Roman 
Churches as the fifth General Council (553). The 
highest, the most sacred and authoritative institution of 
God’s Church was made the plaything of a court plot, 
the tool of a haughty and wilful man, who should rather 
have been cowering under its discipline than ruling its 
deliberations. Of course, the “Council of the Three 
Chapters,” as it was designated, apparently with refer- 
ence to the three sets of writings, or quotations from 
writings, which it discussed, had to do Justinian’s will. 
In his celebrated oration on the martyr Babylas, Chry- 
sostom dilates in his own way on the inconceivable 
iniquity of “Julian the apostate” in disturbing the ashes 
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of the dead—a thing, he says, hardly known either in 
pagan or Christian times; what would he have thought 
of a great Christian Council pursuing the dead into the 
other world, and pronouncing its anathema on one of the 
great doctors of his own Antioch? So it was, however. 
Theodore, who had passed away in the communion of 
the Church, had its highest curse sent after him. The 
emperor wanted it, and that was enough. In the same 
style, at imperial bidding, it may be noted, the Council 
excommunicated Vigilius of Rome, a weak and unworthy 
man whom Justinian was using as a useful instrument, 
and who on this occasion performed certain singular 
theological gyrations, which Romanists of the Ultra- 
montane belief will never cease to be troubled by— 
condemning and approving, approving and condemning 
the same thing by turns. What would these crouching 
ecclesiastics not have stooped to? Twelve months after, 
would they not as readily have declared Theodore a 
model of orthodoxy and sanctity, if the emperor had so 
enjoined? How Theodora and her plotters chuckled 
and laughed, when the sentences went forth in great swell- 
ing words of sacredness! In fact, there was very nearly 
a trial as hard as that we have supposed. As a sort of 
climax, Justinian, who had been so supremely orthodox 
at the beginning of his reign, became a heretic at its 
close. If that had been all, it would not have greatly 
mattered. But was he not lord in the Church and in 
theology, as well as in the State and finance? He had 
actually taken the first steps to commit the Church to 
aphtharto-docetism,—a _ doctrine, that is, which made 
Christ’s humanity a mere semblance, and held by the 
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extreme wing of the Monophysites. He had issued his 
edict, and was “ proceeding to compel the bishops in all 
quarters to give their assent,” when a death of startling 
suddenness put an end to all his projects. “In this 
manner,” says the old Church historian, “did Justinian 
depart to the lowest region of retribution.” In such 
evil odour passed away the great builder and beautifier 
of churches, the most ecclesiastical of princes, the author 
of many philanthropic laws, than whom withal no pagan 
or Arian predecessor had done the Church more serious 
injury. 

Here let us notice a striking and notable contrast. 
Justinian’s generals had succeeded in wresting Africa 
from its Vandal conquerors; and to the African Church, 
too, his care and his tyranny extended. That Church 
had suffered much, both at an earlier period and more 
recently. It gloried in a great army of martyrs, and it 
was not ready to stoopand cringe at any earthly bidding. 
An altogether peculiar interest belongs to it among the 
early Churches. It has a freshness and vigour, a certain 
energy and dauntlessness all its own. It could specu- 
late, but it did not dream or lose itself in mysticisms ; 
it did not deal in notions, but in convictions; its heart 
was in close and animating communion with the divine 
realities of faith. Deeply fallen, it was now, like its 
sisters in other lands, under the power of many errors 
and superstitions. But the Church of Tertullian and 
Augustine had still something of its better days. To 
his surprise, Justinian found its bishops of another sort 
than his Greek ones. ‘ They refused, many of them, to 
sign acceptance of his edict of condemnation and anathema 
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against Theodore. They disliked it altogether. It was 
a new thing, this anathematising of the dead. It was 
not seemly, this attempt to cast shame on a great name, 
of whom so many fathers had spoken with affectionate 
respect. To aim a side-blow at a great Council of the 
Church, for the sake of a virulent and revengeful party, 
was to weaken all Church authority. What right had 
the emperor to take the Church’s place and issue 
theological decisions? “If we were faithful,” said the 
African Facundus, “ he would not dare to doit. If we 
had an Ambrose among us, we should have a Theodosius 
too.” What, he adds, is the worth of decrees the pro- 
duct of compulsion? They only show what sort of 
cause it is that is thus forced, what sort of man he is by 
whom force is thus applied, what sort of persons they 
are who stoop to be compelled. It was not a usual way 
of speaking in these days. It had the ring of the 
martyr era. How different from the slipperiness and 
sycophancy of the East ! 

We have recently had comparisons made between 
Alexandrian and North African Christianity, and strong 
statements made to the advantage of the former. Per- 
haps it may be worth while observing that the prime 
movers in some of these worst proceedings of Justinian 
were an Origenist party. A certain Theodore Ascidas, 
bishop of Cappadocian Czsarea, had wormed his way 
into the court, and was one of its most active theological 
intriguers. He was an ardent disciple of the great 
Alexandrian, and was eager to help on a movement in 
his favour which had recently made some way. Yet, to 
save his skin, and to achieve his own ends, he did not 
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scruple to sign a strong imperial condemnation of Ori- 
gen; and, liberal as he was, he was the chief hand in 
Theodora’s plot to help the Monophysites by blasting 
the memory of his master’s old opponent Theodore, and 
by sending anathemas after him into the other world, 
though he had no particular interest or sympathy in the 
empress’s object. What a contrast to that style of 
action you have in the manly earnestness of the African 
bishops, many of whom suffered, and dared all threatened 
suffering, rather than lie or sneak or equivocate, and 
who, though they were of a very different school from 
the famous Mopsuestian theologian, scorned to curry 
favour with courts and princes by casting dishonour 
upon a great name! Nor is it incidental. A far 
robuster morality and a far more vivid faith is to be 
found, as a general rule, in the line of Tertullian and 
Augustine than in that of Clement and Origen ; we will 
add, a far intenser development even of the love 
element of the religious life both emotionally and in 
practical result. 

Returning to the Eastern Church. The Cesarism 
which afflicted it did not die with Justinian. His 
successors still continued to issue theological edicts. 
Justin condescends to a long theological exhortation. 
The great soldier Heraclius—whose victories are almost 
the romance of war—was occupied about imposing his 
views of Christian doctrine on his bishops and his people 
when he should have been out on the tented field 
against the terrible Caled, who was wresting some of 
the richest provinces of the empire from his sway. He 
favours the Church with his “ Exposition”; his grand- 

10 
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son Constans supersedes it by his “Type,” enjoined 
under cruel penalties ; Constantine IV. casts aside both 
“ Exposition ” and “ Type,” and sets up Western ortho- 
doxy. And now we begin to see upon what principle 
the imperial tyranny was based. We have referred to 
the monk Maximus and his sufferings. What was the 
accusation in law laid against him? It was that he 
denied the “ high priesthood” of the emperor. It is said 
that in one of the earlier Councils an emperor was 
saluted with shouts of “Our high priest, our high 
priest!” Probably the cry was one of meaningless 
adulation. But it was reality on the throne. Claiming 
his pagan title and rights within the Church, the emperor 
made himself head of the Church in no secondary civil 
sense, but as the supreme Church dignitary, as it were, 
—the vicar upon earth of the great High Priest within 
the veil. “Iam priest as well as emperor,” said one of 
the great Iconoclasts, taking up the tradition; and the 
emperor had, in fact, admission within the rails of the 
altar. It was an Eastern papacy, not so dangerous, not 
possessing so many elements of power, not animated by 
such vast and indefinite ambitions as the papacy of the 
West, but not less injurious to spiritual life, not less of 
an incubus on the Church’s free development of her 
spiritual energies,—perhaps, upon the whole, as degrading. 

The eighth century opened dark and threatening for 
the Eastern Church and the Eastern Empire. Once 
and again the storm of barbaric invasion had swept 
across the Danube, desolating some of the fairest portions 
of the empire. The Persians seemed at one time on the 
point of breaking up the empire altogether; and you 
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would have thought that their camp, so long visible 
over the Bosphorus, on the heights of Chalcedon, would 
have been for court and Church and people a flame- 
writing of awful warning. But apparently no impres- 
sion was made; and far worse soon came. The Moslem 
hosts poured in. Province after province was con- 
quered,—Syria, Palestine, Egypt. Before the close of 
the eighth century the whole vast region, from Egypt to 
the Strait of Gibraltar, had passed under the sway of 
the Crescent. After a brief withdrawal, the Saracens 
had swept again over a large portion of Asia Minor, and 
their cavalry had galloped along the shores of the 
Hellespont. Yet still there was no laying to heart of 
the divine judgments; no better and nobler spirit was 
awakened in the orthodox Church. Within a very few years 
of that famous siege of Constantinople by the greatest 
Moslem army which had been ever mustered, strong 
with the strength of a reanimated enthusiasm, and a 
career of splendid victories,—a siege in which Christen- 
dom was greatly more endangered than at the battle of 
Tours——emperors were at the old work of degrading the 
Church, debauching the consciences of its ministers, 
teaching the people that there was no sacredness in 
God’s truth or the human conscience. In 711 Bardanes 
obtained the purple. His first act was to overthrow the 
decisions of a General Council, and command the accept- 
ance of a heresy, only a few of the clergy opposing ; no 
brave confessors rallying the faithful, no heroism of 
martyrs illumining in some degree that dark night of 
Christ’s gospel. And when the orthodox Anastasius 
reigned, all again was changed; almost without ado the 
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swing back again into the old paths was made. The 
Patriarch Johannes, who with a hale conscience had 
made both the swings, sent a letter of explanation to the 
Pope, of which this was the substance :—“I became the 
instrument of the heretic and cursed the truth, because 
I thought it might be worse if I did otherwise. I was 
an orthodox man all the while. You know well enough, 
my exalted brother, that we cannot always keep to the 
straight. We must use art and cunning with the 
powerful. Did not Nathan do that with David?” 


III. ImMace-WorsHIpP 


We shall only add, that during the sad period under 
notice, all the old superstitions not merely retained their 
power, but a new one rose which was destined to have a 
conspicuous place in Greek Church history. For a long 
period the Greek had been strongly opposed to sacred 
images, whether in church or out of it. When the 
sister of Constantine asked the latitudinarian Eusebius 
of Cxsarea for a picture of Christ, he wrote in reply to 
the royal lady, earnestly dissuading her against seeking 
any image of the Saviour but that we have in the holy 
Book. At a considerably later period, Epiphanius of 
Salamis, the very pink of monkish orthodoxy, happening 
to find a likeness of our Lord on a curtain in a village 
church, was so offended, that with iconoclastic zeal he 
tore the idolatrous thing in pieces. But the spirit of 
the time was all in the direction of the sensuous and 
material. It became common to paint Scripture scenes. 
The richer classes had them even embroidered on their 
dresses; where a pagan had a hunt or a battle on his 
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robe, a Christian had the healing of the paralytic or 
the raising of Lazarus. Gradually, too, incidents from 
sacred history came to be a common ornament on the 
walls of churches. And so it went on, till in the East 
it grew “image-worship”; and image-worship grew a 
passion—a fanaticism. Already Evagrius the historian 
tells of the picture of Christ at Edessa, and of its saving 
that city in a great extremity. From about the close 
of the sixth century, prostration before a Christ, or a 
Virgin, or a Paul, or it might be a mythical martyr, 
became common, not merely among the poor or the 
ignorant, but among the rich and the cultivated ; for, in 
truth, culture is no safeguard in the matter,—the Greek 
took greatly more to images than the Asiatic,—and when 
the superstition spread to the West, the opposition to it 
was not in Italian cities, but in Gaul and Germany from 
the bishops of Charlemagne. Miracles of all kinds began 
to be ascribed to pictures. The sick were healed; the 
blind were made to see; the wicked were converted. 
Awful judgments, too, fell on those who offered any dis- 
honour to the sacred things. A man was foolhardy 
enough to put a nail into a St. Peter's forehead, and 
straightway there came into his own head an agony of 
pain. He lay two days in fearful anguish, till at the 
bishop’s counsel he removed the nail, and at once his 
sufferings were gone. A Saracen in mockery dug out a 
holy picture’s eye ; at once his own right eye leaped out, 
and he was seized with a burning fever. But the silly 
tales are endless. -Those we have given were told at 
an assembly of Eastern bishops in support of the new 
superstition. The truth is, it’ was needed. The suc- 
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cessive invasions of Goths, and Huns, and Avars, and 
Persians had made sad havoc, no doubt, among the 
relics, and a second process of discovery might be 
difficult. Images came opportunely to supply a want ; 
and partly, perhaps, to this, was owing the rapid growth 
and deep rooting of image-worship. 

One well may doubt if a Church has ever been more 
degraded—more deeply sunk in superstition—less like 
the Bride of Christ—than the Orthodox Greek Church 
at the beginning of the eighth century. But at this 
very time it was on the eve of memorable movements 
which at least were awakening and animating, and from 
which some good things came. 


THE EASTERN CHURCH—continued 


IV 
ICONOCLASTS 


Renovation of the Eastern Empire under Leo the Isaurian—Siege of 
Constantinople by the Moslems—Renovation of Empire under 
Leo—Church still declining—Image-Superstition—Leo’s opposi- 
tion to Images, how originated—Asiatic Puritans—Paulikians— 
Edict against Images—Overthrow of Image-Worship. 


WueEn Leo the Isaurian, in the year 717, was proclaimed 
Emperor by the troops under his command, the prospects 
of the Eastern Empire were at their very darkest. 
“The Saracens ravaged the whole of Asia Minor to the 
shores of the Bosphorus.” In Europe it was no better. 
“From the Danube to the Adriatic the country was 
abandoned to Sclavonian tribes.” Sclavonians had 
settled in the “rich valleys” of the Strymon and the 
Artanus; and Greece too was filled with hordes of the 
same people, “who became in many districts the sole 
cultivators of the soil, and effaced the memory of the 
names of mountains and streams which will be immortal 
in the world’s literature.” “The Bulgarians plundered 
all Thrace to the walls of Constantinople.” Then the 
finances were in utter disorder. Law was ill administered. 
The army was little to be depended on; every force 
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which for some time had taken the field against the 
Saracens had mutinied. And this was not all. When 
Leo, after an easy triumph over the weak Theodosius, 
entered the Golden Gate of the great capital, he was 
well aware of the tremendous struggle which was at 
hand,—that the Moslems, in the very height of their 
power and glory, were mustering their forces, and were 
about to make a supreme effort for the capture of Con- 
stantinople. But the brave Isaurian did not flinch. As 
every one knows, he gloriously defended his city. He 
successfully repelled every attack of the enemy, whether 
by sea or land. After more than a twelvemonth’s un- 
availing efforts, the besiegers had to retire, the dispirited 
fragment of a mighty host; and Christendom was 
delivered from an imminent, so far as Mohammedan con- 
quest was concerned, perhaps its greatest, peril. In 
succeeding years the conflict with the Saracens was once 
and again renewed, and gradually they were driven back 
beyond Mount Taurus. Towards the end of Leo’s reign, 
however, they again poured immense armies into Asia 
Minor. In 739 he met and completely defeated them 
under their most celebrated chief, Sid-al-battal, in the 
great and desisive battle of Acroinon, in Phrygia; and 
for a season they gave no further trouble. But not only 
for its warlike successes was the reign of Leo remarkable. 
He seems to have put new life and order into everything. 
_ He reorganised the fiscal system. He placed on a more 
satisfactory basis the administration of justice in all its 
various departments. He gave new heart and hope to 
his people; he won back their confidence in the govern- 
ment, and made them feel that the great empire was not 
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yet doomed to perish. In a word, under the impulse 
given by the first of the Iconoclasts, the empire rallied 
its energies, got a new lease of life, held on its way for 
seven long centuries, became even a conquering power 
under the Basilian dynasty, and once more the eagles 
“flew in victory from the Danube to the Euphrates, and 
from the mountains of Armenia to the shores of Italy.” ! 

But it is with the ecclesiastical rather than with the 
political actions of Leo that we are concerned; and, 
with reference to these, if he was not so successful, he 
has become greatly more famous. The Church, as we 
have seen, was in as sad a plight as the empire when he 
became emperor. It was even greatly reduced in num- 
bers. After the conquest of Egypt and Syria by the 
Mohammedans, the Orthodox Greek Church meant little 
more than the Patriarchate of Constantinople; the 
Melchites or king’s adherents, as the orthodox in these 
countries were called, were few, and ever growing fewer, 
especially in Egypt. Not merely so. The Patriarch of 
new Rome no longer ruled over so vast a Christian com- 
munity as in other days, in his own domain. Various 
causes had been operating for centuries to lessen the 
population of the empire. The pagan invaders, who had 
taken possession of such an amount of European terri- 
tory, had in most parts all but exterminated Christianity, 
save in the cities. Somehow it was notin the East as it 
was in the West, where the barbarous races were rapidly 
Christianised ; either because the Greek Church wanted 
the life which makes religion diffusive, or because 
Seclavonians were less susceptible than Goths and 

1 See Finlay’s History of the Byzantine Empire. 
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Vandals. The destruction that threatened the empire 
threatened its Christianity. The capture of Constantin- 
ople, it almost seems, would have rung the knell of the 
“ Orthodox Church,” — or, at least, the Church would 
soon have been, in the Patriarchate of New Rome, as 
elsewhere, a feeble, stricken, struggling thing. Mean- 
while, instead of reforming, it was sinking deeper and 
deeper in superstition. It shared in the empire’s 
deliverance ; but neither prosperity nor adversity brought 
reform. Emphatically, this was the case in the matter 
of the image-idolatry. Images were everywhere,—in 
churches, in private houses, on doors and walls, on streets 
and highways. ‘Tapers were kept burning night and day 
before them. Incense was offered to them. Pictures of 
favourite saints were carried about as charms against 
illness or misfortune. They were used as sponsors at 
baptism. The paint was scraped off them and mingled 
with the communion wine, or taken dissolved in water as 
a potent cure. The Patriarch Germanus— who was 
ready to play the martyr for this gross superstition, 
though without scruple he had made the last two 
doctrinal wheels—tells us how, from the painted hand of 
Our Lady at Sizopolis, in Pisidia, a balsam dripped. At 
the Anti-Iconoclastic Council of Nicea, in support of the 
conclusions it reached, it was told how a holy abbot 
warned a troubled brother that he had better plunge 
over head and ears into grossest sensuality than give up 
worshipping the image of Christ and His immaculate 
mother. There is an incident of a later time, when 
things were at least no worse, deeply and sadly significant. 
Theodora, the widow of the last of the Iconoclast 
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emperors, as regent of the empire, had called a synod for 
the purpose of restoring images. One day the imperial 
lady appeared among the fathers——no doubt most 
welcome. She made, however, a somewhat singular 
demand. She required her husband’s absolution from 
his sins, and a written certificate that God had “ effaced 
the record of his persecutions.” The bishops were a 
little startled; perhaps they were displeased. Theodora 
saw it. Were they going to refuse? But she had an 
argument hard to resist. If they did not accede to her 
request, she told them plainly she would not do a jot or 
tittle about the images. So far as she was concerned, 
things should be left as they were. Still there was 
hesitation. And no wonder. The emperor had done a 
fearful crime on his dying bed. He had ordered the 
head of a faithful friend to be brought him there, and 
on that ghastly object his last gaze had been fixed just 
before he turned him on his bed and died. But was 
this the difficulty? No. The patriarch replied that 
the Church was always glad to do what she could for 
monarchs in the other world, if they had gone there in 
the faith ; where it was otherwise, God had given her 
no power to aid or extricate. Theophilus had breathed 
his last a heretic,—that is, an opposer of images,—and 
nothing could be done. But Theodora declared that, in 
the last agony—evidently when speech and feeling both 
were gone—she had laid a picture on her husband's 
mouth, and he had kissed it. It made all easy. It 
made all the difference between hell and heaven. The 
fathers at once absolved Theophilus, and the assurance 
required was given, that God had pardoned him. Is it 
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not almost horrible? You can hardly conceive supersti- 
tion of a lower or meaner type—with less of the idea of 
Christianity in it. The emperor’s soul was stirred in 
him, and it is of the remarkable movement against 
image-worship which he initiated we propose now to 
give some account. 

We have no certain information as to how Leo was 
led to entertain the views he held so strongly and carried 
out so resolutely on this subject. Dismissing the fables 
of his orthodox opponents as not worthy of notice, it has 
been said, probably with truth, that Leo was merely a 
specimen of the enlightened layman of his day, who had 
been brought into contact with intelligent Jews and 
Mohammedans, and had felt the power of their objections 
to the popular superstition ; and certainly it is a notable 
circumstance that Pope Gregory throws it in the teeth 
of Leo that he was cowardly enough to shrink from the 
scorn of the Church’s enemies. But the kind of 
enlightenment which seems here to be intended is not 
usually a very active and energetic thing—it is not 
usually very intolerant of popular superstitions, however 
much it may despise them. Something else was needed 
to set the emperor on such a strong, and daring, and 
persistent course of action as he took. In fact, the most 
enlightened, the most cultivated people in the empire, 
were no doubt the Greeks ; and the Greeks opposed Leo 
with all their might. The Greek professors of Constan- 
tinople, with one voice, declared against him; and the 
Greeks of the Cyclades, as is well known, actually rose 
in rebellion and attacked the imperial city,—with the 
object, as it was pretended, of dethroning the emperor 
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for his impiety. Leo, to be sure, was an Asiatic, was 
free from Greek prejudices and passions, and had come 
more under the influences to which reference had been 
made. But, admitting this, have we not some grounds 
for thinking that there were other influences in the case 
more fitted to give the Iconclastic movement that intense 
religious character by which it was signalised? In a 
previous paper we pointed out the existence of various 
anti-Churchly sects in Asia Minor. Especially we saw 
the considerable prevalence of the Novatians, who, there 
is every reason to believe, would oppose image-worship, 
as it is known they opposed relic-worship. The new 
superstition, which met such quick and universal accept- 
ance among the Greeks, might not be so cordially and 
universally received among the Asiatics. And it 
certainly is a noteworthy circumstance that it was 
precisely in the two countries of Asia Minor where the 
Novatians were in greatest numbers that the Iconoclastic 
movement seems to have been in greatest power. One 
of these countries was Phrygia ; and Constantine, bishop 
of Nacolia in Phrygia, was Leo’s right-hand man in 
carrying out his measures; having in this work, we are 
further told, the hearty concurrence of the Bishop of 
Synnada, his Metropolitan. Ata later period the bishops 
of Phrygia took a leading part in resisting the restoration 
of images by Irene; and that country is described as 
still the stronghold of the Iconoclasts. Another of the 
countries in which Novatians were strong—another of 
these haunts of Asiatic Puritanism, as a historian of the 
fifth century describes it— was Paphlagonia. Well, 
there too Iconoclasm had lively manifestations. The 
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long letter of the Patriarch Germanus, preserved among 
the documents of Irene’s Council, in defence of image- 
worship, and prior in date, we might suppose from the 
strain of it, to any imperial edict against images, was 
written to the Bishop of Claudianopolis in Paphlagonia, 
as a sort of argumentative reproof of the “ clearance” he 
had made of images in his church or churches. Does it 
not look as if these little Puritan sects, Novatians and 
others, had kept alive in Asia Minor a spirit of religious 
antagonism to the image-superstition, a spirit which the 
circumstances of the times now tended both to intensify 
and diffuse? But Leo had the command of the imperial 
forces in the Anatolic Theme, which included a large 
portion of Phrygia, and whose principal city was mainly 
composed of Phrygians, when he was chosen to the 
purple; and there, among strong opinions on the subject, 
and in converse with such men as his future co-operator, 
the Bishop of Nacolia, he may have got, or, it may be, 
only strengthened convictions which enabled him to 
face the dangers and difficulties of an Iconoclastic move- 
ment. For may it not be suggested as very probable 
that Leo had at even an earlier period come under the 
power of similar influences? A new religious sect had 
recently appeared in the East. A little after the middle 
of the seventh century, a Syrian deacon, who had just 
escaped from the hands of the Saracens, received 
hospitable entertainment from a man called Constantine 
at his dwelling near Samosata, a well-known city of 
these times, on the banks of the Euphrates, in the north- 
east of Syria. Grateful for the kindness which he had 
met with, the Syrian, on bidding his host farewell, pre- 
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sented him with a copy of the New Testament. It 
proved a precious gift. Constantine by the reading of 
the sacred Book was profoundly moved—was profoundly 
changed. He became a preacher of the truths he had 
found so blessed in his own experience, chiefly dwelling 
on the great leading doctrines of St. Paul, whence he and 
and his followers, it has been thought by some, were 
called Paulikians. For thirty years he laboured as an 
evangelist, — chiefly, it would seem, in the adjoining 
parts of Asia Minor; from the very first assailing 
images—a part of his teaching which, a contemporary 
affirms, was peculiarly attractive and acceptable. He 
found so many followers, that the notice of the imperial 
government was drawn to him, and he died a martyr to 
his faith. But ere long a successor appeared in the 
imperial officer under whose direction he had been stoned 
to death. Symeon had been impressed by his intercourse 
with the humble Paulikians, and he returned to Con- 
stantinople stricken and burdened in spirit. He was 
unable to get quit of his convictions, even amid the 
occupations and attractions of a court. So, “forsaking 
all,” he made his way back among the disciples of Con- 
stantine, and took up the martyr’s work with all his 
energy and zeal. Ere long he too suffered. About the 
year 690, with many of his sect, he perished in the 
flames at Koloneia, on the Lycus. But the Paulikians 
were now “ thinly spread over the provinces west of the 
Euphrates.” And still they spread. When, half a 
century after this, Constantine V. removed the Christian 
population of “ Germanicia, Doliche, Melitene, and Theo- 
dosopolis,” and gave them better quarters in Thrace, they 
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are spoken of in such a way as to imply that they were, 
the mass of them, Paulikians. Now it was in this very 
region of Paulikian image-haters, in the city of Ger- 
manicia, a city of Lesser Armenia, that the Iconoclastic 
Leo was born, and just about the time when the Paulikian 
movement was fresh and vigorous. He may have heard 
Symeon preach; he may have seen the “stone-heap,” 
long preserved, a memorial of Constantine’s faith and 
heroism. Or in his early boyhood he may have listened 
to Paulikian preachers still in a first-love fervour. Ina 
sympathetic district the story of the martyrdoms at least 
must have been well known, and often told in the hearing 
of young listeners eager and impressible. Who knows 
but the fires of Koloneia bore their fruits in the palace of 
New Rome? But, however it was with Leo, his parents 
would be familiar with Paulikian history; they very 
likely had sympathies with its doctrines, and in that 
case could hardly fail to communicate these sympathies 
to their famous son. Even suppose that neither the 
parents nor the son ever broke from the communion of 
the “ Church,” Leo’s Iconoclasm might still, directly or 
indirectly, be connected with Paulikian influences. It 
harmonises with the view we have suggested, that 
instead of persecuting the Paulikians, which both his 
predecessors and even some of his Iconoclastic successors 
did, Leo showed anything but a disposition to be severe 
with Gegneesius, the head of the sect, who during his reign 
was examined at Constantinople about his doctrines, and 
got off without harm ;—and that Leo’s son, Constantine, 
should have intrusted an important frontier in Europe 
to Paulikian colonies from his father’s native district. 
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However it was, Leo the Isaurian, having extricated 
himself from the difficulties and dangers which beset 
him at the beginning of his reign —having got something 
of order restored throughout the provinces, and in the 
general administration of affairs,—having, no doubt, too, 
well considered his position and the amount of public 
support he could count on in a course of action which 
was sure to create excitement and opposition—came 
forth, in the year 726, as the determined opponent of 
the prevailing image-worship, which he evidently regarded 
as a degrading and unchristian thing. He accepted the 
traditions of the throne in regard to his power, and this 
perhaps all the more readily that he had the gifts of the 
great autocrat,—that the circumstances of the time 
almost demanded autocratic authority and _ energy. 
“Imperator sum et sacerdos,” he wrote to the Pope. And 
looking back on what many of his predecessors had done, 
he might readily convince himself that if ever emperor 
had a case to justify ecclesiastical interference by the 
civil ruler, he had such a case in the superstition he 
was about to assail. It seemed to him in the plainest 
and most direct antagonism to the Bible. “Show me 
a command to worship images,” he said in so many 
words to Gregory the Second, “and I shall bow to it 
at once.” Then he turned to the Councils. Not one 
of the six Ecumenicals, to which orthodox Christendom 
submitted, either enjoined or gave any directions in 
regard to the worship of images. Only in the eighty- 
second canon of the ‘Supplementary Council, called the 
Quini-sextine-—which was not recognised by the Church 


of the West, and is not to this day,—it is enacted that 
II 
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Christ shall no longer be painted under the symbol of a 
lamb, but ina human form. No allusion was made to the 
worship of His image in churches or out of them. “How 
do you explain this about the great Councils?” Leo 
asked of the Bishop of Rome. And he was not likely to 
be moved by the answer he received. “ Neither have 
the great Councils,” his holiness replied, “made mention 
of eating and drinking; they had no occasion to say 
anything of what was universal from the first. Images 
and image-worship have always been in the Church. 
No apostolic man went ever a journey without the 
sacred memorials on his person.” It was either an 
astounding ignorance or an astounding effrontery ; and the 
emperor’s theological advisers could easily show him how 
it really was. Leo withal did not act hastily or passion- 
ately ; he merely enjoined that as “ pictures and images 
had too much the appearance of idols, no worship was to 
be rendered to them, lest inadvertently other things than 
God should be adored,—that they should not be 
destroyed, but that to prevent all scandal they should 
be placed in churches high enough to prevent their being 
kissed.” It was certainly not extreme. It was much 
in the line of what Gregory the Great had recommended 
to the zealous Bishop of Marseilles at an earlier period. 
But Leo’s moderation was met by cries of abuse, or anger, 
or dismay. As we have seen, there was straightway a 
Greek insurrection to dethrone him. He accepted the 
gage which was thus thrown down. His opponents 
would have no half measures; and perhaps he thought 
that after all no half measures would suffice. The 
superstition could only be destroyed by destroying the 
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superstitious things. He called a meeting of his 
principal men, both lay and clerical, and, save the aged 
Patriarch Germanus, all were of opinion that stronger 
measures must be taken—that images must be removed 
or destroyed. An edict accordingly was issued. It 
seems to have been carried out without much trouble. 
There was some disturbance in Constantinople when a 
soldier mounted, hammer in hand, to destroy a brazen 
image of our Lord over the palace gate, to which interest- 
ing traditions and a peculiar sacredness belonged. Some 
women gathered round the image-breaker, and when the 
strokes began they pulled the ladder from beneath him 
and trampled him to death. Wild and frenzied they 
then rushed to St. Sophia, and assaulted the new 
patriarch engaged in his sacred ministry. But the 
disorder was quickly quelled by the intervention of the 
military. Some of the rioters were punished, and the 
imperial Iconoclasm went on its way, apparently with 
wonderful quietness or acquiescence. A very altered 
appearance the interior of the churches must have had 
for a season, especially the grander of them, which had 
been all ablaze with products of the painter’s art. But 
we are told that the churches were generally poor. The 
tastes of the East were different in this respect from 
those of the West. And in most cases probably the 
simple plaster was every way more suitable, and art lost 
nothing in the removal of quantities of be-kissed daubs. 

It was a great improvement on the images when the 
Eastern Christians took to the cultivation of Church 
music, which was a sort of fashionable passion in the 
days, at least, of the later Iconoclast emperors. Not 
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that image-worship ceased. There is evidence enough to 
show that that was far from being the result. If Leo 
had set a Dominic and his familiars loose upon his 
people, there is no saying what he might have done. 
But he had not attained to papal fanaticism and cruelty. 
Perhaps he had confidence in the effect of firm, continued 
public repression; in the strength, too, of Iconoclast 
arguments. He was mistaken. The Iconoclast struggle 
was only begun. Persons who were idolaters of the 
creeds could put on or off a dogma without difficulty, 
but they clung to the images as if all their religions 
and hopes were bound up in them. 


THE EASTERN CHURCH—continued 


V 


IcONOCLASTS—continued 


Constantine V.—Iconoclastic Council—Its Deliverance—Charges 
against Constantine—Indications of Movement towards a more 
Spiritual Christianity. 


UnbDER Constantine the Fifth, son and successor of Leo, 
the image controversy became more intense. Leo was 
hardly in his grave when an image-worshipper conspiracy 
almost succeeded in robbing Constantine of his throne. 
But they had mistaken their man. Escaping with no 
more than his life, from the sudden blow which was 
aimed at him, he was enabled to rally some forces around 
him in Asia Minor. With Napoleonic swiftness and 
energy, he threw himself first on the one and then on 
the other of two powerful armies which were advancing 
to crush him, hastened to Constantinople, laid siege to 
his own capital, and ere long carried it by assault. The 
Image conspiracy was utterly discomfited, and the 
young emperor securely wore the purple. One can well 
understand that these first experiences of his reign were 
not fitted to mitigate his Iconoclasm, or dispose him to 
milder and more tolerant action. They who “sow the 
wind ” must not be ready to complain if they have to 
165 
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“reap the whirlwind.” Constantine V., in following up 
his father’s work, and to make it, as we speak, thoroughly 
constitutional, summoned a General Council to meet at 
Constantinople in the year 754. Neither the Pope nor 
his legates were there. There were no representatives 
from the Patriarchates of Alexandria, Antioch, or Jeru- 
salem. But as the Council was legally called according 
to all former precedents—as legally as that which was 
convoked in the next reign by Irene—it designated itself 
the Seventh Ecumenical. Its three hundred and fifty 
bishops—except Chalcedon, no Ecumenical had been so 
well attended—with one voice declared themselves in 
accord with their emperor. Images, they said, “turned 
aside the minds of men from that exalted worship which 
is suitable to the divine nature, to a grovelling and 
material worship.” They denied that there was any 
authority for their worship, either in the Scriptures or 
the fathers, to both of which they appealed. They 
argued that a picture of our Lord, in the very idea of it, 
involved a heresy—either the heresy of Nestorius or 
Eutyches ; for you can only give a true representation of 
Christ by human form and features, if, on the one hand, 
according to Nestorius, Christ has a distinct and sepa- 
rate human personality; or if, according to Eutyches, 
the divinity and humanity of Christ are commingled and 
confused. But if Christ is not man, but the God-man, 
one person having two distinct natures, and these natures 
unconfused, any picture or image of Him is impossible. 
We think there is something in it, and it could be put in 
less scholastic phraseology. At anyrate, the argument 
is at least as valid as that of John of Damascus and the 
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monk Theodore, who maintained that to deny the pro- 
priety of images of Christ was to deny His real incarna- 
tion: as if the phantasy, which in any wise is visible, 
cannot be painted in such visibility as it has, and as if it 
were not the fact that the first images of Christ were to 
be found among the Docetic or Phantasiast sects of the 
second and third centuries. Then, while by Constantine’s 
divines the cross was still permitted, the crucifix was 
forbidden. They declared that the only lawful image of 
Christ was that of God’s own giving—the sacramental 
symbols of bread and wine. In accordance with these 
doctrines, all images, “of whatever material composed,” 
were forbidden “ to be worshipped, or set up in churches 
or in private houses, or to be concealed.” The dis- 
obedient were threatened with high ecclesiastical censures, 
and handed over to the imperial laws. 

Nor did Constantine intend the Council’s decree to be 
a mere brutum fulmen. From the Byzantine point of 
view, he must have thought himself perfectly justified in 
enforcing what he could not but regard as clothed with 
the highest constitutional authority. His opponents, 
from the accepted principles of the time, had no case. 
They urged, indeed, that only an orthodox emperor could 
summon a Council; but that was a mere begging of the 
question, and was as to its substance baseless in point 
of fact. Feeling his ground sure, the emperor was not 
to be thwarted by monkish or other opposition. And 
though he was not in eager haste to take very stringent 
measures, no doubt his hand fell heavy on the resisting, 
especially the monks, who were, on their side, at once 
the most honest, the most superstitious, and the most 
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fanatical. According to the Council which thirty years 
after restored the image-superstition, and whose state- 
ments are to be very cautiously received, not a few of 
them were imprisoned or banished ; some, according to 
the barbarous practices of the time, were mutilated ; 
some, it would appear not many, were put to death. 
Among these latter, the most noted were “ Andreas the 
Kalybite,” a famous Bithynian recluse, and the Abbot 
Stephen, a brave and popular leader of the image party ; 
and in regard to both of these Constantine had more to 
bear than princes of the eighth century were wont to 
brook either from ecclesiastics or laymen. But we are 
not justifying the earnest Iconoclast. He was, as we 
say, a persecutor. He committed a grievous sin, he 
inflicted a great wrong on the cause he espoused, by his 
cruelties. And he has paid for it. The writers of the 
Greek and Roman Churches have abused and _ vilified 
him inconceivably. Everything that is bad and wicked, 
low and gross, has been laid to his charge. We know 
how scribes of that race have done by the memories of 
some of the best and noblest, who had happily friends 
to expose their lies; and no historian now gives any 
weight to their virulent attacks on Constantine. He 
persecuted, but so did every emperor before and after 
him, when there were heretics he thought worth per- 
secuting. Did not Constans cut out the tongue of the 
illustrious Maximus? Did not Justin commit Paulikians 
to the flames? And Constantine had excuses which to 
these rulers were entirely wanting. Though the Eastern 
monks had among them much of the real religion of the 
time, and some, we are willing to believe, of the excellent 
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of the earth, they were, in general, a fanatical, ignorant, 
unmanageable race. They seem to have liked a turmoil. 
Immense in number—already in his day Gregory of 
Nazianzen speaks of them as thousands and tens of 
thousands—a favourite patriarch or abbot needed but to 
stamp his foot and he had an army of recluses around 
him, ready for anything daring or outrageous. Constantine 
had his experiences of it, and the irritating conduct of 
the monks, if it does not justify, mitigates his severities. 
Indeed, the image party were, as a whole, utterly 
unreasonable. When the wise and moderate Leo V. 
proposed his great predecessor’s plan of having the 
images put out of the reach of the devotees—higher up 
on the church walls—it was scornfully rejected ; and 
when, further, on that proposal being rejected, the 
emperor suggested a conference between the opposing 
parties, the answer he practically got was the old 
rebellious ery, “To your tents, O Israel.” There is in 
truth something ludicrous in the outcry against this 
Iconoclast emperor. Persecution and cruelty, forsooth ! 
Why, the Empress Theodora, restorer of images, a saint 
of the calendar, sent one hundred thousand Paulikian 
heretics out of the world in a merciless persecution ! 
The great Basil, perfect in his image orthodoxy, famed 
for his splendid gifts to the Virgin—did that cover up 
all his crimes ?—deprived of sight, we are told, fifteen 
thousand of his Bulgarian captives, leaving an eye to one 
in every hundred, and so he sent them home to their 
king under their one-eyed guides, a doleful train as ever 
the sun shone down on. In comparison with the empress 
saint or the orthodox conqueror, Constantine might pass 
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as most mild and merciful. And no doubt he was an 
able and gallant prince. His enemies record deeds that 
prove him to have been generous and compassionate. 
Under his sway the empire was prosperous and his people 
happy. Saracens and Bulgarians were kept in check by 
his armies. At his invitation even image-loving Greeks 
thronged in to people the plague-desolated capital ; and 
Christians from neighbouring countries sought refuge 
under his sway, earnest and resolute Iconoclast though 
he was. 

But there is a class of accusations against Constantine 
which perhaps have a measure of truth in them. And 
they are important and interesting as indicating that 
Iconoclasm was not a passionate and transient incident, 
but the fruit and the proof of a general drift. Thus he 
was accused of rejecting the intercession of the Virgin, 
and, of course, of other saints; of denying the right of 
any man to be called a saint; of maintaining that the 
martyrs only benefited themselves by their sufferings, 
but that no merit was transferable from them to others. 
Now, to what extent is there reality in these charges of 
“heresy,” as they were accounted, it is difficult to say. 
At the time of the Iconoclast Council certainly Con- 
stantine had not given up saintly worship and saintly 
intercession. His question to the patriarch as to why 
Mary might not be called the “ Mother of Christ,” would 
almost seem to indicate that he was tending somewhat 
away from the popular Mariolatry. As, by the opposi- 
tion he met with, Constantine became more decided in 
his antagonism to images, it is certainly what you might 
expect that he, and those who sympathised with him, 
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would be led on yet further to see the unscriptural 
character, not merely of the deification of images, but of 
the deification of the saints themselves. The other 
accusations we have mentioned do not look like fabrica- 
tions ; they are not bad enough for malignant invention, 
and they are in the line of a natural development. It 
is in keeping with all this that there was no doubt some 
change of feeling in regard to relics. It has been 
asserted that an imperial edict even went forth against 
their worship. But this is doubtful. The silence of Irene’s 
Council in regard to any such edict, forbids our reliance 
on a statement which comes from a writer who lived 
about three hundred years after the reign of Constantine. 
But there is a canon of that Council which relates to the 
subject. Canon Seventh ordains “that all new-built 
churches, which are without relics of saints, be supplied 
with the same.”! This evidently implies that at least in 
new churches relics had begun to be disused, as the 
council indeed explains. From the opposition to images, 
it says significantly, “other impurities have flowed in 
succession”; “ wholesome usages” were done away, 
“which by all means ought to be renewed,” especially 
this usage of having churches consecrated with relics, 
which if any bishop henceforth neglects he is at once 
to be deposed. It is still further in the same line or 
tendency that this Council closes its fire of anathemas 
with one to the following effect:—“ Anathema to those 
who receive not all the traditions of the Church, whether 
written or unwritten”? It looks as if a Protestant 


1 See Mendham’s Seventh General Council, p. 457, and generally on 
this subject. 
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doctrine on the subject of the Bible was alarming the 
“ orthodox ” Church, and that Iconoclasts were preaching 
the exclusive authority of God’s holy Word. We might 
perhaps lay some stress also on the great offence which 
was taken at the assertion of the Iconoclast Council, that 
the only true image of Christ for us we have in the 
sacrament of the Supper. This was said to be “ another 
extremity of outrageous madness.” The idea of any 
image or representation of Christ in the communion 
elements the “orthodox fathers” regarded as so opposed 
to their views, and the statement of the heretics to that 
effect raised, it is said, among them so violent a com- 
motion, that you can hardly avoid the conclusion that 
in their doctrine of the sacrament of the Supper the 
Iconoclasts were turning to the truth. Evidently this 
movement in the Eastern Church was a deeper one than 
many think. There was in it a real spiritual life, and a 
more or less conscious struggle towards something liker 
New Testament Christianity. It had the seeds of great 
developments in it, and real living forces. Its pith and 
character are made sufficiently manifest in the moral 
reformation which it wrought, and the new moral 
earnestness it diffused throughout the Church and 
society. There is something grand in that sixteenth 
Definition of the Iconoclast bishops: “If anyone spend 
his labour in setting up figures of saints or lifeless and 
deaf images, which cannot do any good, and has no care to 
represent in himself their virtues as he finds them on record 
in the Scriptures, let him be anathema.” And it was not 
merely words. “ The moral and religious strictness of the 
early Iconoclasts,” says Mr. Finlay, “raised the empire 
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from the verge of social dissolution to dignity and 
strength.” And though, as we shall see, the issue was 
not such as we might have looked for, we need not 
suppose that great benefits did not come of the move- 
ment in many ways, even to the Church which resisted, 
and by which, as it seemed, it was finally crushed. 
Great historical movements, besides, do not pass away so 
completely as they often appear to do. Whether in 
Chureh or nation, they are always apt to reappear. 
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THE UNION QUESTION AND THE 
MINORITY OF LAST ASSEMBLY 
[1868] 


In making some remarks upon the “ Statement” 
recently issued by the Anti-Union party in the 
Free Church, we shall try to use the language of 
Christian courtesy, and to abstain as far as possible 
from all that is merely irritating. At the same time 
let us say, that if we trespass in either way we shall 
not be without excuse. In a paper which displays a 
sensitiveness so extreme, and which makes appeal so 
strongly to brotherly feeling, what are we to think of a 
Prefatory Index in which you find such things as these: 
“Treachery threatened to our people”—‘“ Have we 
raised money under false pretences ? ”——“ Establishment 
question sacred so long as it suited a purpose ”— 
“ Dissolution of the Free Church contemplated ”——“ Sin 
proposed to be made an open question.” 

We cannot remember to have read anything worse— 
anything sadder. Is this the dialect of loftier Christian 
principle? Is this a healing of the breaches? Let our 
people read that “Index,” and ask themselves if the 
writers of it can possibly be in a state of mind to do 
their brethren justice, or to deal satisfactorily with a 
question eminently needing calmness and discrimination. 
Ii we did not deeply regret it on other and higher 

12 
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grounds, we might well be thankful that our friends 
should have prefaced their document with so prominent 
and useful a “ Beware.” 

But, passing from this, we shall go on without further 
observation to consider the main points scattered up and 
down through the “Statement,” in no very traceable 
order or connection. 


HISTORY 


It is strongly urged that negotiations were entered 
into with the United Presbyterian Church on the under- 
standing, “ explicitly and even prominently proclaimed,” 
that our whole “distinctive principles” should be con- 
served—conserved, it is meant, in the sense of no Union 
taking place save by the United Presbyterians accepting 
the views generally held by Free Churchmen. It is the 
forefront of offending that this “ understanding,’ in this 
explanation of it, has been broken. Under false pre- 
tences we have been inveigled into a false and dangerous 
position. But we utterly deny that this is the true 
state of the case, or anything like it. 

Before the Union movement of 1863, other Union 
movements had been frequent subjects of debate in the 
Free Church Assembly. The various branches of the 
Presbyterian Church in Victoria, for instance, had united. 
They had united on a basis in which the question of the 
civil magistrate was made so far a matter of forbearance 
that United Presbyterians could accept it. A Free 
Church minority, however, refused on these terms to 
enter into the Union; and separating themselves from 
the Unionists, they claimed to represent the Free Church 
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in the colony. They laid their claims on the table of 
our Assembly, and the Assembly had to deal with them. 
After a long debate, they were rejected by an immense 
majority. A resolution was passed to acknowledge the 
United “ Presbyterian Church of Victoria as standing in 
the place of the Synod of the Free Church which has been 
incorporated with it, and entitled in that character to such 
countenance and support as this Church was in the habit 
of affording to the said Synod in its former condition.” 
To this motion Dr. Begg gave entire assent, declaring 
himself, “in the circumstances,” perfectly satisfied with 
the basis. “I believe that Church,” he said, meaning 
the Church constituted upon an “open question” basis, 
“to be, to all intents and purposes, a Free Church.” 
Mr. Nixon also assented, giving expression to the opinion 
that “endowments” are not the “ essence,” but the “ mere 
accident” of the “great principle” of Christ’s Headship 
over the nations; and that if our “ Voluntary brethren 
would only acknowledge formally and publicly what 
many of them avowed individually and privately with 
as much cordiality as themselves, the general obligations 
of the civil magistrate to the cause of God, and the 
manifold duties to be performed by him as such, to that 
cause, apart altogether from the question of direct 
pecuniary support, he would agree to suspend sine die the 
question of endowments, and not refuse to entertain the 
subject of Union with them.” Dr. Cunningham spoke 
more strongly still in the same strain. He declared his 
thorough approval of the Australian Union; he asserted 
almost with vehemence that the outcry against it could 
not stand a moment’s investigation, and invited the 
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“intelligent eldership of the Church to come forward 
and put down such agitation.” It is to be carefully 
noted that this debate turned upon the “ basis.” It was 
the basis the one party assailed and the other party 
defended; and the General Assembly substantially gave 
a deliverance to the effect that, in its general principles, 
the “ basis” was a good “ basis” for Presbyterian Union. 

At this same Assembly a resolution was also passed 
expressing satisfaction at the recent Unions in Canada 
and Nova Scotia—Unions carried into effect on pre+ 
cisely the same principles as the Victoria one. Even 
Dr. Gibson seems to have given his adherence to the 
Nova-Scotian basis—— whose concluding article is as 
follows :—“ Finally, while recognising the responsibilities 
of the civil magistrate to God, and praying for the time 
when kings shall be nursing fathers, and their queens 
nursing mothers to the Church, the Synod finds that the 
question as to the mode in which the ewil magistrate may 
discharge his responsibilities is one on which, in their 
circumstances, they are not called on to come to any 
deliverance.” What Christian Voluntary would not 
agree to that? In the words of Dr. Cunningham, in 
his great Victoria speech,—* Whenever there is a Union 
of this kind, there must be some measure of accommoda- 
tion and some measure of adjustment. We cannot get 
on without that. There are in the basis of Union, both 
in Canada and Nova Scotia, questions of forbearance 
admitted as to the great doctrine with respect to the duties 
of nations and rulers.” In all these cases there was a 
Free Colonial Church, which had been either founded by 
us, or had broken off from the Establishment on Disrup- 
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tion principles in 1843, and which was at the time of 
the Union in closest connection, with us—holding the 
same confession—holding the same views of the con- 
fession—glorying in the same great history even; and 
all the main objections now urged were urged then. 

But in approving of these Unions the mother-Church 
proclaimed her acceptance of principles of Union she 
could not but, sooner or later, apply to herself. It was 
not long ere it came about. The seed planted bore fruit 
rapidly. In 1863 the Union movement commenced. 
Formally the first overtures were made by the United 
Presbyterians ; but that was simply owing to the earlier 
meeting of their chief court. Who can doubt under 
what idea these overtures were made? Who can doubt 
that substantially they were to be interpreted as saying, 
“From your approval of the Colonial Unions—from the 
speeches of your leading men—from the overtures we 
know to have been sent by your Presbyteries to be laid 
on your table,—we judge that the well-known point of 
difference between us, which you are well aware we 
cannot change any more than our Colonial brethren, 
need not, with certain explanations as to how we hold 
it, be a bar to our uniting and forming one great Free 
Presbyterian Church?” In entire keeping with this 
view was the discussion to which the proposal of the 
United Presbyterians led. In the leading speeches of 
that memorable debate it came clearly out. The very 
keynote of Dr. Brown's speech—the most thorough 
and argumentative of -the occasion—was, that in holding, 
as he believed they held, the supremacy of Christ over 
the State as well as over the Church, so that the civil 
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magistrate, just as truly as the ecclesiastical ruler, is 
bound to make the Word of Christ his guide, the United 
Presbyterians were in such substantial harmony with 
Free Church principles, that the mere difference on 
the “lawfulness of endowments” formed no sufficient 
ground of separation. In the same strain and spirit 
were the speeches of Dr. Buchanan, Sir Henry Mon- 
creiff, Dr. Nelson, Dr. Miller. Dr. Begg, even more 
eloquent than usual, in the fairest and most natural 
interpretation of his speech, took up the same position, 
and addressed the Assembly in the same hopeful way. 
“Tt is all important,” he said, “that we should under- 
stand what Dr. Brown so powerfully expounded to-day, 
that whatever you do with the question of endowments, and 
with any other of those mere cirewmstantial and wnimport- 
ant questions, the vital principle itself must be held.” 
If possible, yet more emphatic was Dr. Candlish in this 
first Union debate. He dreaded too great delay. There 
was no need for it. “We know,’ he said, “ exactly the 
points of difference.” Knowing these, he spoke of the 
dangers of losing the flood-tide that was flowing—not 
imagining, most certainly, that the United Presbyterians 
would yield the points of difference, but evidently mean- 
ing to say, that, holding by their convictions, there was 
no difficulty in entering into Union with them. 

In the light of all this—in the light of these Colonial 
Unions, and the debates and decisions about them—in 
the light of the debate in 1863, it is vain to argue that 
the injunction to the Union Committee, as originally 
appointed, “to aim at the accomplishment of Union by 
all suitable means consistent with a due regard to the 
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principles of the Church,” meant that there was to be 
“no attempt to compromise any of the essential prin- 
ciples of the Disruption,” in the sense in which the 
“ Statement” understands it. The truth is, if it had 
meant that, in the circumstances it would have been 
a shameful playing fast and loose on our part. We 
read the saving clause of Dr. Buchanan’s motion in a 
very different way from our friends. We read it to 
signify, in the light of the Church’s actings and dis- 
cussions, that if the United Presbyterians were found to 
agree with their Australian and Canadian brethren—if 
their views proved to be such as they were now 
generally supposed—we should in all likelihood feel 
ourselves at liberty, as Free Churchmen, giving up none 
of our principles, to enter into the Union proposed ; 
though we would make no pledges till we had fairly and 
fully inquired into the subject. The motion did not 
say this in so many words. Its terms were purposely 
general. Honest Free Churchmen might interpret it 
differently ; and, certainly, if it did not commit posi- 
tively one way, still less did it the other. It is quite 
true that Dr. Gibson moved an amendment to the 
motion of Dr. Buchanan, which he afterwards withdrew, 
on the understanding, as he said, that Dr. Buchanan’s 
motion meant the same as his amendment or rider. 
But Dr. Gibson’s own motion did not necessarily mean 
to others what it meant or seems to have meant to him. 
It might have been accepted by the strongest Unionist 
—by Dr. Brown or Sir Henry Moncreiff. And, besides, 
Dr. Gibson’s interpretation of Dr. Buchanan’s motion 
committed no one but himself. it is out of the question 
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to hold that the Assembly was bound by Dr. Gibson’s 
understanding of the matter. Is it indeed for a moment 
to be thought that we appointed our Union Committee 
merely to inquire, or debate, or do a little propagandism ? 
Is it not implied, if Churches are conceived of as acting 
with any measure of thoughtful caution, in entering into 
negotiations for Union, that the negotiating parties have 
some considerable knowledge of each other; and from 
that knowledge have, at least, prima facie grounds for 
believing that, without unworthy surrenders of principle 
on either side, they may become one? And it seems to 
us that no one holding the views of the “Statement ” 
should have had any part in these negotiations, without 
making it clear that he did so for the purpose of 
enlightening the darkened, of turning United Presby- 
terians from the error of their ways. At least he 
should have made it clear beyond a doubt, that unless 
new light broke on him in the conferences, he could 
have Union only by a common and full acceptance of 
the Protest and Claim of Right. Not the Unionists, 
but the Anti-Unionists, dealt in dubieties—hid them- 
selves in mists ! 

The “Statement” makes reference to what took place 
in the Assembly of 1864, when the first report of the 
Union Committee was given in. Before agreeing to the 
reappointment of the Committee, Dr. Gibson rose and 
asked whether or not, by agreeing to the reappointment, 
the Assembly was to be held as admitting itself pre- 
pared to make any modifications of its principles. The 
question was sufficiently vague. It was a question, in 
fact, which could only have been answered after a full 
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discussion, and by formal resolutions. Dr. Gibson was 
bound to answer it, like any other member, for himself, 
in the light of what had taken place already, and to take 
his own action thereupon. Sir H. Moncreiff, however, 
gave an answer with which Dr. Gibson was satisfied. 
Sir Henry explained that by appointing the Committee 
the “Church was altogether uncommitted on any of the 
points involved in the proposal.” But if the Church 
were thus uncommitted, it was certainly then not com- 
mitted to Dr. Gibson’s, or Dr. Begg’s, or Dr. Bonar’s 
interpretation of what is due regard to the principles of 
the Free Church. It went into the negotiations per- 
fectly free, in the spirit of its recent actings, to give the 
interpretation which is now denounced as treason. But 
while Sir H. Moncreiff spoke of the Church as uncom- 
mitted ecclesiastically, he could not mean that it was 
under no obligation of honour and self-respect to deal 
with the United Presbyterians as intelligent men, whose 
opinions were in a considerable measure known from the 
first, and now plainly and clearly stated, and of whom it 
could not be supposed that there was any likelihood 
that in the main they would recede from these opinions. 
We think that, if not in 1863, at least in 1864, when we 
had an official statement of the distinctive principles of the 
United Presbyterian Church, every man who had de- 
termined in his own mind that there should be no 
forbearance—no Union save on the acceptance of our 
views—ought to have taken his position accordingly, as 
Dr. Wood, in fact, did, or made it clear that he took 
part in further negotiations to combat with error. The 
“ Statement,” indeed, which despérately clutches at and 
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clings to the straws of debate, refers to a “no” of Dr. 
Candlish, in which he is supposed to have pledged this 
Assembly against any Union on the principle of forbear- 
ing differences. But this great monosyllable is capable 
of another interpretation. Dr. Candlish never con- 
founded the question of endowments and the Free 
Church “ testimony”; and in declaring that the latter 
was not to be an open question, nothing from his point 
of view was implied in regard to the former. Our 
friends cannot have read Dr. Candlish’s Union speeches, 
and their memories are evidently not to be trusted. 
Dr. Candlish’s views from the very first are not to be 
mistaken. We have referred to his speech of 1863. 
“The question,” he said in 1864, “of the relation 
between Church and State must now be viewed very 
much apart from the question of the duty of the civil 
magistrate, or his right to endow the Church.” In the 
spirit of last Assembly’s resolution he said again: “ We 
only say that the amount of disagreement does not 
appear to us to be sufficient to make an incorporate 
Union impossible.” And more than this, In the very 
line of our argument—in reference to the declaration of 
the United Presbyterians on the points wherein they 
disagreed with us, and which no man of sense dreamed 
of their surrendering—Dr. Candlish put it plainly in his 
speech, that “<f enough had been ascertained of the dif- 
ferences between the Churches to make a Union on 
sound principles impossible, the time for saying so had 
come.” 

We venture to affirm that if the negotiations had 
been allowed to go on by the United Presbyterians from 
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year to year, and it had come out at last that they had 
all along been acting on a foregone conclusion, which 
they kept meanwhile in retentis, or did not unmistakably 
proclaim, to unite with us only if we became Volun- 
taries, their conduct would have created the utmost 
indignation. And if some of our friends who had 
already reached the position of the “Statement” made 
no decisive opposition at this stage, and even continued 
to act on the Union Committee out of respectful defer- 
ence to the Church, saving themselves so far by declaring 
their own individual views, that did not take from the 
significance of the Church’s general action in continuing 
negotiations with loud expressions of satisfaction and 
hope, and that in the face of the United Presbyterian 
declaration that they held to and could not recede from 
certain distinctive articles in general acceptance in their 
Church. In a word, we assert that though our friends 
may have been too amiable, or may have been over- 
confident of their powers to bring others to their views, 
from the very first it was plain what the Union move- 
ment meant, and in what way it was likely, if ever, to 
reach a successful issue. It would cover our Church with 
ineffable disgrace if, after all that has passed, we should 
say, “ We never intended more than to make Free 
Churchmen of you.” 

May we not add that the Church has been led more 
or less by a way she knew not? It has not been 
merely a skilful human steering. These Colonial Union 
questions and discussions were not of our seeking; they 
came and knocked at our door, and would not let us 
alone. It is idle to press every phrase in motions and 
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debates. Present intentions and thoughts are overruled 
by providential evolutions and fuller light. 


RESOLUTION oF LAst ASSEMBLY 


After four years of conference, then, what had the 
Union Committee to present to the Assembly as the 
result? How was it found to be in regard of that 
initial difficulty of Religion and the Magistrate? We 
have the answer in certain “ Articles of Agreement and 
of Difference” between the negotiating Churches. The 
Articles of Agreement are substantially the following :— 
1. Civil government is an ordinance of God for His own 

, glory and the public good; all men in their several 
places and relations, and therefore civil magistrates in 
theirs, are under obligation to submit themselves to Christ, 
and to regulate their conduct by His Word. 2. The civil 
magistrate ought to embrace and profess the religion of 
Christ,—acting in his capacity as a magistrate he ought to 
further the interests of the religion of Christ in every way 
consistent with its spirit and enactments, and to be 
ruled by it in the making of laws and the administration 
of justice. 3. Marriage, the Sabbath, the appointment 
of days of humiliation and thanksgiving, are practical 
instances to which these views apply. The magistrate 
is bound to make his marriage laws according to the 
Bible; he is bound to protect the Sabbath as a day of 
rest, recognising its perpetual obligation according to 
the rule of the divine Word; he ought to appoint days 
of humiliation and thanksgiving, and invite his people 
to observe them. 4. The Church has no power over 
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earthly kingdoms in their public and civil capacity, nor 
have they any power over her as a Church. “ But 
though thus distinct, the Church and the State owe 
mutual duties to each other, and, acting within their 
respective spheres, they may be signally subservient to each 
other's welfare.” 5. The Church cannot lawfully sur- 
render or compromise her spiritual independence for any 
worldly advantage whatsoever. 6. It does not belong 
to the civil magistrate authoritatively to prescribe to 
his subjects, and impose upon them, a creed or form of 
worship; nor should he make use of force for the 
advancement of religion. 7. The Church must ever 
maintain the essential and perpetual obligation which 
Christ has laid on all His people to support and extend 
His cause.—In these points the Free Church and the 
United Presbyterian Church were found to be of the 
same mind. There was one difference, however. The 
Free Church held that, when “ necessary and expedient,” 
the State ought to afford aid from the national resources 
to the cause of Christ—that necessity and expediency to 
be determined by the circumstances of the case. The 
United Presbyterian Church held that “Christ has 
enjoined upon His people to provide for maintaining 
and extending His cause by the freewill offerings of 
His people,” and that this “excludes State aid for these 
purposes and the civil establishment of religion ”—but 
this is not a term of communion with them. 

These are the agreements and the disagreements 
between the Churches. Are the former not larger, 
and the latter less, than we dreamed of when we 
entered on negotiations? Evéryone knows how dis- 
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torted things are apt to appear in the heat and dust of 
controversy. Molehills swell into mountains. Cari- 
catures pass for simple truth. We came out of the 
hurricane-gust of the Voluntary strife (as no doubt did 
our opponents) with many distorted views, seeing little 
as it really was. Within a few years an intelligent 
member of our Assembly spoke still with perfect self- 
assurance of the “ Voluntaries ” denying the “ headship 
of Christ over the nations.” But the mists began to 
lift. These Colonial Unions, as we have already re- 
marked, did important service. Men said, “ This is a 
Voluntaryism quite different from that we fought with 
in other days. The horrors that affrighted us are 
gone. The hoof and the horn have entirely disappeared. 
If it is really a thing of this Christian type that our 
Scottish Voluntaries held, why should we not join heart 
and hand with them, and strengthen the good cause in 
these days of peril?” Well, the inquiry has been made, 
and, we repeat, to a much greater extent than perhaps 
any one of us imagined, we find that we are one. 
Instead of religion having nothing to do with the 
magistrate, and the magistrate having nothing to do 
with religion, we find that in the view of our United 
Presbyterian brethren it is the very opposite. We and 
they are enabled to accord in a noble creed upon the 
subject, which makes it as much the magistrate’s as the 
Churchman’s duty within his divinely-appointed sphere 
to live for God, to take God’s guidance wherever to be 
found, to aim at God’s glory as his ultimate end, to 
recognise the Church with all her heaven-given rights 
and be a cordial fellow-worker with her. On the other 
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hand, we find our differences reduced to a minimum. 
Voluntaryism is found not to be an ill-tainting semi- 
infidel theory, but a not unnatural interpretation of New 
Testament teaching ; to be merely an exclusive adhesion 
to what Dr. Begg even calls “the normal form of 
things”; while besides it is only the existing opinion 
generally of the office-bearers of the United Presbyterian 
Church, not a positive article in its symbols. And Dr. 
Rainy’s motion of last Assembly is, in the substance of 
it, the natural result. It is a mere application to our- 
selves of what we approved and counselled in our 
daughter-Churches over the seas. It commits us in 
principle to not one whit more than these approvals and 
counsellings did. 

It is the conclusion to which the Union movement 
pointed from the first; for every man who has any 
power of appreciating the meaning of public actions, it 
is the terminus which that movement had in its eye. 
But here is the motion: “The General Assembly approve 
of the Report of Union Committee, and express their 
grateful satisfaction with the large measure of agreement 
under the first head of the programme, as well as with 
the reiterated assurance of entire agreement under the 
second head. Further, the General Assembly, being 
more than ever impressed with the duty and importance 
of aiming at a cordial Union among all the disestablished 
branches of the Church of Scotland, reappoint the 
committee, with the former instructions. And being of 
opinion, as at present: advised, that, as regards the first 
head of the programme, considered in itself, there appears 
to be no bar to the Union contemplated, the General 
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Assembly, while reserving final judgment on the whole 
case and every part thereof, direct the committee to 
give their earnest attention to the other heads of the 
programme, especially those which deal with the wor- 
ship, government, and discipline of the Church, and with 
those important practical questions which relate to pro- 
perty and finance.” Observe how cautious this motion 
is. It commits the Church definitively to nothing. It 
merely expresses the opinion of the Assembly of 1867— 
that, in regard to the matter of the civil magistrate, the 
difference of the two Churches, in the light of their far 
more important agreement, taken by itself, and on the 
supposition that no serious difficulties arise on other 
topics, afforded no bar to Union in the case of the 
parent-Churches in Scotland, any more than in that of 
the daughter-Churches in Canada and Australia. But 
why at this point come to any deliverance at all? For 
the simple reason that the United Presbyterians very 
naturally said: “This is the main question between us. 
We have made up our minds about it, and you have 
made up your minds about it, and we now know clearly 
what each party thinks about it. Itis needless to go 
further, unless there is some reason to believe that, with 
these agreements and disagreements, we can form one 
Church. It might be very interesting to discuss other 
matters; we were not, however, appointed members of a 
debating society, but to carry on practical negotiations 
for Union, and we shall only advise our Church to con- 
tinue these negotiations if, after our four years’ travailing 
and our mutual explanations in regard to the divergent 
point, there is some feasible ground to believe that the 
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two Churches are likely in the end to unite. We feel it 
all the more necessary to take this position from views 
which have been recently expressed by ministers of your 
Church, and even by your members of committee. We 
ask you, then, to submit the matter to your Assembly, 
as we shall submit it to our Synod; not for final action, 
but for an expression of opinion which may enable us to 
proceed in our work with some assurance that the whole 
thing is not to prove at last a sham. We decline a per- 
petual fencing match.” It seems to us that this was a 
not unreasonable way of putting the case, and that we 
could not hesitate, as men of (any) Christian intelligence 
and candour, to answer the demand made on us. 

The Assembly, accordingly, having an opinion on the 
subject, frankly gave it. Why should it not? We are 
told that that opinion was of the most decisive kind. 
No doubt, in one sense it was so. By an immense 
majority the Assembly said, “ We think thus, and thus.” 
But that it was decisive in the legal and constitutional 
sense is not the case. Nothing is decided by the 
Church. The matter will have to go to Presbyteries, 
very likely also to Sessions and Congregations. Even 
the Assembly is careful to say: “ This is our opinion as 
at present advised; and we reserve judgment on the 
whole case.” It is said, again, that the Assembly should 
have expressed no opinion, but, in a matter so important, 
should have sent it down first of all to the inferior 
courts and congregations. We think it might, with ten- 
fold greater plausibility, have been argued that the 
question of entering into Union negotiations at all 
should have been submitted to the Church in the most 

13 
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formal manner. It is utterly vain to represent that as 
any other than a serious and momentous step. Who 
does not apprehend the significance there would be in 
the Anglican and Greek Churches appointing represent- 
atives to deal about the union which some High 
Churchmen have proposed? Such a thing is never 
merely tentative. It is all but certain to change the 
status quo, whatever be the issue. There is a prima facie 
judgment from which no mere saving resolutions can 
extricate you—which commits you before the world— 
which commits you to yourself. If the majority have 
sinned, the minority have sinned with them. But, apart 
from this, it is vain to try and represent that anything 
out of the way has been done. There might have been 
some reason for an outcry if we had done anything like 
what Assemblies in times past have done. Without any 
submission of it to Presbyteries or Sessions or congrega- 
tions, one General Assembly—one representative General 
Assembly—approved the Second Book of Discipline, 
while another imposed its subscription on the ministers. 
Without any advising with Presbyteries and congrega- 
tions, the representative Assembly of 1638 repealed the 
acts of half a dozen previous Assemblies, altered the 
existing constitution of the Church, deposed and excom- 
municated the bishops, who strongly denied the com- 
petence and constitutionality of the proceedings; as in 
like manner the representative Assembly of 1647 ap- 
proved and accepted the Westminster Confession of 
Faith as the chief symbol of the Church! Without any 


1 This has been denied. But how stands the matter? The Confession 
came down from London in the end of January. There was no Assembly 
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reference to Presbyteries or people, the Assembly of 
1842, in the face of a large minority, laid its Claim of 
Right before the British Parliament—a step fraught 
with the most momentous consequences to the Church 
and to religion; committing the Church to nothing less 
than its separation from the State. Yet able men who 
know all this—who took part in the Assemblies of 1842 
and 1843—make a wailing, as if there had been a 
massacre of ecclesiastical innocents by Dr. Rainy’s motion. 
And what did that motion amount to? The Assembly, 
in that motion, only interpreted the doctrine and con- 
stitution of the Church for its own guidance in a 
particular point, which came before it in a course of 
action unanimously entered on. There was no change 


till August; and at that Assembly the formal approval and acceptance took 
place. It is stated in the Act of Assembly that the Confession was 
printed and put into the hands of members of Assembly, and that it was 
twice read in court ; but that there was any sending it down to Presby- 
teries, or any expression of opinion by Presbyteries as a ground of judg- 
ment, is never hinted at. The Assembly of 1647 had no such preparation 
for dealing with a great and profound theological summary sweeping the 
whole field of doctrine, as the Assembly of 1867 had for dealing with 
these brief articles upon which it gave so guarded an opinion. But more 
than this: the approval of the ‘‘ Directory” preceded the approval of 
the Confession by a couple of years. It was sent from London in 1645 
with a letter from the Westminster Assembly, in which they express the 
hope that the General Assembly will not too eagerly cling to the old, nor 
too readily reject the new. Zhe Directory, with all the changes it made, 
was approved within ten days of its arrival in Scotland, 

Strong objections have been made to the plan of piecemeal approval 
in regard to the heads of the Union Programme. The Westminster 
Assembly was really a great Union Committee. There was then, as now, 
a programme with different heads. Well, in 1645 the head of ‘‘ worship” 
was completed ; the Directory came north, and was approved. In 1647 
the head of ‘‘ doctrine” was completed ; the Confession came north, and 
was approved. In 1648 the Catechisms received the approval of the 
Assembly. Do our friends only believe in the infallibility of the past 
when it agrees with them ? 
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proposed in our doctrine or constitution. There was 
no addition proposed to our doctrine or constitution. 
There was no practical action taken, putting the Church 
in a new position. Last Assembly really did nothing 
more in this Union matter than it does in any case of 
doctrine that comes before it—-upon which it decides 
and acts accordingly. And it is not to be forgotten that 
the point about which the Assembly came to a finding in 
the way and for the purpose we have explained, had been 
in the course of the preceding year before all the Pres- 
byteries of the Church, and had been the subject of full 
ministerial discussion. The mind of the Church had 
been thoroughly exercised about it; as thoroughly exer- 
cised, probably, as about anything in which, through the 
Assembly, it ever gives an opinion. 

But look a little more closely at the position taken by 
the Anti-Union party. They proposed that the Union 
Committee should be reappointed, and should continue 
its labours; that it should go on with all the heads of the 
programme, discussing Doctrine, Discipline, Government, 
Finance, Titles; that no opinion should be given till the 
committee came up with a full report. Now, in the 
light of the “Statement,” we ask, Was this a frank and 
manly thing to propose ? 

Instead of saying that the matter was immature, and 
reappointing the committee to carry on negotiations, it 
would have been, we think, the course of honour to have 
come boldly out with the declaration that Union with 
any Church which allowed its office-bearers to hold the 
unlawfulness of endowments was something that could 
not for a moment be entertained—was something deeply 
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sinful, and in every way of it to be utterly reprobated— 
was something to which feeling and principle were alike 
profoundly opposed. What unreality in men with the 
views of the “Statement” going on to discuss and nego- 
tiate with United Presbyterians about title-deeds and 
finance, and the training of students, and the like, with a 
view to Union! Suppose Dr. Begg’s motion had been 
accepted, and the negotiations had gone on, think how 
we should have been placed if, when, after three or four 
more years of committee work, the final and complete 
Report was given in, the “Statement ” party had taken 
their present position, and on the very first point had 
bidden us, on peril of rending the Church, throw the 
whole thing to the winds. We should either have had 
at once to succumb and put a fool’s cap on the whole 
affair, or to accept their challenge, with its consequences. 
The “Statement” is to us one of the best proofs that 
last Assembly was called on for some expression of its 
opinion. We know now where we are. We are not 
now stumbling on in the dark. 

Nor was the proposed action of the Anti-Union party 
better in a constitutional point of view. Dr. Begg 
explained that when the negotiations were ended, and 
the final report of the committee, with their proposals, 
was given in, their idea was to have the matter sub- 
mitted to Presbyteries and congregations, without any 
deliverance of the Assembly. Now, just in proportion 
to the importance of the doctrinal or constitutional 
principles involved in the matter, we hold such a method 
of action to be thoroughly unpresbyterian. It is out of 
keeping with the Church’s action in what our friends 
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regard as its best times. We do not believe that it could 
have occurred to the ecclesiastical Constitutionalists of 
the Second Reformation, on receiving the Confession of 
Faith from London, to have sent it down to congrega- 
tions without some finding. We know how it is in civil 
governments. For example, the recent Constitutional 
Amendment in America, by which slavery was abolished, 
was first of all discussed and agreed to in Congress 
before it was transmitted for acceptance or rejection 
to the several States. It peculiarly and eminently 
belongs to the central representative body—regarded as 
the best expression of the general sentiment of a nation 
or a Church, and the highest embodiment of its wisdom 
—to direct and form public opinion. And even admit- 
ting the serious character of Dr. Rainy’s motion,—that 
it involved a doctrinal or constitutional change,—we 
venture to assert that as an interim finding, and in that 
aspect part and parcel of the Assembly’s travailing to reach 
a satisfactory deliverance with which it might send down 
the subject to inferior judicatories, it, not Dr. Begg’s, 
was the constitutional motion. 

We do not, however, assent to the view that the Union 
Resolution of last Assembly is inconsistent with the 
Confession of Faith. To make that out, our brethren 
have recourse either to a dangerous constructive process 
inconsistent with the idea of a Confession, or to an enlarging 
process which commits you to far more than endow- 
mentism. Dr. Begg found it necessary to adopt the 
latter way at the Assembly ; and it is of some importance 
that our readers should realise what it really is. “Does 
the Confession,” he asks, “as held by us, maintain that 
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it is an homage due to Christ on the part of nations to 
give of their substance for the advancement of His cause ? 
I say that it does, and that it clearly does; for I main- 
tain that no man who has read the history of the period 
will doubt that the proofs from Scripture embodied in the 
Confession are as much part of the doctrine, and in reality 
the doctrine of the Church, as the statements they are 
ealled to illustrate and prove.” Having made this extra- 
ordinary statement, Dr. Begg proceeds, as he thinks, to its 
triumphant application. He quotes the third paragraph 
of the 23rd chapter of the Confession, setting forth the 
duty of civil magistrates to “take order” concerning the 
well-being of the Church; then referring to the proof- 
texts, he cites the passage from Isaiah predicting that 
“kings shall be nursing-fathers and queens nursing- 
mothers to the Church,” and the passage from Ezra which 
tells how it was put into the heart of Artaxerxes to 
“beautify the house of God at Jerusalem.” It is plain 
beyond a question. No mere abstraction, but solid 
maintenance and solid gold, are involved in these Scrip- 
tures, whose place in the Confession makes them, as they 
stand, part of a Free Churchman’s accepted creed, as 
much so as if embodied in the text. How much does this 
involve? Here are some of the other proof-texts pre- 
sented in support of the paragraph of the Confession to 
which Dr. Begg refers: “He that blasphemeth the name 
of the Lord shall surely be put to death, and all the 
congregation of Israel shall surely stone him to death ;” 
— And that prophet ’—the prophet who has bidden the 
people go after other gods—“ or that dreamer of dreams, 
shall be put to death ; ”—“ if thou shalt hear say in one 
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of thy cities, which the Lord thy God hath given thee 
to dwell there, saying, Certain men are gone out from 
among you, and have withdrawn the inhabitants of their 
city, saying, Let us go and serve other gods, ... then 
shalt thou inquire; ... and if it be truth that such 
abomination is wrought among you, ... thou shalt 
surely smite the inhabitants of that city with the edge 
of the sword, destroying it utterly, and all that is therein.” 
According to Dr. Begg’s views, every man who signs the 
Confession is pledged in terms to the doctrine of these 
Scriptures; it is his creed that the blasphemer should be 
put to death—that the teacher of another god than the 
Bible God should perish on the scaffold or at the stake 
—that a community of apostates should be given up to 
the sword—that, in short, a Josiah, say, overthrowing 
idolatry by force, and slaying its priests, is the model for 
all Christian rulers. It is vain to bring in the explanatory 
clause in our formula. That clause does well enough in 
relation to the Confession itself, But it is not possible 
to understand the proof-texts adduced, as expressing a 
man’s professed belief, in any other sense than one 
involving civil intolerance and the putting down of error 
by the sword of the civil magistrate. If it be as Dr. 
Begg maintains, there is not a Presbyterian Church in the 
country whose creed is not a public scandal—contra- 
dicted almost daily by the professions and claims of its 
members. We shall add, that if subscription to the 
Confession involves the acceptance of all the proof-texts, 
every intelligent man in every one of the Churches will 
feel constrained to take back his signature without delay ; 
for there is one text quoted as God’s Word which is now 
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ascertained to be a mere interpolation, and to have no 
place in the volume of inspiration. 

But it never has been laid down that the acceptance 
of the Confession is the acceptance of its proof-texts, as 
in terms the doctrine which we hold. It is well known 
that the late Dr. Cunningham made it a point to teach 
his students the very opposite. And it is indeed of 
fundamental importance to disconnect the great doctrinal 
testimony of the Catholic Church, as containing the life 
and substance of the Holy Book, from accidental and 
temporary misinterpretations and false reasonings. Unity 
of doctrinal belief is an immensely different thing from 
unity of reasoning about it and towards it.1 

There is, withal, some difficulty in the portion of the 
Confession to which we have been referring. Its language 
is far from definite. It is certainly in perfect consistency 


1 The real truth is that Dr. Begg committed, we believe, a most extra- 
ordinary blunder at last Assembly on this subject. The Confession was 
prepared and sent down to Scotland without the proof-texts. Baillie 
brought it from the Westminster Assembly in the end of January, and 
presented it in that state to the Commission of the Kirk. This was the 
document the General Assembly approved. There does not seem the least 
reason to suppose that they had the proof-texts before them atall. There 
is no hint of it in Baillie’s letters or his speech atthe Assembly. There 
is no hint of it in Gillespie’s speech at the Assembly. The proof-texts 
were prepared to satisfy the English Parliament, and were not completed 
at least two months after Baillie had left forthe north. And the thing is 
made certain by the Act of 1690 ratifying the Confession. In that Act 
the Confession is embodied, and there is not a single ‘‘ proof” attached to it. 
But, as we are all aware, the only Confession known to us ecclesiastically 
before 1843 was the ‘‘ Confession ratified” in said Act; and we are not 
aware of any Act of Assembly since by which an enlarged Confession was 
imposed on us. Has Dr. Begg, at his own hand, without consulting con- 
gregation or Presbytery or Assembly, been seeking to thrust a new creed 
on the Church—committing us in terms to some of the sternest and most 
peculiar parts of the judicial law? 
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with our views of the duty of the State to endow the 
Church. There cannot be a shadow of doubt about that. 
But it is not so clear that its statements necessarily imply 
more than the general principles set forth in the Articles 
of Agreement. The following is Dr. Cunningham’s 
interpretation of the Confessional assertion of the magis- 
trate’s duty to “take order” in regard to the Church’s 
peace and unity, and the suppression of heresies and 
blasphemies, etc.; it is in a pamphlet published before 
the Disruption, before any “ falling away ” can be thought 
of: “All the objects which ecclesiastical officers are bound 
to aim at, the civil magistrate is also bound to aim at, 
just as every private individual is bound to aim at them. 
The magistrate is prohibited from exercising ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction in seeking to effect these objects; no specific 
statement is given of the means he is to employ for this 
end; and therefore the conclusion is inevitable, that the 
civil magistrate is just, like men in general, to use the 
authority and power competent to him as such—and 
what that is must be ascertained from other sowrces—tfor 
promoting the interests of religion and the purity and 
prosperity of the Church.” No one who accepts the 
Articles of Agreement can have any difficulty about 
agreeing fully to all that. Not one of our United Pres- 
byterian friends but assents to its being the duty of the 
civil magistrate “more modoque suo” (a Second Reforma- 
tion phrase quoted by Dr. Cunningham) to seek the unity 
of the Church, the advancement of the truth, the setting 
up of Christian ordinances. Especially where “ Kirks 
are not settled and constituted” they would have no 
objection to this. Suppose that Madagascar, in the thick 
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of the persecution, had fallen into the hands of Britain. 
Christian Voluntaries would have regarded it as com- 
petent for our Government to give all aid to the perse- 
cuted ones in reclaiming their rights, in getting the 
Church settled and put in order, while yet it did this in 
“its own manner and way.” They would have regarded 
it as competent for the magistrate to call a Synod of the 
native believers, in which he might have appeared and 
assured them of his protection, and urged them to peace 
and unity, and counselled them in their Master’s name 
to be faithful to the truth; leaving them, at the same 
time, at perfect liberty to act out their own convictions, 
and telling them plainly that they must support them- 
selves. It is to be most carefully noticed that the Volun- 
taryism of the United Presbyterians is not a Voluntaryism 
which insists upon the civil magistrate’s neutrality. Its 
idea is not that he should be non-Christian; on the 
contrary, it holds that, in regard to the magistrate, as in 
regard to the individual, whatever is not of faith is sin. 
But it limits the proper sphere of his action, and the 
proper means which, as faithful to Christ, he should use. 
In this view of the matter, it never will be proved that 
the Christian Voluntary cannot honestly accept the 23rd 
chapter of the Confession as well as ourselves. 


GENERAL ARGUMENT 
We pass now froni points of a somewhat preliminary 


nature, to examine the “Statement” as in the body and 
mass of it an argument against Union with the United 
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Presbyterian Church or any Church, of which the majority 
of last Assembly indicated their approval. 


I. Principles of the Free Church 


It is said that the Union will be the surrender of our 
Free Church principles—the casting altogether aside one- 
half of the Disruption testimony—the merging of the 
Free Church in the United Presbyterian Church. 

What are Free Church principles? What, we mean, 
are the principles which were the life and spirit of the 
Pre-Disruption Controversy, which were written on our 
banner when we went forth from our bondage and called 
ourselves Free? Can there be a doubt about the 
answer? It was for the independence of the Church 
and the rights of the Christian people we contended. 
It was no theory of State and Church alliance, but these 
two principles as fundamental to the Church, whether in 
one condition or another, that fired our souls and nerved 
us for the battle and the sacrifice. It was with these 
principles we awoke the memories of the past, and roused 
the country. When Dr. Candlish told Lord Normanby 
that in our conflict “there was the pith and marrow of 
centuries,’ what did he mean? What did the Church 
and country understand him to mean? Did anyone 
think for a moment of Voluntaryism or Endowmentism ? 
“It is now,” we instinctively said, “pro aris et focis. 
This is a question touching the vital and fundamental.” 
And the accidental and adjunctive feel comparatively 
out of sight, or rather, we rose to heights from which it 
was scarcely seen. If endowments had been of such 
high account as seems to be maintained, we should not 
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so easily have parted with them. Instead of going 
peaceably away from the National Establishment, we 
should have remained and protested and suffered, a 
policy which was quite open to us, and apparently not 
unknown to the good men of the eighteenth century. But 
at least the Church of the Disruption knew what was its 
main contention. It knew what it sought and struggled 
and made sacrifice for. Well, here is the Disruption 
portion of our formula of licence and ordination, added 
after 1843, with reference to our “Free Church Standing 
and Testimony”: “Do you believe that the Lord Jesus 
Christ, as King and Head of His Church, has therein 
appointed a government in the hands of church officers, 
distinct from, and not subordinate in its own province 
to, civil government, and that the civil magistrate does 
not possess jurisdiction or authoritative control over the 
regulation of the affairs of Christ's Church? And do 
you approve of the general principles embraced in the 
Claim, Declaration, and Protest adopted by the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland in 1842; and in 
the Protest of ministers and elders, commissioners from 
Presbyteries to the General Assembly, read in presence 
of the Royal Commissioner on the 18th May 1843, as 
declaring the views which are sanctioned by the Word 
of God and the standards of this Church, with respect to 
the spirituality and freedom of the Church of Christ, and 
her subjection to Him as her only Head, and to His Word 
as her only standard?” These questions were prepared 
by the leaders of the Disruption when the edge of 
Disruption feeling was keen—when there was no idea of 
Union ; they were prepared with the object of bringing 
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out the distinctive points of Free Church testimony, and 
in the light of them it is impossible to doubt what that 
testimony is. But our Free Church principles, as thus 
explained by the Church herself, are written as with a 
sunbeam in the Articles of Agreement; and instead of 
the Union destroying them, it will give them new 
strength and security—it will throw around them the 
defence of a more powerful religious community less 
likely to be assailed by Erastian Churches or an 
Erastianising State. And that may be more important 
than many think. All non-established Churches are 
threatened with an application of Erastianism. Some of 
the most active and able members of the Establishment 
are proclaiming with exultation that the State will allow 
us no more liberty than themselves. Do not let us 
imagine that they are speaking altogether without book. 
The State cannot well own to itself that it has taken, 
from the community which it specially favours, scriptural 
rights and liberties it is bound to own and defend in 
communities it simply tolerates. There is an a fortiori 
in the case which makes an Erastian Church an abiding 
menace to us. We can defend ourselves, no doubt, by 
contracts and constitutions; but that is a sort of 
surrender of the Church’s dignity and rights. We must 
be able to lift up our head, and, in the noble words of 
the Third Article of Agreement, to tell the State that it 
is not “within its province . . . to invade any of the 
rights and liberties which Christ has conferred on His 
Church, and which all powers on earth must hold sacred.” 
Unless as a powerful community, having something of 
the national visibly about us, we shall find it hard to 
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maintain that position. We shall be under constant 
temptation to go down from it, and take lower ground, 
which it will cost us less trouble to occupy. And when 
we are seeking to strengthen the great ecclesiastical 
principles which were the life and power, were ever on 
the forefront, of the Disruption movement, are we to be 
accused of being false to our colours—and that by parties 
who themselves led us on the ice, gave cordial approval 
to Australian Unions, and smiled on Nova-Scotian and 
Canadian Bases ? 

It is quite true that the Headship of Christ over the 
nations is an article in our creed. That was not, how- 
ever, in any emphatic and peculiar sense, a part of our 
Disruption testimony, as may be seen by turning to the 
Claim of Right and the Protest, where a glance will 
show what is the main point—what fills the writer’s 
mind. It is not alluded to in the Formula of Testimony 
we have quoted. It is a gross historical blunder to 
affirm that the kingly authority of Christ over the 
nations was “one-half” of the peculiar Disruption 
struggle and testimony; and we do not believe that the 
question of endowments, which the writers of the 
“Statement” identify with that doctrine, had anything, 
at least directly, to do with the liberalities of 1843. 
Mightier things were then stirring men’s souls. But 
though the kingly authority of Christ over the nations 
is not so peculiarly and distinctively Free Church as has 
been asserted, it is, as we have said, a part, and a vital 
part, of our Confession. But it is in the Articles of 
Agreement. It is there boldly and strongly. Why, what 
said Dr. Begg when these articles; in substantially the 
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same form as they are now, came up to the Assembly 
of 1864? His words were: “Now that we have ceased 
to have any connection with the magistrate of a special 
kind, I believe we have been in far more favourable 
circumstances to speak frankly with our brethren on the 
subject ; and the result, in reference to the six proposi- 
tions on which we are agreed, is one of the most 
important events of modern times in the history of. non- 
established Presbyterianism in Scotland. These principles 
are of undying importance and inestimable value.” Good 
reader, do you think that there can be treason to our 
Church or her Head in being contented with a doctrine 
of the magistrate’s relation to religion of which Dr. Begg 
speaks in such terms as these? There is a difference, 
no doubt, between Free Churchmen and United Presby- 
terians in regard to an application of these “ undying 
inestimable principles ” which they in common hold, just 
as there have been different applications of them at 
different periods in our Church’s history; but the different 
application has in neither Church a formal place in the 
Church’s creed. It has not been sufficiently adverted to 
that, though endowments as a fact underlay the Dis- 
ruption controversy, they are never even connected, in the 
“Olavm of Right” or “ Protest” with “Christs Headship 
over the nations,’—a phrase which does not occur in either 
of these documents. They speak, not of the Nation- 
Headship of our Lord, but of the “benefits” of an 
Establishment. Now, we do not mean to cast any slight 
on these “ benefits.” We believe them to be real, where 
they can be safely and rightly partaken of; and the 
arguments of our friends would have far more weight 
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upon us if they took this ground. They take, however, 
entirely different ground from that of the “Claim” and 
“Protest.” In their endeavours to give a sacredness and 
importance to their opinions which do not belong to 
them, they assert them in a form unknown to the ever- 
famous Disruption manifestoes. We maintain that it is 
altogether consistent with these to enter into the Union, 
if, taking all things into account, we think it will do 
more for the “highest interests” of the Church and 
religion than waiting on, as we are, for possible con- 
nection with the State. Where, in any of our constitu- 
tional documents, are endowments represented as a sort of 
supreme or essential exponent of the Headship of Christ 
over the nations ? 

It is simply a groundless statement that the Union 
will merge us in the United Presbyterians. We are not 
to assume their name. We are not to take up their 
views any more than they are to take up ours. The one 
point in which they differ from us is not to hold a whit 
higher place than the point in which we differ from 
them; and we shall have the same right to advocate the 
lawfulness of endowments that they will have to advocate 
their unlawfulness. We are to act on our own convic- 
tions of the practical inexpediency of endowments in the 
circumstances of our Church and country; they on their 
convictions that endowments ought never to be. As we 
are the larger body, and have, we may assume, equal 
gifts, equal culture, equal social position, equal formative 
energy, it may be fairly supposed that we shall hold 
more than our own in the future history and develop- 
ments of the United Church. [If there be any risk in 

14 
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the Union, it seems to us that it is run by the United 
Presbyterians, who will be outnumbered in Church 
courts—nearly two to one—by the Free Church and 
the Cameronians. It is a not very noble appeal to 
sectarian prejudice, to speak of the larger body merging 
in the lesser merely because the former sees its way to 
act practically with the latter in a point on which they 
still theoretically differ, but which has no longer the 
practical bearing it once had. It will of course be said 
that circumstances make no change in enduring truths. 
But circumstances may change our relation to a truth. 
It may be duty to make a truth most prominent at one 
time, and not duty to give any prominence to it at 
another. The Church may have no call at present to 
put any definite article into its creed about the millennial 
coming of Christ and the millennial dispensation ; but if 
Judaising doctrines on these subjects were threatening 
to spread and taint the spiritual life of the Church, the 
call might be urgent to do so. What are circumstances 
but the providence of the living God? Is that a book 
of undecipherable hieroglyphics? The saddest—and 
yet, let us say, after its fashion the most impressive— 
manifestation of an impracticable spirit of this kind we 
have met with, was in a proposed Union between two of 
the smaller Secession bodies. The famous Burgher oath 
was dead and buried. It had no existence save in 
“Gib’s Display,” “ Anti-Burgher Testimonies,” and such 
like. Dr. M‘Crie was for Union. But stoutly old Dr. 
Paxton resisted. “The oath no longer exists,” he said 
in substance, “but the taking it is as much as ever a 
question of rightjor wrong. It is for ever the one or the 
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other, and the Secession conscience can never shake 
itself quit of it.” It has its warnings for us. 

We venture to suggest that there is some confusion 
in this whole discussion about the phrase “ distinctive 
principles.” The distinctive principles of the Free 
Church, speaking generally, are sometimes confounded 
with that which distinguishes the Free Church from the 
United Presbyterian Church. But these things are in 
no respect the same. That which distinguishes the 
Free Church from the United Presbyterian Church is 
not a distinctive Free Church principle ; it belongs to the 
Established Chureh—it belongs to the Cameronians—it 
belongs to the Original Secession. The differentiating 
element in our Free Church principles, as such, is in 
fact historical rather than doctrinal. We speak of 
Athanasian doctrine, not as meaning that no one held 
the doctrine of the Trinity before or independently of 
Athanasius, but that it was that great man’s peculiar 
distinction to vindicate and suffer for it. We speak of 
Augustinian doctrine, not as meaning that the doctrines 
of grace and sovereignty were held by none before or 
independently of Augustine, but that Augustine was 
their most eminent confessor. So when we speak of 
Free Church principles, in the most emphatic sense of 
the expression, we do not mean principles which no 
Church but the Free Church has maintained, but princi- 
ples—Catholie principles belonging to the life and 
power of the kingdom in all ages and circumstances— 
which the Free Church, as such, has signally and nobly 
asserted and struggled for. These principles we have 
pointed out. The Formula of Testimony declares them, 
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And as Free Churchmen we plead for the Union, because 
we believe that in the Union they will get new force, 
and scope, and security. 


IT, The Historical Church 


As was perhaps to be expected, the “Statement ” 
dwells largely on the historical aspect of the Union 
question. Its party are very earnest about that. They, 
above all, are opposed to the Union, because it will 
destroy our connection with the past. There is much 
in this part of the “Statement” of a very dangerous 
kind, to which we take strong exception. There is a 
contemptuous High Churchism, which seems to ignore 
all other Scottish Churches save the Established and 
Free Churches; there is an exaggerated traditionalism 
which needs to be reminded that Protestants take direc- 
tion from God’s Word, and not from uninspired men, 
however venerated. We cannot, however, dilate upon 
everything that is objectionable ; and, in fact, the gist of 
all that is said turns upon one point. 

What is that? State-endowment of the Church. 
The authors of the “Statement” do not reiterate the 
accusation against the Christian Voluntaries with whom 
we are negotiating, that they deny Christ's Headship 
over the nations; but it is argued that in holding that 
the State should not endow, they do not apply that 
doctrine as the old Scottish theologians did; and so, if 
we unite with them in the way proposed, we shall 
break from our noble past, we shall enter on a course 
likely to end in “ condemning that past as blotted with 
one fatal sin.” 
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Is not that last statement a very extravagant one ? 
It means, we suppose, that if we enter the Union we 
are sure to become all Voluntaries. Why should that 
be so? Have our friends so little confidence in the 
truth ? They may depend on it, that if Voluntaryism is 
a thing so potent, it will get through any partition 
walls they choose to build. But suppose it came about 
—suppose the “Statement ” proved better prophet than 
logician—is it not a great extravagance to speak of our 
condemning the past of Scottish Church history as blotted 
with a “fatal sin,” because we come to think our fathers 
wrong on the subject of endowments? Take the most 
rabid Voluntary among us, and such a thing is not in all 
his thoughts. He may think that the good men of 
other days mistook God’s will; he may think they 
would have done better if they had kept clear of State 
connection; but that their views and actions on the 
matter have more than a feather’s weight in lowering 
his estimate and admiration of Knox, and Bruce, and 
Henderson, and Rutherford, and Livingston, we do not 
believe. Or is a man who differs from the past to be 
held as casting dishonour on it? Do we blot with 
“fatal sin” the whole Second Reformation period, because 
we repudiate its non-toleration doctrine? Do we blot 
with “fatal sin” two centuries and a half of our Scottish 
Protestantism, because we reject its witchcraft theories 
and practices? Is a United Presbyterian of the Anti- 
Burgher line to be held as putting disgrace upon his 
worthy forefathers, because he repudiates their conduct 
in splitting the Secession, and giving Ebenezer Erskine 
over to Satan for the destruction of the flesh ? It will 
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never do. It is utterly vain to try and bind men hand 
and foot to the past in this style. In fact, our friends 
are doing their best to bring about the very opposite of 
what they desire. There is nothing, among a large and 
important class of minds, so likely to destroy that rever- 
ence for the past which we hold to be essential to 
spiritual life, as well as sobriety and steadfastness of 
religious belief, as any sort of ascription to it of a quasi 
infallibility. If you want the past to have its due 
influence, you must not puta tiara on it. Traditionalism 
of this extreme type is in the next generation, or earlier 
—Scepticism. 

And do our friends stick to the past themselves ? 
Do they hold all the old applications of the Nation- 
Headship of our Lord? We hope not. Knox, for 
example, held it in a way which made the Mass a capital 
crime. Our Westminster representatives held it in a 
way which led them to vote that “the active power of 
the magistrate should be employed in suppressing heresies 
or sects which cannot be suppressed by the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church ”—which led good Principal 
Baillie to write with glee that for fourteen days he had 
been on advice to a sub-committee of the House of 
Commons, which had in charge the preparation of a 
persecuting ordinance about the Directory: “ Preachers, 
or writers, or publishers against it,” says the worthy 
man, “be they dukes and peers, their third Sault is the 
loss of all their goods, and perpetual imprisonment.” It 
was thus our fathers held the Nation-Headship. This 
was their application of that supremacy of Christ. Do 
the adherents of the “Statement” hold it in the same 
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way? If not—if they too have been faithless to the 
past—the old historic Church is gone for them as well 
as for deluded Unionists. 

But the truth is, it is a poor way of honouring the 
great men of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to 
fall a-worshipping everything about them, even to their 
shoe-latchet, instead of grasping their great life-principles 
—fundamental, enduring—and applying them in the 
light of larger experience, of altered circumstances. In 
this very point, for instance, there are altered circum- 
stances—there is new and larger experience. There 
has—taking one aspect of the change—been a complete 
alteration of the State since the days of the first and 
second Reformation. The State of these days was 
nominally Christian in its membership. It was based 
upon a creed. Church and State stood upon the same 
ground, theoretically, of religious belief and practice. 
Now the State is based upon comprehension—a Papist, 
a Unitarian, an Atheist, may be a member of the House 
of Commons or the House of Lords, while the Church is 
still as ever based upon election, on practice and belief ; 
and in circumstances so changed, we have no longer the 
same problem our fathers had, and are not really follow- 
ing them in always doing what they did. Who would 
insist on conveying our goods from place to place upon 
our macadamised roads on horseback, because the men of 
the past did that on their rough rutted tracks ? Indeed, 
it seems to us not unlikely that, if John Knox could 
appear among us, he ‘might vehemently counsel a divorce 
between parties so unequal in his eyes as the modern 
State and the Christian Church. 
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Experience, too, puts a case before us our ancestors 
had not to deal with. Look back over those three 
centuries of Scottish Church and State, and what do you 
find? Did not the State hamper and hinder at every 
turn the earlier Reformation Church? Did not the 
State set its foot on the constitution and liberties of 
1592 almost as soon as they were granted? “The year 
1596,” says Calderwood, rising for once to something 
like eloquence, “is a remarkable year to the Kirk of 
Scotland, both for the beginning and the end of it. The 
Kirk of Scotland was now come to her perfection, and 
the greatest purity that she ever attained to, both in 
doctrine and discipline, so that her beauty was admirable 
to foreign kirks. The assembly of the saints was never 
so glorious. . . . But the devil, envying her happiness 
and laudable proceedings, inflamed both papists and 
politicians, and stirred them up to disturb her peace, and 
to deface so glorious a work. The politicians feared their 
craft and trade (which is to use indifferently all men and 
means to effectuate their own aims, and to set themselves 
up, as it were, on the throne of Christ) should be undone. 
. . . In a word, the end of this year began that doleful 
decay and declining of this kirk, which has continued to 
this hour, proceeding from worse to worse.” The result, 
as all know, was high Prelacy, brutal Erastianism, the 
Canons and the Service-Book. How long did the State 
work in harmony with the Church of 16382 Did it 
not seize the first opportunity afforded it of sweeping 
the Second Reformation (if we might so speak) from the 
statute-book, and entirely breaking it up? Did not the 
State use all its power utterly to extirpate the Presby- 
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terianism of Scotland in the times of the persecutions ? 
Did not the State give with grudging hand at the 
Revolution, and make haste to take what it had given in 
the re-establishment of patronage? Was not the State 
in active co-operation with the party who persecuted 
Boston—extruded the Erskines—drove out Gillespie— 
gave congregations ministers at the point of the bayonet ? 
And how has it been in our day? Why, the Church 
had scarcely become herself again after the long reign of 
Moderatism, the evangelical party had not been a brief 
year in the ascendant, till the State, true to the tradi- 
tions of the past, stepped in and quickly crushed all our 
plans and hopes? Is there in all this any strong reason 
why we should be eager after State connection? Or are 
matters changed, or likely to change, for the better ? 
Instead of that, the State was never so pervaded by the 
Erastian theory; the State never gave such clear indica- 
tions of its intention to debauch the Church, and by its 
indiscriminate endowments to put the golden bit, as it 
thinks, into the mouth of all religions. Is experience, so 
important in all other matters, here to be treated with 
contempt ? 

Take into account the altered circumstances,—the 
lessons of a sad experience, the now divided state of the 
country in respect of religious belief, the proven power of 
freewill offerings to sustain and spread the gospel of 
Christ,—and no man has a right to say that in putting a 
less value upon State connection, that in putting for 
higher ends the endowment question practically in 
abeyance, that in severing, if need be, connection with 
the State for that fuller Presbyterian unity the Presby- 
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terians of other days so intensely longed after, we are 
doing otherwise than Knox and Henderson would have 
done. Stick to a mere literalism, and the past is gone 
from us all. There can be no literal identity between us 
and the past, whether in or out of the Union. The 
Church of Knox testified against the civil tolerance of 
the Mass as high treason against the King of kings, and 
sure to bring down His judgments on the land. The 
Church of 1592 asserted an ecclesiastical jurisdiction— 
not, perhaps, out of the way in the age and circum- 
stances—which we cannot maintain: it held that a 
minister accused of preaching sedition ought to be tried 
prima instantia by the Presbytery; and about this the 
pulpits thundered and the country was roused. The 
Church of 1638 believed in the binding obligation of the 
Covenants, that an awful and ever-continuing sanctity 
belonged to them; and Henderson and his colleagues 
had their hearts set upon a uniformity under which 
there would have been no civil tolerance for an evan- 
gelical independency. very one of those points was more 
vital to the Church of the past than the mere question of 
endowments, yet the Church which would revive them 
would sign its death-warrant. Our Church has put 
them all away, or has at least none of them in its 
constitution ; but it glories in being a historic Church. 
It makes the distinction between the accidental and the 
essential, the principle and its application. And go, too, 
we maintain that—holding all the great Church prin- 
ciples that animated the Church of other days, that gave 
it power, that gave it distinctive character, not withal 
pressing every application of them we may think legi- 
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timate—we can enter the Union and claim the past still 
as ours. Disseverance from the past! It will be the 
very opposite. The negotiating Churches are the de 
facto representatives of the noblest eras of our national 
history. We connect ourselves more closely with 1638, 
the era distinctively of Scottish Churchism and Church 
aspirations; the Cameronians connect themselves dis- 
tinctively with the martyr era, when Scottish peasants 
poured out their blood like water for the crown-rights of 
Christ; the United Presbyterians connect themselves 
with the Secession era, we might almost say the gospel’s 
golden time, when the free love of God in Jesus was 
preached with a tenderness, a pathos, a saving power, a 
heavenly unction scarcely surpassed since apostolic days. 
Yet, while each Church has its own special era and its 
own special work, the struggle and the testimony have 
been with all the three, in the main, the same. They 
have all witnessed and contended for the liberty of the 
Church, the responsibility of people and rulers to the 
King of Zion, the rights of the Christian people, the 
gospel of free and sovereign grace—and these things are 
at this day their common life and power. With the 
same historic life-blood in their veins, and asserting the 
grand ecclesiastical principles of the past, and testifying 
the blessed old gospel truths—when they form one great 
community, we shall be able to call ourselves the Church 
of Scotland—the historic Church of Scotland—as no 
Church has been able to do for two hundred years: we 
shall be really national in the best sense of the phrase — 
expressing most fully the religious life and containing the 
religious forces of the nation, as well as summing up its 
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most glorious religious traditions,—freed, too, from the 
mere sect-aspect and the sect-dangers—likelier, may we 
not say, to attract to us, in emergencies not improbable, 
the evangelical party in the Established Church. 

We have not done with the historic testimony. The 
“ Statement” maintains that, in the rejection of Christ’s 
Headship over the Church by Erastians, and the rejection 
of Christ’s Headship over the nations by Christian Volun- 
taries, matters stand pari passu. In either case you have 
the mistaken application of a theory, and the one mistaken 
application is as bad as the other. Why, it is enough to 
take the breath from one! Where were Dr. Begg, and 
Dr. Bonar, and Dr. Gibson, when the United Secession 
deputies insulted the Free Church Assembly at Glasgow 
with their sympathies and congratulations? Where 
were the Disruption adherents of the “ Statement ” when 
the Free Church sent its deputations to English and 
American Voluntaries, sinners equally with the Erastian 
Church we had left, and as brethren asserting Christ’s 
kingly rights as well as ourselves, sought their liberalities ? 
We venture to affirm that this way of putting the 
subject would not have been recognised by any theologian 
of the seventeenth century. Dr. Begg quotes John 
Livingston. Here is another quotation from that good 
man: “It is not now Episcopacy and ceremonies that is 
the controversy, but whether Jesus Christ be the King 
of His own Church, which He hath bought with His own 
blood,”—that is, it is no question in this Erastianism 
merely of grievously and sinfully mistaking Christ’s 
mind, but of altogether putting aside His kingly rights in 
His own kingdom. Says the same writer: “Christ is 
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not only inwardly a spiritual Head to the mystical 
Church, but externally a spiritual politic Head to the 
politic body of the visible Church,”—Christ is King or 
Head of His Church, he means, in a sense altogether 
peculiar ; it is His special and sacred domain, and the 
intrusion of an extrinsic power there, under whatever 
pretence, moved an old Covenanter to the depths of his 
being as, in no vague unmeaning metaphor, an attack on 
the crown-rights of his Lord. Our fathers may have 
been right or wrong in the matter, but certainly they 
thought very differently from the “Statement.” In the 
old-fashioned view, the difference between Erastianism 
and Christian Voluntaryism is the difference between 
Louis Napoleon invading Great Britain, taking the 
authority of its Queen into his hands, and ruling it as 
his province,—making no better of it that he falsely 
proclaims himself acting in the rightful sovereign’s name ; 
and Sir John Lawrence, devoutly loyal to his royal 
mistress, accepting her mandates with all submission, 
permitting no other authority to intervene, but mistaking 
her mind in some single point. And we assert that 
these conservers of Scotland’s historic Church are in 
their doctrinal teaching widely at variance from it in one 
of the great points of its testimonies and struggles. 

In relation to the double aspect of Christ’s Headship, 
the counterpart of Erastianism—in which the State 
meddles with Christ’s crown-rights over the Church, is 
extreme Popery—in which the Church asserts Christ’s 
crown-rights over the State; the counterpart of Christian 
Voluntaryism is not Erastianism, but some error of 
Church administration or government, Christ’s supreme 
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and exclusive authority being fully admitted, but a 
mistake made as to what He actually enjoins. John 
Livingston, in the passage we have quoted, had a 
thorough perception of this. It lies on the face of the 
old Scottish doctrine. Who in the Christian Voluntary 
doctrine intrudes on Christ’s domain, and assumes in any 
sense His rights as King of nations? Or see the vast 
distinction broadly thus :—It was lawful for the Primitive 
Church to be practically voluntary for three hundred 
years; is it ever lawful to submit to Erastian supremacy ? 
In certain cases even our friends hold that endowments 
are inexpedient; is it ever inexpedient to be free from 
Erastian fetters? And more than this, we deny that 
Scottish Erastians profess theoretically the Headship of 
Christ as our fathers did; that distant authoritative 
supremacy which they admit, and of which the “State- 
ment” alone takes cognisance, is not the old Scottish 
Headship of the Kinsman-Redeemer and Mediator over 
His blood-purchased kingdom, over His own house, in 
which He is the family Head. We would counsel our 
friends to go to Secession Testimonies to get some of the 
true sap into their veins. The old doctrines and the old 
watchwords are no peculiar possession of theirs. 


ITT. Open Questions 


A good deal is said in the “Statement ” in regard to 
open questions—as a good deal has been said about that 
subject before, and will in all likelihood continue to be 
said. Now, do our friends mean to give it out that there 
are no open questions in our Church already? Do they 
not know that the nature of faith—as we think, a point 
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of high importance—is an open question among us? and 
“well that it is so,” says Dr. Cunningham, “ for if it had 
been settled in comformity with the views of the com- 
pilers of the Confession, it would have excluded from the 
communion of the Church of Scotland Dr. Chalmers and 
Dr. Erskine.” Do they not know that it is an open 
question among us to what precise extent our Presby- 
terianism has positive scriptural authority? Do they 
not know that it is an open question among us whether 
Christ suffered for sinners the idem or the tantundem,— 
the very same penalty which they had incurred, or a 
legal equivalent for it? Do they not know that there is 
a whole set of open questions connected with the second 
coming of our Lord—the restoration of the Jews—the 
nature of the millennial economy—all of them questions 
of importance both spiritually and apologetically 2? And, 
observe, these are subjects about which men hold definite 
opinions on one side or another—all hold a right or a 
wrong—that right or wrong in some of them having not 
unimportant practical and theological bearings. It has 
been attempted to evade one of the instances referred to. 
It has been said that the Westminster Assembly left the 
question of our Lord’s coming open, because the Scrip- 
tures give no certain sound about it. There is not, we 
believe, the slightest ground for that statement. Mill- 
enarianism had been condemned by name in the Augsburg 
Confession, in the Second Helvetic Confession, in Edward 
the Sixth’s Articles. The subject was one which, from 
the days of the early Church, had been largely discussed, 
and was familiar to the Westminster Divines. And if 
the question be an open one in the~Confession, it was not 
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that the Assembly agreed on its scriptural uncertainty 
but that they disagreed in formed opinion among them- 
selves. But let us look for a little at the argument. 

It is urged—often more strongly elsewhere than in 
the “Statement ’—that if you make one thing an open 
question, there is no reason why you should not make 
another 2 Where are you to stop? Now, those who are 
so vehement against incorporate Union do not object, as 
we understand, to co-operation. But if you co-operate 
with one Church, why not with another? If you co-oper- 
ate with the Cameronians, why not with the United Pres- 
byterians? if with the United Presbyterians, why not with 
the Independents? if with Independents, why not with 
Baptists? if with Baptists, why not with Plymouthites ? 
if with Plymouthites, why not with Arians? if with 
Arians, why not with Humanitarians? In all good humour, 
we would say to our friends, beware. If they once get 
on to this incline, there is no saying in what strange 
places Dr. Begg’s eloquence may yet be thundering, 
and Dr. Gibson’s logic grinding. In truth, it seems 
to us the very feeblest sort of reasoning. We cannot 
suppose it will make any impression on robust and 
thoughtful minds. A Church that has lost the power of 
discerning spiritual magnitudes is already a dead Church, 
and the truths of God have become so many lifeless 
formule, with which a miserable Rabbinism blindly 
works away. It is lying high and dry on the sands of 
formalism, ready to be burned up. It is not worth pre- 
serving. Who does not know that the difference between 
truths fundamental and non-fundamental is essential to 
the defence of evangelical Protestantism? In regard to 
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the former the true Church of God is substantially one, 
while in regard to the latter there is endless diversity. 
There are certain grand doctrines to which the regenerate 
nature irresistibly tends—of which it has a sort of 
intuition—which have at least a far closer relation to 
the spiritual life and perceptions of the children of God 
than others. They have a place altogether their own. 
“Tt is manifestly impossible,” says Dr. Cunningham, “to 
unravel the sophistries of the Papists, and to answer 
their arguments on the subject of the unity of the 
Church, without admitting or assuming the existence of 
a distinction in point of intrinsic importance among the 
articles of revealed truth; a distinction commonly ex- 
pressed by saying that some are fundamental and others 
are not; and that on this ground Papists have generally 
denied this distinction, and Protestants have generally 
contended for it.” The admission, then, of open ques- 
tions, within certain limits, does not by any necessity, 
either moral or logical, imply the laxity which is 
charged ; while, to say no more, it is in the line of a dis- 
tinction which all evangelical theologians of any authority 
maintain, and which Protestantism cannot afford to give 
up. Questions of Church constitution and Church 
government occupy indeed a somewhat different position 
from questions of doctrine properly so-called. But upon 
the basis of any given constitution and government, a 
Christian common sense, fairly exercised, has really never 
any great difficulty in distinguishing between the essen- 
tial and non-essential. . 

In making a question an open question, you no more 
degrade it than you do by holding it to be of less 

15 
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intrinsic importance than another—by holding it to be 
non-fundamental while you hold that another is funda- 
mental. We are giving it its own place. We are gwing 
ut a place in harmony with the actings of the Spirit in 
regard to ut. We are giving it the place in the Christian 
system where we believe it will do its work best. Put 
it higher, and you cannot tell what harm it will do in 
that position. It confuses and weakens your testimony 
to the world. It keeps from the Church’s membership 
true and noble men, who, in love with all the great 
truths of salvation, from some accident of education or 
some idiosyncrasy of mind or spirit, cannot take it in, and 
have all the more difficulty about it because you make so 
much of it. You imperil the sacredness of subscription 
to your symbolic books; for, according to all the prob- 
abilities of the case, the more questions you have of the 
kind about which good men differ, you will have the 
more signing it without an ex animo assent to all its 
articles; but if there is signature without that to even 
one article, you establish a principle of subscription which 
may make the whole thing a farce. We believe that 
open questions are necessary, whether in the interests of 
morality or othodoxy. 

It is an entire misconception of the case to speak of 
an open question as the surrender of a principle or a 
truth. A Christian man can surrender nothing, small or 
great, that he believes to be truth. Rather than do that, 
he must face any amount of persecution, any amount of 
suffering, even death itself. But that is a different thing 
altogether from making it a condition of fellowship with 
your Christian brother that he see as you see those 
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lesser truths which have more to do with logical pro- 
cesses where the evidence is not very abundant and the 
train of reasoning not easily followed—with specialities 
of taste, or training, or mental constitution. In fact, 
we believe that these truths have a fairer field and a 
better chance as open questions than as part and parcel 
of a confession where they often merely irritate. Not 
appealing directly to the deeper moral and religious 
instincts, not apparently involving any serious practical 
consequences, the thing that is mainly required for 
attaining unity of view in regard to them is a state of 
matters in which Christian men of calmness and intelli- 
gence shall be enabled to look at them without the pre- 
judices, and exaggerations, and traditionary twists of 
sectarianism. We believe that this is the Bible principle. 
It seems to us that the tolerance of different views in 
the Apostolic Church—some things being permitted to 
the Jews which did not fully assort with the genius of 
Christianity, and which were meant to disappear—was 
based on the idea that, with essential unity of spirit and 
doctrine, a certain liberty in unessentials was the best 
way of reaching fuller light and unity. 

We must be cautious, no doubt. For our part, we 
would far rather accept the straitest Anti-Burgherism of 
the past, than the modern comprehensionism which 
evaporates Christian doctrine into a haze. But the case 
in hand seems eminently one for the practical applica- 
tion of the views we have stated. State endowment of 
the Church does not belong to the class of questions 
about which the gracious nature gives any certain sound ; 
it is not within the range of what we may call the 
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gracious intuitions; men of the highest enlightenment in 
the saving truths, and the highest attainments morally and 
spiritually, have held different views concerning it. It 
is not revealed in the Bible with any definiteness as a 
Christian duty—it does not press upon your notice in 
the New Testament; and while, as we think, you may 
gather some grand general principles from the Judaic 
system in the matter, their special application is not 
determined simpliciter by their applications then. Non- 
toleration was then a special application of Jehovah's 
supremacy over men both in sacred and civil things. It 
does not hold now. 

We venture to put it thus:—1. There is a Volun- 
‘taryism which, under pretence of making the State a 
neutral, makes it really an infidel thing, which you could 
not conceive a Judson, or Payson, or James Alexander 
to hold; but that is not only not held, it is solemnly 
disavowed by all the parties in the present Union move- 
ment. 2. The Apostolic Church was not supported by 
the State. There is no indication of its desire to be so 
supported. There is no reason to suppose that any 
minister or elder of it, on his ordination, gave adherence 
to any doctrine of State endowment. Every precept in 
the pages of the New Testament having direct reference 
to the support of the gospel ministry or the advance of 
the kingdom is addressed to the Christian congregation 
as such. 3. We do not hold that this is conclusive. 
For if there is nothing positively for, there is nothing 
positively against State-support of the Church—and the 
fontal principle of which, especially as enforced by Old 
Testament example, we think endowments, in certain 
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circumstances, a legitimate and dutiful application—is 
clearly enough to be found in the New Testament Scrip- 
tures. Still “ the fact,” as Dr. Cunningham says, “ that 
Christ left His Church dependent on the voluntary con- 
tributions of the people is an important one, and affords 
conclusive evidence of these positions, viz. that a condi- 
tion of entire separation from the State, and entire 
dependence upon the contributions of the people, is a 
perfectly lawful and honourable condition for a Church of 
Christ to ocewpy; and that the Church may flourish largely, 
both internally and externally, without any countenance 
from the civil powers, and accomplish fully all its 
essential objects.” Look at it fairly and reasonably— 
remember that Christian Voluntaryism holds with us in 
the grand fundamental principle, which has many other 
developments besides endowments, that it was the prac- 
tical system Christ left with His Church, and which 
continued for centuries, that we may fairly think of it 
in the light Dr. Cunningham puts it; and does it not 
seem the very point of which you should make an open 
question? We appeal to the Christian common sense of 
our people. Shall we banish from our communion a 
minister of high grace and gifts because he thinks it the 
right way that the Church should be supported, as it was 
in the days of Paul and John, by the free gifts of the 
Christian people?—not able to agree with us in our appli- 
cation of a general truth, which he holds as well as we, 
and which has no present practical importance. 

It is said that this open question way means making 
an open question of sin. This_is set forth in the 
“ Statement” in a very offensive manner, in a manner 
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fitted to stir the bitterest feelings, to sever the bonds of 
brotherhood. A simple man, unfamiliar with theological 
controversy, would of course naturally suppose that 
something generally recognised as a breach of the divine 
law was to have allowance in the United Church—that 
pious frauds or minor breaches of the seventh command- 
ment were to be permitted there. And how is it? 
There is simply that difference of view between the 
Free Church and the United Presbyterian Church about 
State endowments. The Free Church interprets the 
Bible in one way on that matter, the United Presbyterian 
Church interprets the Bible in another way about it. 
Both, there is every reason to believe, are honest in their 
interpretation. The difference is in no respect a morally 
or a spiritually testing one. And it is against all reason 
to call it a forbearance with sin. I agree, as a Free 
Churchman, that a man shall not be extruded from my 
church because he has not attained to what I think the 
truth here—because he has not attained to perfect 
enlightenment, in short, any more than myself. I do 
not accept his view. I do not commit myself to it. I 
do not give up using what I count the most likely means to 
bring him to see as I see, though I do not testify in Con- 
fessions and ecclesiastical Assemblies. Let our brethren 
apply it to themselves. Dr. Bonar holds the doctrine of 
Christ’s premillennial advent ; he holds it to be the truth of 
God; he holds it, then, to be wrong not to believe in it, 
that is, he holds some of his “ Statement ” coadjutors to be 
guilty of sin, and between him and them an open ques- 
tion is made of thissin! Or how do they hold together ? 

But the argument of our friends, as we have hinted, 
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is not new. They have been raking the embers of old 
“Secession” strifes to get kindling for the flames of 
unhappy controversy. One might have hoped they 
would have taken warning rather than example. What 
was it that broke up the Secession while yet in its 
infancy, and doing a noble evangelistic work in Scotland ¢ 
What was it that set Gib and the Erskines—men of 
whom the world was not worthy—to hurling ecclesias- 
tical anathemas against each other, darkening their 
testimony in an age of growing unbelief? It was 
mainly the suggesting that the Burgess Oath, which the 
two parties interpreted differently, might be made an 
open question. “JZ hold it to be a sin to swear that 
oath,” said in substance Adam Gib; “and I shall be 
guilty of the horrible guilt of tolerating sin if I remain 
in communion with my brethren who think otherwise.” 
This was the real thing, and for it the good man smote 
Ebenezer Erskine with the greater excommunication. All 
through the last century, and in the agitations of the 
first quarter of the present one, the Burghers—Old 
Light as well as (at the later period) New Light—had it 
charged against them as their chief offending, their 
“grand error,” that they made “sin an open question” ; 
the very charge some of their number in our own 
Church are making against the Unionists. “I cannot 
reflect upon this controversy,” said the Anti-Burgher 
Mason of New York, “without shame and perplexity.” 
We had thought that was now the universal sentiment 
of the Churches; but’it seems otherwise. The “State- 
mentists” have taken up the fallen banner of Gib, and, 
at all risks, are ready to follow in his steps. And what 
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did these good men make of it? Did they manage, by 
their narrow and exclusive principles—fenced and 
guarded at every point, as they dreamed—to keep out 
the innovations which others permitted to come in? In 
one year the Anti-Burgher Synod, and in the next year 
the Burgher Synod, adopted explanatory or modifying 
declarations as to the civil magistrate. When the Union 
took place in 1820, it appeared that they had kept 
steadily side by side; and the recusants, a small minority, 
were about the same proportion in either Synod. Nor 
let our readers fail to notice that, while the larger 
Secession bodies continued to grow and expand, grappled 
with the religious necessities of the country, became 
animated with a missionary spirit, and sent the messengers 
of the Cross to many lands—the smaller bodies, holding 
fast by the narrower views which had wrought such 
havoe at an earlier time, though they had most able 
and admirable men among them, dwined away, never 
caught an aggressive evangelism, and at last became all 
but extinct; the Old Light Burghers merging in the 
Established Church, where patronage was an open ques- 
tion, and the “Covenants” was an open question, and 
various other things were open questions ; the Old Light 
Anti-Burghers joining the Free Church, where the duty 
of covenanting, which used to be held so fundamental 
(the Anti-Union Pamphlets of 1820 were filled with 
charges of awful defection because “ Covenanting” was 
made an “open question ”), was anything but a term of 
communion.t Shall we commit ourselves to a course 


; At the same time, the able men of this latter body, who united with 
us in 1850, have, we know, a true historical spirit, and entered our 
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which the past warns us to be so perilous, so unfruitful, 
so practically untenable? Shall we madly repeat that 
doleful story of splits and “splinters, ending in nothing” ? 
Shall we admit a principle which in this stage of imper- 
fection makes disintegration almost the law of the 
Church’s being? It can only lead to disasters. 

And when was the narrow doctrine of the Anti- 
Unionists the doctrine of that Church of Scotland of 
which they are so anxious to form an integral part ? 
Not in Knox’s days. Not at the Revolution, when they 
made covenanting an open question, and framed a 
formula for the special behoof of the conforming curates, 
by which they entered the Church without accepting 
Presbyterianism, and were only required to own it as the 
existing government of the Church. Not even in the 
stricter time of the Second Reformation. Dr. Begg 
indeed quotes Henderson and Livingston. It might 
have been, however, more to the point to refer to the 
most famous tractate of the period bearing on the 
question. We would recommend our brethren to read 
Part IV. of Durham’s Treatise Concerning Scandal, 
especially some of its concluding chapters. “What is to 
be done,” asks the covenanting divine, “in closing 
doctrinal differences?” One of his answers is in these 
words: “A second way of composure is, when such 
agreement in judgment cannot be obtained, to endeavour 
a harmony and keep unity notwithstanding of that 
difference, by a mutual forbearance in things controverted.” 


Church asserting the substance of their past testimony. We believe 
they are almost all cordial for the present Union—the best proof of how 
Dr. M‘Crie would have done. 
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“ Sparingness,” says Durham again, “to decide truths that 
are not fundamental judicially, hath ever been thought 
no little mean of the Church’s peace.” Again: “Some- 
times more material things—at least until there be a 
better understanding begotten—are to be ceded on, when 
it may be without sin,” that is, without any such positive 
action as may involve the individual or the Church in 
what is reckoned to be wrong. Again: “The question 
may be concerning the matter enacted by some Synod... 
when the matter approven by it is unsound, or when a 
truth is condemned, or at least judged to be so. We are 
not speaking here of such matter as is fundamental, but 
such as 1s consistent with soundness of judgment in the main, 
and piety in those who may be upon either side... . I sup- 
pose it were good that judicial decisions of such things 
were not multiplied.” Questions of forbearance, questions 
fundamental and non-fundamental, open questions, were 
familiar to the seventeenth century theologian, and he 
speaks in the very style the “Statement” condemns as 
something like an encouragement of sin. They are the 
views of one on whom the Church of 1638 bestowed its 
highest honours, of whom Livingston speaks as “ profound 
and pious—fit to be a Professor of Divinity in any 
university in Europe,” and specially refers to his book 
on scandal as showing “what rare gifts God had bestowed 
on him,” who was the admired and honoured even of the 
extremer theologians of those days. 


LV. Outward Union—Its Value—Its Practical Working 


The “Statement,” opposing the Union upon such 
grounds as we have mentioned, seeks further to strengthen 
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its position by setting forth certain views in regard to 
visible unity, and the impracticability of working a 
Union Church. In regard to the first of these points, it 
asserts the importance of “a visible and corporate mani- 
festation of the individual spiritual oneness of the true 
Church”; yet it almost seems as if it were held that in 
this transition state separation is intended to be the 
order of the day. “An universal gathering,” it is said, 
“in one building could not be intended to be the 
exponent of unity” among Christians, neither can “all 
churches form now one United Church governed from 
one centre,” and so unity may have, it is argued, different 
outward manifestations. It is not altogether clear how 
much is meant to be implied in this, but at most the 
argument merely proves that not every form of visible 
union is always possible. It does not prove that such 
forms of it as are possible are not obligatory. The 
family expresses its unity in one way, the tribe in 
another, the nation in another; and in each case, after 
its own way, the expression is important and effective. 
And everybody surely apprehends the difference between 
the Union imperfections, shall we call them, which are 
the result of providential circumstances, and those which 
are the result of human pride and self-will. There is 
no resemblance in the disunion between Scottish and 
American Presbyterianism and Cameronian and Free 
Church Presbyterianism. 

While, however, there is a certain vagueness in the 
“ Statement ” here, there can be little doubt as to its 
general scope and tendency. We, do not think we over- 
state its views when we put them thus:—Visible unity 
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is in itself a desirable thing. You may, however, have 
unity of the Spirit without outward unity, as you may 
also have formal without real spiritual unity; and the 
value of formal outward unity may at least be very 
easily exaggerated. It is not a thing, indeed, that is so 
very pressing. We must first get the Spirit in ample 
measure to prepare us for it, and we should pray for 
His effusion. “When the mighty Spirit comes with full 
flood of blessing, then Christian sympathy will spring up 
unbidden, and unity will make union as easy as now it 
is difficult. In carrying out that blessed union there will 
be no heat of controversy, no pressure either of argument 
or influence, no majorities or minorities”; and it is pretty 
clearly implied, till that blessed time we had better not 
try dealing with a subject we are all but sure to make 
mischief of. Now, no doubt there may be outward union 
without spiritual unity, as there may be orthodoxy 
without life; but though such union is not everything, 
we demur to the conclusion our friends are disposed to 
draw from that. Union is strength; and that even 
where the unity is not all you might desire. Union, 
where there is any life, is life more abundant. Union is 
a nobler testimony for Christ in the nation and the 
world; for, say what men will, our divisions are a 
grievous stumbling-block. Union — national Church 
Union especially—is the removal of grievous tempta- 
tions to bitterness, and jealousies, and miserable sec- 
tarianisms. Union tends to unity, and mightily 
strengthens it: when the walls of partition are broken 
down, the hearts that are really one “melt and mould” 
into each other; the spirit of love is quickened and 
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invigorated; men get near to one another, and under- 
stand one another better, and, free from the suspicions 
and exaggerations of separation, they come to see eye to 
eye as they would never otherwise have done. Visible 
union is the universal precept of the New Testament ; 
and in so far as the Church fails to realise it, she is 
guilty of sin, she dishonours her Lord, and, instead of 
indolent waiting on for flood-tides of the spirit, she 
should be humbling herself in the dust, and using every 
means to obtain it. We utterly dissent from the 
“Statement’s” doctrine, that the middle walls may as 
well be left untouched—that is the fair scope of the 
teaching—“ till the mighty Spirit comes with full flood 
of blessing,” and “then there will be no heat of con- 
troversy, no pressure either of argument or of influence.” 
This is not the teaching of the Bible, as we read it. Is 
the Church not to argue, and urge, and plead for that 
glorious future? Is she not to strive in every possible 
way to remove all prejudices, all imperfect conceptions, 
all hatreds and hindrances? Does the Spirit not work 
towards the consummation we have in view by ordinary 
means and rational processes? What great event in 
all the Church’s history ever came about without struggle 
and contention? Is there one of her creeds—symbols 
and means of unity—which has not its story of conflict ? 
It is a perfect illusion that error will have the euthanasia 
the “Statement ” dreams of, or that truth will fall down 
from heaven like a meteoric stone. Let us build our- 
selves up in our sectarian fortresses, and it is quite as 
likely that we shall starve ourselves to death on dis- 
tinctive articles, as that some day the walls shall fall 
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suddenly down by heavenly power, and Union be 
achieved without an effort. Nor is there any guarantee 
for real spiritual unity in the isolated sect. Its very 
confinement breeds ill humours. Will you make men 
more amicable by chaining them hand and foot together ? 

Our friends claim to be the historical party among 
us. The mantle of our great names, and the spirit of 
our great eras, they more than hint, has fallen upon 
them. They have made a high resolution to prevent 
our Church, as the representative of a glorious past, 
from committing historical suicide. We have seen that 
their claims cannot all be sustained. Nor can they 
here. The Second Reformation Church —the ideal 
Church of the “Statement,” we think—was peculiarly 
exercised about this subject. Church unity was tts 
peculiar aspiration. Visible Church unity among British 
Christians was its fondest dream, for which it prayed, 
for which it travailed, for which it would have made 
open questions, and done many other things. Rightly 
or wrongly, that was almost, you might say, its idol. It 
had any other views of union than those of the “State- 
ment,’ and any other notion than of waiting on for 
heavenly flood-tides. It said, as it were, “We are a 
Christian and Protestant people. There is a real unity 
among us. Let us show that to the world in a Union 
Church, which, ‘fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and 
terrible as an army with banners, shall be a glorious 
testimony and power for Christ.” If the writer of the 
“Statement” wears the mantle of Alexander Henderson, 
he will pardon us for saying it is sadly rent and ragged. 

But we, too, are limitarians. We are not seeking 
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union with the Baptists, and the Independents, and 
other orthodox sects, as well as with Cameronians and 
United Presbyterians. Can you not do one thing 
without doing everything? Can you not do the duty 
lying at your door because there are other duties more 
distant to which you should, in their place and time, 
apply your energies? Is not union with those who are 
nearest you in principle, and with whom you come in 
every way into closest relations, naturally the first step 
to a wider union? Is hea “ limitarian ” reaper who puts 
his sickle in where the field is ripe, and leaves the rest 
meanwhile untouched? We “seek Union” with all 
true Christian Churches—long for it—pray for it— 
labour for it—and we go practically about the making 
of it, where the work is, as all men of sense perceive, 
most feasible and most important. 

(2) It is more plausibly urged that the Union, though 
achieved, would not work. Men of such different principles 
could not draw together. All sorts of questions would 
be turning up, on which there could be no agreement. 
Now this is a point on which any amount of plausibility 
can be said. It is a vasty deep, from which fear, or 
prejudice, or honest dislike, can conjure at its pleasure 
all that is dreadful. But the thing has been tried. 
There have been Unions of Churches, differing quite as 
much, in the Colonies, amid people like our own and 
laws like our own; these Unions have been working 
now for years. And what has been the result? Are 
they, as we say, at sixes and sevens? Are the Aus- 
tralians lamenting that they closed their ears to the 
counsels of Dr. Gibson? As we “understand, it is the 
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very opposite. All goes on better than could have been 
anticipated. There is no reason to suppose it will be 
different in a United Church here; that is, if we 
may suppose the same amount of common sense and 
Christian prudence. Of course, if we were a set of hare- 
brained theorists on one side and the other, it is very 
probable that the ratiocinations of the “Statement” 
would be soon realised. But where are such people not 
disturbers? Give us half a dozen of them in the Free 
Church, and who shall say what they would accomplish ? 
Nor, let us add, is it only in the Colonies that we get 
experimental encouragement. There have been many 
Scottish Unions, and not one of them, so far as we know, 
has wrought amiss. The Union between the Burghers 
and Anti-Burghers in 1820 did admirably—increasing 
unity of spirit, giving new life and impulse. The Union 
between the United Secession and the Relief has been 
still more successful. The same, we believe, may be 
affirmed of the unions between the smaller bodies of 
Scottish Presbyterians among themselves and with the 
Established and Free Churches. What has become of 
all the Cassandra prophecies in regard to these unions ? 
One exception, perhaps, might be referred to. At the 
Revolution a Union took place between the Conformists 
and Nonconformists of the persecution era. Two or 
three hundred curates were admitted into the reconsti- 
tuted Church of Scotland—an element both of moral 
and doctrinal defection, as true Presbyterians have 
always believed. And how did this take place? Under 
a kind of State-compulsion. So far as the Church was 
concerned, it must have been deeply against the grain. 
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We can point to many calamitous divisions. Was 
there ever anything sadder than that one of 1650, in 
which the best men of the time, as Resolutioners and 
Protesters, to all intents separated into opposing com- 
munities, and when the Restoration came, our Church 
and our country lay at the mercy of Charles the Second ? 
What leal-hearted Presbyterian does not now read with 
deepest sorrow how, in the very furnace of persecution, 
good men and true severed from each other? Did any 
great good come of the Secession split, or of any of those 
succeeding splits from the Burgher and Anti-Burgher 
and United Secession bodies? Do these things form a 
bright page in our religious history—a page we read to 
strengthen our faith and animate our devotion? But 
point us, if you can, to a single Church-union in the 
history of our Scottish Presbyterianism which has not 
prospered, which God has not blessed. 

We are not, however, going into the Union without 
having made some inquiry as to the practical differences 
which may emerge. Certain questions have been put to 
the United Presbyterian Church, for the precise purpose 
of bringing out how, in such cases, we should get on 
together. The answers to these questions strongly cor- 
roborate our views. In regard to education, for instance, 
they tell us that they have no idea of extreme action; 
they will leave the subject to be dealt with by the 
United Church as it thinks best. Things, that is, will 
be very much in the United Church as they are now in 
the Free Church, where different opinions on education 
are entertained, and, without any evil results, freely and 


boldly discussed. 
16 
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It is not to be forgotten that there is,as the Reformed 
Presbyterians say, “a difference between the endowment 
of Churches and the endowment of schools.” There is a 
difference both practically and theoretically. Thus in 
the Free Church we find it practically much easier to 
keep up church ordinances, and to carry on missionary 
work, than to raise funds for our Education Scheme, and 
to work it with vigour. Theoretically, too, the difference 
holds. Religion is not the direct and specific end of the 
school, as it is of the Church; in the former the secular 
element occupies, as it were, the foreground; and even 
though religion is part and parcel of a school system, 
with a conscience clause, school endowment is something 
completely different from Church endowment. The 
American Voluntaries make this distinction in the broad- 
est way. Education, as such, they hold is within the 
proper sphere of the civil magistrate, and there, as 
everywhere within his sphere, they also contend, he 
should be Christian. The United Presbyterians knew 
quite well what they were about in intimating to us that 
their Voluntaryism is not involved in the one as it is in 
the other. They would like to see a national system of 
education as well as we. They would have the secular 
part of that education animated by a Christian Spirit ; 
and if they desire the more specific religious instruction 
to be conveyed by the Church or the parents, we think a 
great deal can be said for their views. We need to 
beware of the kind of place we give the State in these 
days. It is not the old Scottish theory to make the State 
directly the religious educator. Religious education, as 
such, belonged to, or was under the special’ superintend- 
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ence of, the Church as one of the co-ordinate develop- 
ments of the Christian nation. And we confess that we 
look with some suspicion on the State becoming direct 
religious educator now. The irreligious culture of a 
nation tends largely towards the State and its activities, 
as the religious culture tends to the Church and its 
work. Till Christian life and faith have far more widely 
and deeply penetrated society, the State will be lati- 
tudinarian, and its functionaries will have a tendency to 
take its tone and hue. We are all the more anxious 
about this, because of the Doctrinaire party, who are 
growing in parliamentary influence, and whose idea is, as 
it seems, to make the State not an organisation “ for the 
public good for the glory of God by preserving outward 
and common order,” but the great organ of moral, 
intellectual, and scientific culture—to make the State a 
kind of grand humanitarian Church. 


V. Conscience 


Another point upon which the Anti-Unionist manifesto 
largely dwells is Conscience. “We,” they say, “cannot be 
connected with a Church which does not hold it to be 
the duty of the State to endow, and does not accept 
what we regard to be the historical interpretation of the 
Confession of Faith: you, the majority, are not shut up 
in your, consciences to reject what we maintain; as 
brethren, then, we urge you to yield to us, as you can 
conscientiously do, and not rend in twain our beloved 
Church.” It is quite ‘true that most of us—the writer 
of these pages among others—could sign the Confession 
of Faith, in the interpretation our friends give to it, as 
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their personal creed. We do not believe the endowment 
connection of the State, where necessary and expedient, 
to be unscriptural or wrong. But how can we acknow- 
ledge the Confession of Faith to contain more than we 
honestly believe it to contain, or put into it what we at 
last Assembly declared we thought it not advisable to 
put there? How can one of the majority of last 
Assembly, unless under a complete change of opinions 
or a violation of his conscience, agree to make doctrine 
libellous in the case of Free Church office-bearers, which 
he declared to be no bar to the admission into Church 
fellowship of United Presbyterian office-bearers? Can 
our friends not understand that it should press on our 
conscience, even as we honour our Master in His ser- 
vants, and love our Church, not to expel from us, or 
refuse to admit to our ministry, a man of pure Christian 
spirit, of good gifts, of unstained orthodoxy in the funda- 
mentals, accordant with us in church government and 
church principles; because he differs with us in (as we 
think) one point not connected, unless very distantly and 
feebly, with the higher moral life, and not of any present 
practical consequence? Can they not take it in, that 
our conscience should urge us to a course of action which, 
though not in the letter a matter of absolute command, 
to which we are bound in all circumstances as we are to 
tell the truth or to pray, we yet hold to be a carrying 
out of the spirit of the New Testament—to be fraught 
with the highest blessings to our country—to be of vast 
importance with relation to the Church’s work, the 
economising of her moral and her material resources, the 
perils of the time—to be, so far as we may with all 
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humility venture to interpret the meanings of His pro- 
vidence, the call of the Church’s living Head? But 
perhaps we shall not get much credit for conscience— 
the “Statement” more than hints that we are suffi- 
ciently slack there. It is not very generous or brotherly. 
Will our friends be offended if we speak a warning in 
their ear? It has not been unusual for extreme sects 
and parties to claim all or most of the goodness to 
themselves. Posterity has ofttimes rejected their claims. 
Adam Gib was profoundly conscientious. It was at the 
behest of conscience that he withdrew from all connec- 
tion with men who could defile themselves with that 
Burgess Oath, and he felt that he and his associates 
stood on a moral elevation far above their brethren. 
Who now thinks that? His excommunication of the 
Erskines did not prove him a nobler man morally and 
spiritually than they; it merely proved, however it “was 
with his opponents, that either the higher and finer 
elements of Christian morality were greatly lacking in 
him, or were overborne by a sort of ecclesiastical frenzy, 
whose fires conscience was called in to feed; and, 
thundering against making “sin an open question,” he 
committed an outrage on Christian charity, and wounded 
the Blessed One in His own house. Now we pass no 
judgment upon our friends, among whom are venerated 
and beloved men. But as they have so plainly indicated 
where at least our dangers lie, they may allow us to 
remind them that there are dangers of another sort to 
which they may stand exposed. Stickling for a point in 
which three-fourths of the evangelical Presbyterianism of 
the world differs from them, they should not too readily 
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conclude that they are the “faithful and true”; they 
should not be too sure that the verdict of those blessed 
times when all is to be put right, shall not be that, 
under the plea of conscience most honestly made, 
they set themselves against the highest interests of the 
kingdom. 

It may be plausibly represented, with reference to 
some of the preceding remarks, that no retractations are 
sought from us. We are not asked to unsay or undo. 
There is nothing more desired than that the status quo 
should remain. But our friends have expounded the 
status quo in a sense which we cannot accept. They 
have declared that they must adopt a certain principle of 
confessional interpretation which we cannot accept. They 
have declared that conscience will not suffer them to 
admit as an “open question” what we think ought to 
be and is an open question. And it appears to us there 
are only three ways of it. 1. They mean to insist on 
the Free Church asserting their status quo. 2. Or they 
mean to allow the status quo to be an open question in 
the Free Church. 3. Or they mean to let the status quo 
remain undealt with till more propitious times, mean- 
while satisfying themselves with exonerating protests. 
If they mean the first of these things, then they mean 
to demand the surrender of our convictions, and it is 
not, as we have said, they, but we, who have conscience 
to urge ; if they mean the second or the third, they need 
have no objection in point of principle to the Union, for 
in the United Church there will be the same liberty of 
holding their views as to the status guo as in the Free 
Church, and the same liberty of action and utterance for 
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an unfactious minority. They may bide their time in 
the one case as well as the other. Under the Union 
as proposed, the Free and United Presbyterian Churches 
make up their mind to run the risk of their rising to 
ascendency, and giving the constitution what they think 
its true development. The conscience of our friends is 
not meddled with. If they are not prepared to break 
up the Free Church, they may go into the Union without 
the least sacrifice of principle; secession—we shrink 
from the sad word—in these circumstances would “blot” 
the memory of the Livingstons and Blairs of the seven- 
teenth century, who could be in connection even with a 
prelatic Establishment,—receiving its pay and its status, 
and doing most blessed work—while freed from any 
positive personal committal of themselves to its system, 
—as well as cast a stain upon the evangelicals of the 
eighteenth century, who felt it their duty to remain in a 
corrupt Establishment, whose constitution at core they 
thought sound. 


VI. Minorities and Majorities 


This is a theme on which the “Statement” largely 
dilates, And there are many things in reference to it in 
which we agree with our brethren. Minorities should 
have fair play. They should have all their rights. They 
should be tenderly dealt with, especially if they have in 
them true servants of the Blessed Lord. But we humbly 
submit, on the other hand, that if minorities have their 
rights, majorities have also theirs. A majority has at 
least claims to courteous and respectful treatment. But 
our brethren make most unworthy insinuations against 
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us. They do not urge us affectionately, but rather arro- 
gantly demand. They threaten us with secession, and 
hint at evil consequences in a way our manhood can 
hardly stand. They circulate a document among our 
people which accuses us of being reckless and headstrong, 
of purposing “treachery,” of contemplating the dissolu- 
tion of the Free Church, of making “homage to Christ 
an open question,” of being unfair and unchristian, and 
intolerant in our conduct towards them. The minority, 
in a word, apply the scourge to the majority with 
unsparing hand, and then with meek visage and soft 
voice say, “We could not help it. Conscience bade us. 
But if you will behave well in time to come, and do all 
we wish, we shall put the rod on the shelf.” This seems 
rather a singular way for the weaker to deal with the 
stronger for the purpose of bringing about a better mind. 
The “Statement” has evidently a profound belief in the 
good nature of those it has assailed in a fashion so 
unwonted. And so far, it has not judged amiss. Let 
our friends say out all they have to say. We are not 
afraid of their eloquence or arguments. We are ready 
to discuss the question in all its bearings before Church 
courts and the Christian people, and, if need be, for 
years. But we cannot turn from our course. Our 
divisions we believe to be a scandal and a weakness ; 
and Union with us is not a matter of feeling, but of 
solemn duty. We have no doubt our friends are honest. 
Their desire is to make God’s truth, as they think, more 
Secure, and strengthen the righteous cause. With their 
object we thoroughly sympathise. Yet is it the pro- 
found conviction of many of us that the prevalence of 
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the “ Statement’s ” spirit and views in our Church would 
be a most calamitous event—robbing it at once of its 
prestige, weakening its influence, reducing it to a narrow 
and contentious sect, taking from it much of its expan- 
sive energy and impulse, shutting its door against devout 
and gifted men, who might be its glory. And we must 
still “go forwards.” We dare not let go the clue we 
hold in our hands. In all fitting and brotherly ways we 
must still plead and strive for Union. Our brethren 
have tried to raise a hurricane. Happily they have 
failed. But we shall be none the worse perhaps of some 
breeze of controversy ; it may clear the air: only let us, 
on both sides, try to be fair and generous, praying humbly 
that God will “ cause light to arise.” 


There is, we think, a fear among some good people 
that the Union, tending, at least meanwhile, to a practical 
separation of Church and State, must tend thereby to 
de-religionise the latter. But this we believe to be a 
mistake. Our United Presbyterian and Cameronian 
brethren both agree with us in their desire to have the 
State under the influence of religion; they desire, as 
well as we, that Church and State should be in friendly 
relations with each other as fellow-workers, in their own 
different ways, for the same great ultimate end; they 
desire, as well as we, that rulers should be “nursing- 
fathers to the Church” by the protection they afford it 
by the defence of its heaven-given rights, by a beneficent 
Christian legislation within their own sphere. Suppose 
the powerful religious bodies ofour country were all 
severed from the State in the matter of endowments 
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and the possession of civil prestige, no one needing to be 
jealous of another in regard of State favours, would there 
not be one common interest among them to have religion 
honoured in all the State’s proceedings, and one common 
voice of powerful protest against all irreligious or anti- 
religious legislation and action? LErastianism dying a 
natural death, and the Ultra-voluntaryism which springs 
up under the shadow of a haughty State Churchism 
passing away, might not the Church and State question 
get a fairer and more favourable consideration and the 
truth be more likely to prevail? Unless under the 
smarting of some felt injustice, or unless in circumstances 
very peculiar and exceptional, it cannot but be the desire 
of every Church to have such a powerful organisation as 
the State positively and decisively on the side of religion, 
and doing for it whatever is wise and safe. 

What hope have we of realising our grand ideal, that 
we should wait on as we are, amid gathering perils? Is 
the State likely to accede to our Claim of Rights, unless, 
it might be, as part of some scheme of indiscriminate 
endowment, with which it would be utterly disastrous 
and disgraceful for us to have any connection? Do 
Anti-Unionists really believe that in any reconstruction 
of the Established Church which can be conceived of as 
possible, without a complete revolution in national senti- 
ment, they will not have to put up with a doctrinal 
liberalism, and with open questions, on a scale the Church 
of the Union does not dream of? Do they imagine 
that Drs. Lee and Tulloch and M‘Leod and Caird, and 
the able young men imbued with their Spirit, are to 
bend at the feet of their leaders? It is to us marvellous 
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exceedingly that men who hold the views of the “ State- 
ment” should be looking in the direction they seem now 
to be doing. Is union with the State so vital? We 
have not given up our views as to its legitimacy. There 
are many “ benefits” resulting from it. But we cannot 
read in the Bible or in experience the estimate of our 
Anti-Union brethren. It lies on the face of the New 
Testament—it is involved in the whole scope and spirit 
of New Testament doctrine and precept, that the duty of 
Union among Christians is a primary and transcendent 
one; while in that vast range of doctrinal and preceptive 
teaching, which you have in the Gospels and Epistles, 
it is difficult to find any very plain intimation of the 
divine will, one way or other, in regard to Church Union 
with the State. And what is our Scottish experience ? 
Why, the religion of Scotland has, we may say, chiefly 
flourished in separation from the State, or under its 
frown—as in the first years of the Reformation—as in 
the period preceding 1638, when the gospel was preached 
with the “tongue of fire” at Shotts Revivals and Car- 
nock Sacraments, and the like, by such non-conforming 
ministers as Bruce and Livingston and Blair and Dick- 
son. Under the ban of the State sat the famous 
Assembly of 1638, sending life-impulse through the 
whole land; with no State countenance “mightily grew ” 
the Word in the Commonwealth decade; in the fires of 
State persecution, during the reigns of the last Stuart 
monarchs, the “kingdom” had one of its most glorious 
times, and harvests of souls were gathered in. The 
Secession was almost the ark of spiritual life in those 
dark days, when within the Established Church the State 
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was confederate with apostate churchmen in trampling 
down the rights of God’s heritage; and when we our- 
selves were driven from State connection, it was not to 
have our energies quenched, but replenished; it was 
not to have our labours in God’s cause slackened or 
straitened, but to engage with greater ardour and larger 
aims in all Christian enterprises both at home and 
abroad. The State has bestowed most of its favours on 
our Spottiswoods and Sharps and Robertsons and Hills, 
and the religion they represent. We prefer Union, as 
things are, with living sister Churches; Union, we mean, 
gone about cautiously, even, if need be, tardily. It 
is more in the line of Bible injunction and aspiration. 
It is safer. It will give us more real power to do our 
work and contend with our enemies. We are told of 
rationalistic and of ritualistic Unions; and these are 
held out as a warning tous. But if the foes of Christian 
truth are banding together to assail it, is not that the 


very strongest reason why its friends should write for its 
defence ? 





NOTES 


See page 194.--Dr. Bonar refers to Stevenson, who states that the Con- 
Jession was sent down to Presbyteries by the Commission. Stevenson 
does not give his authority. The Assembly’s deliverance makes no allu- 
sion to the circumstance, and grounds nothing onit. But if Dr. Bonar 
has examined unprinted minutes of Assembly or Commission which 
authenticate Stevenson, we of course accept the evidence as conclusive, 
Sill there is no evidence of any expression of Presbyterial opinion having 
been before the Assembly, and no reference ts made to it in the Act approv- 
tng the Confession. But what of the approval of the Directory ? 

See page 202.—In regard to the 23rd chapter of the Confession, no one 
doubts that the Church of the seventeenth century believed in the law- 
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fulness of endowments. But the question is not what that Church 
believed, and how far it would have carried its beliefs, nor what J as an 
Establishment man may hold to be a fair development of the Confession, 
but what the Confession, just as we have it, says. By the principles of 
interpretation Dr. Bonar adopts, it is easier to put persecution into the 
chapter in discussion than to put endowments. Why did Dr. Bonar stop 
so abruptly in the middle of a sentence when he quoted that 41st of the 
famous ‘‘ Propositions” to which he alluded ?—because the next clause 
blew his reasoning to pieces, unless he is ready to go forth, sword in hand, 
to overthrow error. That next clause runs thus: ‘as likewise (the civil 
magistrate ought) to restrain and punish as well atheists and blasphemers, 
heretics and schismatics, as the violators of justice and the public peace.” 
Or take the chapter in Gillespie on Ceremonies, where he discusses the 
power of princes about things ecclesiastical, and which is just as certainly 
an expression of the mind of the Church of his time as the Propositions. 
In setting forth how princes may take order to reform the Church, he 
says that the civil magistrate may compel the clergy to their duties 
‘under the commination of such temporal losses, pains, or punishments 
as he shall deprehend to be reasonable.” Look at the 28rd chapter of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith in the light of such statements as these, 
and what, on the exegetical principles of our friends, is the irresistible 
conclusion? In fact, who that knows such a common book as the Cloud 
of Witnesses, does not know that, on the ground of the 28rd chapter of the 
Confession, anti-toleration doctrines were in other days asserted? We 
only get quit of persecution by the strict construction principle, and by 
taking the ground that nothing is actually said as to the means which are 
to be used in the case. 

See page 238.—We have been somewhat surprised by doctrines about 
Union recently declared. They seem to us to be strangely unhistorical. 
Neither the Union-loving seventeenth century nor the Church-splitting 
eighteenth century held them. Their lineage is not Presbyterian, but 
Independent: they are very much after the strain of the ‘‘ Dissenting 
brethren” of the Westminster Assembly. It will not be without its use 
perhaps to make a few quotations from the answers, to these brethren, of 
the Sub-Committee of the Assembly—a Sub-Committee which included 
the Scottish Commissioners, ‘‘The nature of separation is not to be 
measured by civil acts of the State, but by the Word of God ; what notion 
our brethren have of it we do not know, but surely to leave all ordinary 
communion in any Church with dislike, when opposition or offence offers 
itself, is to separate from such a Church in the Scripture sense : such separ- 
ation was not in being in the apostles’ time, unless it were used by false 
teachers : all who professed Christianity held communion together as in 
one Church, notwithstanding differences of judgment or corruptions of 
practice.” ‘* They confess they can occasionally join with us without sin, 
and if the occasional joining be lawful, we cannot see why the constant 
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should be sinful.” ‘‘ We cannot but think it strange that when our 
brethren account us true Churches, agree with us in substance of doctrine 
and worship, in the most, and most substantial things of the rule for govern- 
ment, can occasionally join with us in sacraments, can hear with us and 
pray with us, there should yet be such weighty considerations behind 
(though they call the difference betwixt us Lesser Matters) as to necessi- 
tate separation.” ‘‘In matters of faith we do not, for uniformities’ sake, 
determine all differences in judgment, but fundamentals: so when all do 
agree in fundamentals, if any should for some small differences in judg- 
ment separate from communion with true Churches, we should think that 
those men did sin against that Unity which ought to be amongst Christians 
fundamentally agreeing: in like manner, though in matters of govern- 
ment, being more obscure and remote from Christian knowledge, difference 
of judgment, and haply, in some things, of practice also, may be allowed, 
yet when in the most things, and these most substantial, there is an 
agreement for brethren upon smaller differences not to content them- 
selves with such expedients as may be provided to reconcile those differ- 
ences, but to separate from communion with true Churches of Christ, we 
cannot but believe it to be contrary to the Word of God.” ‘‘They who 
thought kneeling in the act of communion to be unlawful, either in 
England or Scotland, did not separate or renounce membership, but did, 
some of them, with zeal and learning defend our Churches against those 
of the separation.” There cannot be a doubt about it. The idea of these 
Presbyterian theologians is as different as possible from the view which is 
being put forth at this time. Their conception was of a visible Unity, 
with points of forbearance, which might be broken only in extreme cases, 
and not of an aggregation of orthodox sects almost certain to become more 
seclusive and sectarian in proportion as their separating articles are of 
inferior importance. The old Seceders, and especially the Old Light 
branches of the Secession, which, though wanting in expansive energy and 
impulse, brought to us important historical training and Church ideas, 
never formed themselves into separate bodies on the principles now 
asserted, and would not have thought separation justifiable on these 
principles: our friends are altogether out of the line of M‘Crie and 
Stevenson, 


NOTES OF SPEECH ON PROPOSING THE 
APPOINTMENT OF MR. ROBERTSON 
SMITH TO THE CHAIR OF HEBREW 
IN ABERDEEN COLLEGE. 


MoperatTor, I have taken scarcely any part in connec- 
tion with the choice of a successor to Professor Sachs in 
the Hebrew chair of our college at Aberdeen. And it 
never would have occurred to me to meddle with the 
matter in this Assembly, except by simply recording my 
vote, had not many of my friends—who agree with me 
in thinking that Mr. Smith has, on the whole, of all the 
candidates, the highest claim——persuaded me to undertake 
the proposing of that young scholar to the vacant office. 
I confess I had considerable shrinking from agreeing to 
do this. First of all, I should have greatly preferred that 
some more competent man, able to speak with more 
power and authority, should have had the advocacy of 
Mr. Smith’s claims committed to him. And more than 
that, I do not like to appear in what I might call 
prominent opposition to such other candidates as we 
have before us. In particular, I feel this in regard to 
my friend, Mr. Salmond. Though my acquaintance 
with Mr. Salmond is not very intimate, the intercourse 
I have had with him, and all I have heard and know 
about him, inclined me to his support. And, in fact, I 
255 
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moved his name along with that of Mr. Smith in my 
own presbytery. Mr. Salmond is a scholar of whom 
our Church may be proud. I hope yet to see him in 
one of our chairs. I think, sir, we have great occasion 
for gratitude to God, that we have such a band of 
scholars. It is some answer to accusations which have 
been made against Presbyterian and so-called popular 
Churches, that in the number of our hard-working 
clergymen, we have so many abreast of the theological 
learning of the day. Perhaps it is not to be much 
wondered at, that ministers of my own standing, who 
came into harness in the full tide of Disruption impulses 
and work, should be somewhat deficient here. And I 
am delighted to find that in a younger generation we 
have such an abundant crop of hopeful scholarship. It 
reminds one of the time when, from one of the remotest 
parts of our country, there came Rutherford’s “ Hxercita- 
teones pro divina gratia,” or of that later period when, 
among the ministers of our secluded country parishes, 
you had Thomas Boston, not less remarkable for his 
learning than for what I must call his theological 
genius, Riccalton of Hobkirk, Wilson of Maxton, Hog of 
Carnock, men of large theological and philosophical 
culture, some of whom had passed through the hard 
struggles of a sceptical age, who could face all its most 
difficult problems, and whose labours, even though you 
cannot trace them, are no doubt, to this day, bearing 
fruit in the religious convictions and intellectual energy 
of our country. 

I repeat then, Moderator, that it is with a grudge 
that I stand here in the attitude of opposition to some 
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I should have liked so well to support. There is an 
old Scottish saying that money is a troublesome thing 
every way of it: “It is a fash to hae, and a fash to 
want.” In our present case, having is the difficulty, 
and we must make a choice. The difficulty, too, is 
somewhat relieved by the fact that, whether or no 
Mr. Smith has the best right to the chair, there is 
something so signal, so remarkable, in all respects so 
outstanding about him, as, that I do not think anyone 
need feel himself humbled or slighted by his preference. 
I doubt if such testimonials have ever been presented to 
us. In comparison with any others we have had now 
or in the past, it strikes me that they are swi generis. 
Look, for example, at the witness which is borne 
generally in regard to Mr. Smith’s intellectual endow- . 
ments. You have one voice as to his being a man of 
“great ability,” of “uncommon powers.” But what 
strikes you especially is the combination of high gifts 
you have noted in his case. “Such force of mind,” says 
Professor Bain of Aberdeen, “as he has displayed in the 
attainment of universal knowledge, has seldom, I should 
think, been equalled; for any effort of erudite acquire- 
ment, his ability is manifestly of the very highest 
order.” These are remarkable statements. From what 
I know of Professor Bain, he is not a man of the 
enthusiastic type, not given to superlatives of excessive 
admiration. And so, as we might almost have expected, 
he has a qualifying word. “Whether Mr. Smith,” he 
adds, “ will manifest a corresponding amount of origin- 
ality, I have no means of judging.” Well, others have 
had the means of judging which Professor Bain had not, 
17 
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and what is their report? “He has written for me,” 
says Professor Davidson, “several essays, particularly 
one on the Divine names in Genesis, and another on 
Prophecy, which displayed originality of a very high 
kind.” “He is distinguished,’ says Dr. Rainy, “ for 
justness of mind.” “He is remarkable,” says Professor 
Macgregor, “for clear and strong original thinking.” 
“Mr. Smith,” says Mr. Lindsay, his equally distinguished 
fellow-student, “is also gifted with a striking originality.” 
A notable thing it is this sheer intellectual force to 
which the Aberdeen Professor testifies of Mr. Smith’s 
earlier career, and the originality which you have thus 
testified to at a later time. And I like the order of 
their manifestation. I recollect when I was at college, 
there used to be a great deal of talk and discussion 
about Coleridges’s distinction between the man of talent 
and the man of genius, for the former of whom, 
comparatively, the philosopher had something like con- 
tempt. It is best, however, to have something of both, 
—to have the strong, vigorous intellect as the basis; 
but something of genius with its vis vivida. If we are 
to trust these testimonials, it seems that it is much thus 
with Mr. Smith. Then, one of the things that is again 
and again mentioned in these testimonials, and about 
which there can be no doubt, is Mr. Smith’s mental 
keenness: “ He is distinguished by his keenness of mind,” 
says Dr. Rainy ; “ by his penetrating keenness of insight,” 
says Professor Macgregor ; “by his penetrating power,” 
says Professor Geddes of Aberdeen ; “by his remarkable 
acuteness,” says Sir William Thomson. But there is a 
keenness which is sometimes a terrible thing, as un- 
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pleasant to deal with as it is to walk upon spikes; a 
keenness without anything of breadth or comprehen- 
siveness. But the most capable men assure us that 
Mr. Smith is distinguished for his breadth and com- 
prehensiveness. “He was especially pre-eminent,” says 
Professor Fuller of Aberdeen, “in his mastery over 
principles.” “He has,” says Mr. Lindsay, “all the 
qualifications which will make him an able and success- 
ful professor ; among others, a thorough knowledge of his 
subject, studied from all sides.” Indeed it lies on the 
face of all that is told us about him; it is sufficiently 
plain from what he has published, that Mr. Smith’s mind 
is of the comprehensive order. Then, again, if we have 
Professor Ritschl speaking of Mr. Smith’s “ extraordinary: 
versatility of mind,” we have Sir William Thomson speaking 
as strongly of his “thoroughness,” and Professor Fuller 
of his pre-eminence in “ accuracy and precision of thought.” 
But it is needless going any further at this rate. Make, 
if you will, your deductions. Tone down, if you will, 
the eulogies. But no one can doubt that you have 
here a mind of “rare and remarkable powers.” These 
testimonials come from men not of the exaggerating 
type, from men who have no sort of temptation to 
exaggerate, from men who had ample opportunity of 
judging, and it is speaking very modestly to say, that 
among the young theologians of all the Churches, they 
are few and far between who could enter the lists 


~ against him. And _ besides all this, see what was 


Mr. Smith’s work last winter. He was assistant to 
Professor Tait. He taught the Junior Hebrew class in 
our own college. He prepared some most elaborate 
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literary and philosophical papers. He attended his 
classes at the Hall. And last of all, he closed his 
winter’s work by going far ahead of all his fellow- 
students in the Board examination and in the examina- 
tion for the Cunningham Fellowship. I imagine there 
has been nothing like it in the history of our colleges. 
In regard to Mr. Smith’s positive attainments, of 
course, it is implied in what I have brought before the 
Assembly already, that those are quite out of the 
common. They are, in truth, for a man of his age, 
altogether wonderful. He is a first-rate mathematician. 
“ As regards his talents,” says Professor Tait, “ his exten- 
sive knowledge of physical science, his general informa- 
tion, my opinion is in the highest degree favourable. I 
first made his acquaintance some years ago, when I was 
one of the examiners for the Ferguson Scholarship. At 
that competition he had, at least, one very formidable 
competitor, but I had no difficulty in assigning the 
scholarship to him, his answers being markedly superior 
in the more difficult parts of the subject.” There is 
little doubt, I think, that if Mr. Smith had done as some 
others of the élite of our youth have done; if he had 
gone south; if he had become a student at Cambridge, 
he would have taken high honours there. That he has 
not yielded to the promptings of ambition, but, like a 
“true blue,” stuck to Scotland, and Presbyterianism, and 
our humbler prizes, adds not a little to the weight of 
his claims. And it is not only in mathematical and 
physical science that Mr. Smith is in his element. His 
attainments in philosophy are very great. Here is the 
testimony of Dr. Schaarschmidt, Professor of Philosophy 
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at Bonn: “I satisfied myself of his penetrating com- 
prehension of the weightiest philosophical systems and 
problems which were handled in my lectures. I confi- 
dently expect that, if God preserves his life and health, 
he will become an honour, nay, a glory to his native 
land, in the sphere of intellectual life.” Here, too, I 
hold in my hand one of the publications of the Royal 
Society in proof. It is a tract on what I might call the 
metaphysics of mathematics, in answer to Mr. Mill, a 
sort of polemic against the sense-philosophy of that 
writer. So highly has this paper been thought of, that 
it has been translated into French, and appears in the 
last Revue de Cours Scientifiques. But what has this to 
do with the chair of Hebrew? A vast deal. It is a 
further assurance to you of the mental grasp and energy 
of the man you will place there, if you elect Mr. Smith ; 
and it is just a man of this type, a man of this sheer 
intellectual power who can grapple with the questions 
and problems that, perhaps in all times, but, specially in 
times like these, draw your young men of stronger and 
more speculative mind to them as by a spell. I say, 
it is to such a man your students will listen with a 
receptivity, in his teaching of Hebrew and expounding 
of God’s Word, which any amount of mere scholarship 
would never command. To all this, I may add, Mr. 
Smith is, beyond all question, a first-rate classical 
scholar, and not less an adept in German and other 
modern languages. : 

Well, you have a man of great mental power—keen, 
comprehensive, independent, original, of high culture, of 
large attainments in philosophy and exact science, a 
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thorough scholar; but has he what also fits him for the 
vacant chair? If he has, surely he is a man we should 
be eager to place in it. Now look at the evidence of 
his fitness we have here: (1) As to his Hebrew scholar- 
ship. Take what Professor Davidson writes in regard to 
that. Taken in connection with what, I think, is beyond 
dispute, as to general power and attainments, I need no 
more than this. A testimony by a competent scholar to 
such a man, seems to me to settle the question in regard 
to scholarly fitness. I cannot but feel that you are not 
going beyond words of perfect sobriety, when it is said, 
“there is no result too high for the Church to expect 
from him.” (2) As to Mr. Smith’s qualifications for a 
professorship of Old Testament literature in the wider 
sense, he has devoted himself especially to that field. 
He has a thorough acquaintance with and mastery of 
the critical works of Germany. In fact, this is just his 
department, the department to which he has felt bound 
to devote himself. And we have an article by Mr. 
Smith in the British Quarterly, showing beyond all 
question both his literary and intellectual power, and 
his grasp of the subjects which a teacher of Old Testa- 
ment exegesis would have to deal with. There is a life, 
a pith, a comprehension, a firmness of tread, a freedom 
from any sort of effort, liker one of the veterans of 
biblical learning than a student at one of our colleges. 
(3) As to Mr. Smith’s power of teaching, we have the 
best assurances about that. One almost shrinks from 
saying it, it looks so much like exaggeration, but it ap- 
pears he is as singularly gifted here as elsewhere. (4) To 
notice one other point, a point, however, of vital import- 
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ance: we have testimonies in regard to Mr. Smith’s 
religious character of the most interesting and satisfac- 
tory kind. Mr. Anderson of Aberdeen, who has known 
Mr. Smith from his earliest years, states “that he has 
reason to know that he has feared God from his youth.” 
I own that in this matter it has no inconsiderable weight 
with me, that Mr. Smith is a son of the manse. Not a 
few of the best and holiest of our ministers in the past 
have been sons of the manse: John Livingston, John 
and Josias Welsh, Ralph and Ebenezer Erskine, Andrew 
Thomson. The country folk say, “When you take a 
wife, take her out of a good nest.” It applies to 
professors as well as wives. And Mr. Smith comes 
out of a good nest, as I am well aware the manse of 
Keig is. I should add here, that Mr. Smith stands, 
we are assured, in the old paths; and if I did not 
believe that he honestly loved them, had real sympathy 
with them, I should not advocate his appointment to 
this chair. Depend on it, that, if a young man like 
this, so courageous, so independent in forming his own 
opinions, accepts, ex animo, the Confession of Faith, and 
takes with his heart to the old Testament as the field of 
his life’s labour, you have a guarantee of the highest 
and surest kind for his orthodoxy. Now, in conclusion, 
I frankly admit that it is so far a drawback to the 
candidate I propose, that he is so young. I quite admit 
that that requires a special case to be made out. At 
the first I was so impressed by that, that I was almost 
disposed on the ground of it to put Mr. Smith aside. 
But that a special case has been made out is, I think, 
proved by Mr. Smith’s fine testimonials. And you must 
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not make too much of this question of youth. Mr. M 
reminded us that Melanchthon was younger than Mr. 
Smith when he was called to be, in a sense, the teacher 
of Germany. George Gillespie was only a month or two 
older when he published his great work on Ceremonies, 
which had such an influence on the second Reformation. 
We have successfully done in another case what we 
propose to do now. And if Mr. Smith is young in 
years, he is not young in knowledge. There is a certain 
class of minds, of the first order, that develop early. 
Such cases occur again and again, in all the fields of 
intellectual effort. There is good evidence that Mr. 
Smith’s is of this sort. Take anything he has written, 
and there is very little of the young man about it. We 
have the opportunity of putting into the chair a man of 
peculiar and great capacities. Let us seize it and use it. 
I do not know that it would be right to let it escape. 
* * * * * * 
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OF REPENTANCE 


“Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts: and let him return unto the Lord, and He will have 
mercy upon him ; and to our God, for He will abundantly pardon.” 
—Isa. lv. 7. 


“ ARISE, shine, for thy light is come, and the glory of 
the Lord has risen upon thee.” In such stirring and 
great words the prophet speaks to Israel in a subsequent 
chapter. And, truly, here is light. Here is light 
shining gloriously amid the great darkness which in 
these remote ages covered the earth, as a cloud of the 
pit. It is wonderful to think of the gospel words which 
Isaiah, long before the Saviour’s coming, proclaims in 
the ears of men of the glad tidings of great joy he 
utters. “Ho, everyone that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters.” “Let the wicked forsake his way, and the 
unrighteous man his thoughts: and let him return unto 
the Lord, and He will have mercy upon him; and to our 
God, for He will abundantly pardon.” 

In ‘addressing you for a little from these words, I 
shall take them in their widest reference and bearing. 
That is, I do not take them as confined to Jews or 
backsliding Jews, but as including in their range all 
men, Jews or Gentiles, who are in their sins. 


“Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous 
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man his thoughts.” So, first of all, in a more negative 
way, as to what man is fo turn from, to give up, the 
prophet or the Lord, by the prophet, speaks. 

The wicked is called upon or invited to forsake his 
way. That is, he is called upon to give up his sinful 
habits. Is he dishonest? He is to give up his dis- 
honesty. Is he profligate in his life? He is to give 
up his profligacy. Is he addicted to intemperance ? 
He is to give up his unsober practices. Is he a pro- 
fane swearer? He is to give up his oaths. Does he 
speak what is not the truth? He is to give up his 
falsehoods. Does he break the Sabbath? He is to 
give up his Sabbath-breaking. Does he neglect divine 
ordinances? He is to give up that neglect. From all 
his evil ways he is to turn: he is to forsake them, as 
Israel. forsook Egypt, when he crossed the Red Sea; 
as Ruth forsook Moab, when she went with her mother- 


i. in-law to the land of Israel. 
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But the wicked man is not merely to forsake his 
way, he is to forsake his thoughts. You see, one may, 
from prudential motives, give up outwardly an evil way, 
without any change within. From mere self-interest 
an evil-speaking man may hold his tongue, and yet 
his thoughts and feelings be as unkind and malicious 
as ever. From mere self-interest, from regard to his 
bodily health or his worldly interests, a profligate man 
may restrain his appetites, and yet his thoughts be still 
impure. But a mere outward reformation has no value 
in the eyes of the heart-searching One. There must 
be forsaking of sin inwardly; there must be a hating 
of it, and a giving it up in the thoughts and intents 
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of the soul. The fountain, from which the bitter mag 
flow, must be stopped. The root, from which spring 3} 
the poison fruits, must be plucked up) Putting” the 
matter broadly and generally: what are the thoughts 
from which the sin life, in its various outward forms, 
comes? They are chiefly wrong thoughts about God, 
about sin, about true happiness. Well, those wrong 
thoughts about God, as if He were so great that He 
will not concern Himself about us, or so merciful that 
He will never punish us, or so dreadful in His holiness 
that He will never pardon us; those thoughts must be 
forsaken. And those thoughts about sin, as if it were 
no great thing, as if it were easily got over, as if it were 
little more than a sort of unhappy necessity, instead 
of a tremendous evil separating the soul from the Most 
High and making the sinner liable to His wrath and 
curse; those thoughts must be forsaken. And those 
thoughts about man’s happiness, as if it consisted in 
the abundance of the things which he possesses, in 
earthly honour and prosperity, and not in heart-love 
and heart-devotion to God and His Son; those thoughts 
must be forsaken. That whole course of thinking, 
feeling, hoping, doing, which springs from nature’s awful 
unbelief, must be given up in deep dislike and real 
abasement. Cy aie 
I may notice that this forsaking by the unrighteous 
man of his thoughts is very much equivalent to—means 
very much the same as—the repentance of the New 
Testament. When. Jesus, or John, or Paul, called on 
men to repent, it is very much as though he called 
on them to forsake their thoughts. And an erroneous 
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use has been made of this. With the desire, apparently, 
of making men’s salvation easier, it is said sometimes, 
“Repentance is not sorrow for sin. That is not what 
if means. It means a change of mind—-simply a change 
of mind.” Now, if the idea intended to be conveyed 
is that the change of mind which Christ and His 
apostles preach in the very spirit of my text, is some- 
thing easier and shallower than what we mean by 
repentance in our common use of that word, I have 
just to say that is not the case. It is the very 
opposite” A fit of sin-sorrow is no great thing. Who 
has not had that? ‘There are persons upon whom a 
penitential mood comes and comes and comes again; 
and nothing comes of it. But this changing of the 
Bible goes deep into the soul, and is intended of a 
turning of the whole being towards God. It is quite 
true that the Bible does not lay stress on mere effer- 
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vescence of feeling, as if it were needful to pour out 
floods of tears, or utter cries of agony, or go mourning 
and grieving for any special number of hours or days, 
and with any special intensity. Yet it is not conceiy- 
able that you should have a person convinced on the 
matter of his salvation, and changing his thoughts about 
God and sin, without strong feelings of abasement and 
shame. Take the type of a penitent, as Jesus gives 
it. See the publican standing afar off, not lifting so 
much as his eyes to heaven, smiting upon his breast. 
L_ There is nothing extravagant in that. 

Thus much the prophet teaches us on the negative 
side, as to what is to be turned from; he goes next 
to the positive side, and teaches us what is to be turned 
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to. “Let the wicked forsake his way, and the un- 
righteous man his thoughts: and let him return unto 
the Lord.” That is implied, of course, in any true 
turning from sinful ways and thoughts; without that 
it would be no true turning from them. Yet it conveys 
a distinct thought: it brings before us another and 
spiritual aspect of the truth. And sometimes you may 
seem to have a large fulfilment of the call to forsake 
ways and thoughts; and yet there may be no returning 
to God. That was the case with the Jews of old. 
They forsook their idolatrous ways most thoroughly; the 
outward idols were cast utterly away; the names and 
images of Baal and Moloch became their horror and 
detestation. Even in thought they gave up their old 
idolatry. That is, they thought it wrong; they dis- 
approved of it; they regarded it with hatred and loathing. 
~ And yet they did not return to God. om 
“Let him return unto the Lord.” Of course, we 
see at once that that is a soul returning. And what } 
does it mean? It evidently means the soul coming 
back to the views and feelings it had about God before 
it went away from Him. “Let him return unto the 
Lord,’—it is just as though it had been said, “ Let the 
Lord Jehovah be to him what He was before the fall.” 
And what was God to man then? God was to man 
unfallen the Object of his profound homage. He wor- 
shipped and adored Him. God was to man unfallen 
the Object of his supremest love, his Portion, his 
Delight ; in all the, attributes of this divine character 
he had supreme complacency; dear to him was the 
righteousness of the Highest, the love, the wisdom, the 
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power. God was to man unfallen the Object of his trust 
and confidence. God was to man unfallen the King of 
his heart and his life; His will and glory the end of 
man’s existence. And the returning of the soul to the 
Lord is the soul’s returning to a vital consciousness 
of God as the great loving One, is the soul’s returning 
to a sense of His infinite majesty and excellence, and 
desiring to live with Him as before, in love, adora- 
tion, trust, submission.) The heart, as it were, says 
with itself, “Other gods have had dominion over me. 
I have loved and served them. And what were they ? 
Dead idols of my own making, which debased and 
degraded me. Oh wretched, deluded, and guilty that 
I am! There is one only living and true God, glorious 
in power and holiness, and worthy of my homage, 
worthy of all my affection. How I long after Him! 
How I long after Him! Oh to have His love, to 
live in His fellowship, to be ever His servant!” That 
is the true returning to Him from whom we have fallen. 

Turning thus from his wicked ways and his wicked 
thoughts, turning thus in earnest heart-longing to the 
holy living God, there is for the sinner the gracious 
promise that the Lord will have mercy on him; yea, that 
He will abundantly pardon. 

The Lord, it is said, will have “mercy” on the 
returning sinner. It is not “out of consideration of 
the wicked man’s turning from his sin, in reward for his 
heart-turning to the Most High, his guilt shall be can- 
celled, and he shall be reinstated in the divine favour.” 
There is no idea of right connected with this penitential 
return. What he will get, he will get in mercy—in 
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simple mercy. He is still liable to righteous punishment. 
The Lord might righteously cast him away. What he 
is promised, he is promised in mercy. But mercy will be 
his. God will not exact His dues. God, for the sake of 
His own glory, and in His beloved Son, in Him who died 
the Just for the unjust, will freely and graciously stay { 
the sentence which sin has merited. Mercy ; man, I 
think, does not like the word. It is humbling; it Tays. 
pride and self-righteousness in the dust. Mercy, all of 
mercy. It is very humbling. Nor, perhaps, do we best 
reconcile men to it by dilating on their helpless, hopeless 
state. The soul will be sometimes stout against any mea- 
sure of that. “Crush me, crush me to atoms if You will, 
but I will not yield.” Rather should the sinner get quit 
of a delusion. It is a noble thing, is it not, in an earthly 
sovereign to be merciful? The earthly king is never 
more glorious in our eyes than when he does some great 
deed of mercy. And is it not felt, too, to be a noble 
thing when the criminal or offender, in loving penitence, 
gracefully and thankfully accepts the mercy? In such 
an acceptance he is not degraded, but exalted. And go 
let the sinner quit his sins, return to God, accept His 
mercy, not merely as though he cannot help it, as a 
heart-rending necessity, but with loving and adoring 
gratitude; for what it is so glorious and blessed in God 
to give, it is blessed in him to receive. And look if 
there be any semblance of exultation over him in his 
abasement in the gracious Father’s countenance. Nay, 
the very opposite. “Can He have any thoughts of 
degrading him whom He would clasp in His arms and 
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But this leads us to the other point in the prophet’s 
word: “He will abundantly pardon.” There is nothing 
of cold, distant harshness in God’s mercy-giving. He 
does not say, “Take thy pardon and go thy way. It is 
what thou dost not deserve. Thou hast been a wicked 
rebel; take care of thyself in time to come.” No; far 
from that, “He pardons with o’erflowing love.” God 
is ever like Himself. Behold Him in creation; in these 
myriads of mighty worlds He has hung above us in the 
heavens. How like the greatness of the Great One is 
that fulness of immensity. Behold Him in the gifts 
with which He blesses our earth; with what a lavish 
hand he scatters beauties and glories. And here, too, as 
the God of pardon, God again is like Himself; He par- 


d.dons like Himself, with divine generosity, Forsake 


thy sins. Turn from thy thoughts of unbelief and 
earthliness and evil. Return in heart and longing to 
Him thou hast fallen from, saying, “O God, give me 
Thy pardon and Thy love. Let me be again among Thy 
loyal subjects”; and with more than royal grace He will 
cast all thy sins away, and remember them no more for 
ever. He will bury them in Emmanuel’s grave, and they 
shall have no resurrection. Oh that we all did this. Oh 
that we all gave ear to Isaiah’s word: “ Ho, every one 
that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he that hath 
no money: come ye, buy wine and milk without money, 
and without price. Hear, and your soul shall live. 
Return unto the Lord, and He will have mercy upon you. 
He will abundantly pardon.” 

Let me add a word or two in conclusion :— 

And, first, I would make this observation. In so far 
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as we have anything to do, in any sense, in the matter 
of salvation; in so far as we have to come to God for 
pardon ; in so far as we have to come and receive for- 
giveness from his gracious hand in Christ; you see the 
important direction which the text contains. Forsak- 
ing our evil ways; forsaking our evil thoughts; our 
hearts turned towards God in His holy majesty, we 
must come. Come, with any known sin cherished in 
your hearts instead of abandoned, and you come in vain. 
Come, without spiritual longing toward God’s holy and 
blessed nature, without true desire to be His loving and 
obedient child again, and you come in vain. Your deal- 
ings with God are sham dealings. You may be anxious 
to get rid of trouble, or you may be anxious to get rid 
of hell, but you don’t wish God’s salvation. How can 
we be vitally united to the Lord of Glory, unless in our 
inmost soul we are rent away from the God of this 
world. I do not say that the devil will not tear you. 
I do not say that the devil will not cast you down. But 
still, the spirit of full and true coming to God for mercy 
and pardon is the spirit of sin-hatred and of deep, 
blessed God-desirousness. That spirit will be heaving 
and struggling from the inmost depths. 

Neither do I say that you must positively know that 
you have forsaken sin truly, that you have turned truly 
toward God before you come to God for mercy. In 
fact, all these things must be done at once. You must, 
at one and the same time, and as you can, forsake sin, 
turn to God, cast yourself down and plead for mercy. 
Salvation is not given by bits. And, so to speak, we 
must not come in bits for it. All that we should seek 
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to do is equally binding on us. At one and the same 
time we should be trying to turn from sin, trying to 
cast ourselves, in faith, upon Jesus for pardon and 
acceptance ; trying to love Him; trying, in love, to do all 
His blessed will. “Let the wicked forsake his way, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts: and let him return 
to the Lord.” The whole applies to us equally and at 
once. 

But some of these remarks lead us on to another. 
Observe how great these words are. How strong and 
sweeping! “Let the wicked forsake his way, and the 
unrighteous man his thoughts: and let him return unto 
the Lord.” Why, is that not very like perfect holiness ? 
If the wicked man utterly forsakes his ways and his 
thoughts, and turns his whole being Godwards, is he not 
very like a saint? Well, but God can give no less a 
summons. It is not in His nature to do so. Nay, and 
unless, in our inmost soul, we have abjured sin as sin, 
whatever hold it may still have over us, as an enemy we 
hate and have sworn an oath of eternal enmity to, 
I say, unless this is the case, we cannot be in vital union 
to Christ. “He that believeth that Jesus is the Christ 
is born of God; and he that is born of God doth not 
commit sin.” We are called on with authority and love 
to do this great thing; yet, can we do it? Can we our- 
selves thus return to the Lord, thus reunite ourselves to 
His love? No; we cannot. Not one of us can. Not 
any member of the human race can. And here comes 
in another element, the purely divine one. “No man 
cometh unto Me, except the Father, which hath sent Me, 
draw him.” We must try to forsake sin; we must try 
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to return to the Lord; we must try to cast ourselves in 
faith upon His mercy, yet as feeling utterly helpless, as 
feeling we can do nothing, as feeling that the new-birth 
union to Christ must come from above: and so to our 
trying and clinging we must add the trying of the help- 
less. Forget not this. Forget it, and you may manage 
to get an earthlier salvation, which will not stand long, 
perhaps, the fires of trial here, certainly not the fires 
of trial hereafter. You say that this is strange. It 
is a strangeness that runs through all the Scriptures. 
Strange! I will utter something stranger. Salvation, 
every atom of it, the seeking as well as the giving, the 
coming as well as the receiving, are of God. 

The cry from the miry pit, where you feel that you 
cannot deliver yourself, not even catch the hand of the 
deliverer ; that cry goes to the Heavens. It is followed 
by the new song you all know so well. 

And let me add, that we may apply the text to the 
Christian life. For, alas, in one sense, what is that life 
but, as it were,a perpetual backsliding? We are washed, 
and then we are stained again. We are forgiven, and 
then again need to be forgiven. What didst thou ever 
that was free from sin? What prayer didst thou ever 
offer which was pure as the holiness of God? It just 
needs to be a perpetual forsaking of sin, and returning 
and getting the abundant pardon. If it is not so, I do 
not think it is well with us. It is not the rude outlines 
of any structure that are difficult; it is the fine work 
that takes time and- trouble. Ah, it is a difficult thing, 
the fine work of the Christian character! And how few 
set themselves to it. Ifa man has the good hope that 
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he is a converted man, how apt he is to be well con- 
tented with the rude outlines. of resemblance to his 
Master, and lets the finer points alone. Well, that is 
simply sin. It will come to tell on conscience and 
spiritual life, blunting and deadening. For though we 
shall never be perfect, under the high command of our 
God and Saviour, we are bound honestly, humbly, but 
aspiringly to seek and ever seek after perfection. To do 
less is, in some sense, to allow sin. We must be less 
and less content with what we so softly choose to call 
the weaknesses and the infirmities of the good man. 
The keeper of the vineyard has not much complacency 
in his fruit, though it be abundant, if it want the full- 
ripe flavour. 


OF LOVE AND REVERENCE FOR GOD 


“A son honoureth his father, and a servant his master: if then 
I be a father, where is Mine honour? and if I be a master, where 
is My fear? saith the Lord of Hosts unto you, O priests, that despise 
My name. And ye say, Wherein have we despised Thy name ?”— 
MAL. i. 6. 


TuE last prophet of the old economy begins, as so many 
of his predecessors have done, with complaints against the 
Covenant people. All the mercies and judgments, all 
the calls of love, and all the terrible things have in the 
past proved unavailing. The state of matters is not 
amended ; and prophecy for a season goes off the stage 
amid clouds and darkness. 

The complaint of the Lord through the prophet in 
the passage before us, is addressed specially to the 
priests, but to the priests, no doubt, as representing 
the whole nation, as being in some sense the soul and 
kernel of the nation, for in a subsequent portion of his 
book you find the prophet widening his range to the 
people at large. However, that is of no great conse- 
quence, in so far as the matter applies to us, for we are 
all, under the New Testament dispensation, in a very 
emphatic sense, priests to God. The ground of complaint, 
you will notice, is a want of honour to Jehovah, especially 
as shown in their sacrifices, bringing to the Highest 
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against His own special command, and against the whole 
proprieties of the matter. 

In the first place, let us consider for a little the com- 
plaint which is made. The Lord complains that He is 
not honoured as He should be. The honour He desires, 
as we gather, I think, from the scope of the context, 
contains in it the idea of love and reverence. His people 
failing to love Him as they should, they fail to give 
their Father in the heavens the love which they give to 
an earthly father; they fail also to realise His greatness 
and majesty, and so to revere Him in the way they 
should—in the way which even the earthly servant shows 
respect to his earthly master. “I have loved you,’ He 
says; and again, “I am a great King, and My name is 
dreadful.” 

The complaint of my text, then, sets before us the 
thought that the Lord would be loved. That is indeed 
the thought of the whole Bible. “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strength.” Now, is there not some- 
thing here far greater and sublimer than we are wont to 
consider? It is not that we are to render the Divine 
Being some homage, whether inward or outward. It is 
not that we are to make acknowledgment of His great- 
ness and excellency. It is that we are to love Him. 
To love Him! To love Him! You may think yourself 
not without something of religion. You may think 
yourself not without something of real, serious interest 
in divine things. But have you loved the Most High? 
Have you had love for Him as the child has for the 
parent? Have you felt real complacency and delight in 
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His sovereignty, in His holiness, in His omnipotence, in 
His grace? Have you been stirred to affectionate and 
tender gratitude for all His mercies, and especially for 
the gift unspeakable? Has your heart gone out and up 
to Him, as did his, who sings, “Whom have I in heaven 
but God, and there is none in all the earth whom I 
desire in comparison with Him?” There is something 
unspeakably grand in the very thought of the Almighty 
desiring our love. It seems in some sense to make man 
His fellow. And as there is grandeur in the thought, 
there is infinite condescension. Only out of the heart of 
a Being, who Himself is Love, could have come the 
word, “ Thou shalt love Me with all thy heart.” . Ponder 
this. Turn it in your minds. It may lead you to see 
the blackness, awfulness, mystery of sin. It may draw 
you, as with the cords of a man, back to Him in whom 
is your blessedness. It may bring home to you the 
poverty or the unreality of your imagined religion. 

The complaint of my text is further, as I have put it, 
that the Lord has not the reverence which is His due. 
The love you have is determined in its character so far 
by the object of it. The love of a child to a parent is 
different from the love of a parent to a child. There is, 
for example, in the former this very element of reverence, 
while that is not in the latter. You speak naturally of 
a child reverencing its parent just as the fitting con- 
comitant or form of its affection; you do not naturally 
speak of a parent reverencing his child. So the love of 
God to man and thelove of man to God are distinguished 
with reference to their different objects,—the one the 
Greatest and Best, the other His feeble creature. All 
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true love of God must be love of reverence,—a love in 
which there is reverence. But speaking of reverence for 
practical purposes, as conveying a somewhat distinct idea, 
we see it everywhere in the Scriptures as an essential 
characteristic of the good man. When the Most High 
revealed Himself to Moses in the bush that burned, and 
still was not consumed, you remember that on approach- 
ing the sacred symbol of the divine presence he was 
bidden take his shoes from off his feet, for he was about 
to tread on holy ground. You remember what awful 
sanctity girt the ancient temple round about; Uzziah 
ventured into the Most Holy Place, and was stricken 
with leprosy. When Isaiah in vision saw the throne of 
Jehovah, it was encompassed by seraphim veiled from 
head to foot, and the prophet himself exclaimed, “ Woe 
is me, for I am undone, for mine eyes have seen the 
King, the Lord of hosts.” Now the lesson which these 
and such like things are meant to teach us, is plainly 
that our God is a great God, and will be had in reverence 
of all who transact with Him, and will be had in rever- 
ence of all His people. It might be said indeed that the 
illustrations I have suggested belong to a past dispensa- 
tion; that for wise purposes the Lord, before the coming 
of Christ, kept Himself at a distance, and surrounded 
Himself with an awe which is no longer needed. But 
was not one of the reasons why God thus acted just that 
He might so impress upon men’s hearts a sense of His 
majesty, of the reverence due to His name, that He 
might safely permit them a closer intimacy, an intimacy 
they would not misuse. And is not every attribute 
before which seraphim veil their faces and angels adore, 
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more gloriously resplendent in the gospel and cross of 
Christ than elsewhere. It is no doubt most true that in 
Christ, manifest in the flesh and crucified, there is a 
greater nearness to God, there is meant to be a more 
childlike relation to Him. The veil of the temple has 
been rent. There has been sent forth in new and ample 
measure the spirit of adoption. Love casteth out fear. 
But this is not inconsistent with an even deeper rever- 
euce, a reverence more pure, true, holy. Thus, amid the 
near and affectionate intimacy which the Twelve had with 
Christ during the days of His humiliation, you find that 
there was a certain awe upon their minds. They did 
not venture to take liberties with the Blessed One. 
When the disciples found Jesus at the well of Samaria 
in conversation there with the woman, no man said to 
Him, “ Why talkest Thou with her?” And shortly after, 
when He told them that He had meat to eat they knew 
not of, they said, not to Him but to one another, “ Hath 
any man brought Him ought to eat?” In all His gracious 
condescension the Saviour kept Himself somewhat apart 
from His followers, as, for instance, by His “Ye”; 
“ After this manner pray ye”; “ Ye are the salt of the 
earth”; “Ye are the light of the world”; “Judge not 
that ye be not judged.” He does not say, “ After this 
manner let us pray”; “ We are the light of the world in 
“We must not judge, lest we be judged.” If Peter once 
forgot himself and took liberties, he was rebuked. Paul 
loved his Lord with a most tender and trustful and joyful 
love, yet he speaks ‘about knowing his “ terrors,’ and he 
counsels his converts to walk in the fear of Christ; and 
he tells us that God has exalted’ Him, given Him a name 
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which is above every name, that at the name of Jesus 
every knee in heaven and earth should bow. John 
leaned upon his Master’s bosom at the feast of love, and 
yet at the same time his Gospel may be described ‘as the 
gospel of Christ’s glory; and you remember when that 
affectionate Master appeared to him in vision walking 
among the golden candlesticks, he fell to the earth as 
dead. In a word, if Jesus is, in the New Testament, 
presented to us as gracious, tender, loving, compassionate, 
with a brother's heart and a brother’s sympathies, coming 
across the great gulf which separates from us the infinite 
and the eternal, and laying heart to heart, He is also 
presented there glorious with the glory of Godhead, the 
Ruler of all, the righteous Judge, the King of kings. 
We must adore as well as Jove. 

It is a great thing when we have the combination 
which, I think, is suggested by the text. A religion 
without trustful, gladdening, childlike love, without 
simple and warm affection to Jesus, the great Revealer 
of the Highest, is cold, distant, cheerless, ineffectual, 
unattractive. A religion, on the other hand, without 
holy and deep reverence, which deals with the Saviour 
as if He were little more than a human friend, which 
sees little more in Christ than softness, sweetness, 
tenderness, is still worse. Such a religion is to the true 
one what man’s body would be without the bones and 
muscles. It is unreal, and delusive and feeble. 

Let us not be one-sided here. Let us love and 
reverence. Let us keep our eyes not on one aspect of 
the divine character, but on all its aspects. 

In the second place, let me notice the special grounds 
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on which the Lord bases the complaint of want of 
honour, of want of loving reverence for His name. “Ye 
offer polluted bread.” 

The want of love that this implies is evident enough. 
Love consults the wishes of the person who is loved. 
It shrinks from offending or hurting. But here the 
covenant people are guilty of contravening the positive 
enactment of Jehovah, of utterly disregarding His ex- 
pressed wishes. And not merely so. The idea of 
loving God with any other than a great and noble love 
is out of the question, and a great love cannot act 
meanly. Anything, then, like love to God will show 
itself in a generous and noble way. 

The want of reverence implied in the ground of com- 
plaint is still more palpable. What reverence can there 
be for a lawgiver, if no attention is paid to his laws; if 
in his very presence those laws are treated with dis- 
respect. What reverence can there be for the Almighty 
Lawgiver and Lord when He is treated in a way that 
would inflame the wrath of the meanest mortal who 
exercises any sort of rule on earth? For, as it is put in 
the text, what earthly ruler would not hold it to be 
insulting to be offered of your worst. 

Properly, brethren, the allusion of my text is, first of 
all, to the material offerings of the ancient temple, the 
bread that was presented, the animals that were sacrificed. 
It may be that alone was in the immediate contempla- 
tion of the prophet. But you see the wide bearing of 
its general principle. You see its application to those 
who profess to be priests unto God, as do all who profess 
faith in the gospel. Let us look at this for a little. 
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If we have love to the Lord Jesus, we shall offer Him, 
or seek to offer Him, what we know is pleasing to Him, 
something great and excellent. What is pleasing to 
Him, He has told us in His Word. He has told us to 
keep His commandments; He has told us to pray; He 
has told us to do good as we have opportunity; He has 
told us to avoid the appearance of evil; He has told us 
to watch, to be sober, to be pure, to grow in grace. 
These are the sacrifices in which he delights. Well, in 
so far as our love is real, we will be anxious to offer 
these sacrifices. We will feel a pleasure in the thought 
that, by so doing, we are in some sense ministering to 
His satisfaction. But then more than this. Love to 
the Lord of Glory is something great. It is great in 
itself. It is great in its object. And somehow one 
instinctively feels that its actings should be great. 
Polluted bread, or the blind, or the lame, or sick: true 
love will shrink from that. Polluted bread! Bread is 
the type of the firstfruits Jehovah claims of His people. 
And polluted, for us, may be taken to signify a life of 
Christian profession with some measure of attention to 
the laws and ordinances of Heaven; but polluted or 
stained by low earthliness, or selfishness, or spiritual 
indifference, or besetting sins. To give such a life to 
God your Saviour is as if you took the dog’s dish and 
set it down to some royal visitor whom you made a 
show of honouring. The blind, the lame, the sick! The 
reference is, as I have pointed out, to the animal 
sacrifices of the old economy, concerning which the 
great law was that they should be without spot or 
blemish. Here the blind, the lame, the sick are pre- 
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sented, as though anything were good enough to offer to 
Jehovah. And for us the significance is not far to seek. 
Take any of the spiritual offerings of the kingdom. 
Take prayer. What is it but an offering of the blind 
and lame and sick, when, say after the throng and bustle 
and care-pressing of the day, one utters at its close a 
few sentences of supplication, without solemnity, with- 
out spiritual earnestness, without any preparation or 
collectedness of soul, without any real effort on the part 
of faculties jaded or bedimmed to rise up into divine 
communion? Is that greatly better than the counting 
of the beads? Take time. What is it but an offering 
of the lame and sick and blind, when you give to God 
the mere scraps and shreds of time, hurried minutes, 
grudgingly spared from self and the world and pleasure, 
which imperatively demand the days and hours for 
themselves? As if a passing call of courtesy were all 
that you could afford to the great Lord of all. Take 
reading the Bible. What is it but an offering of the 
lame and sick and blind, when you give a distracted 
mind to that; when, without prayer, without concentra- 
tion of thought, without any real effort to apprehend 
and take home the divine Word, you go over a chapter at 
a gallop? As if there were a magic virtue in running 
over the letters. Is not this the superstition of those 
who found some charm in carrying about their persons 
sacred texts? Take efforts to do good. What is it but 
an offering of the blind and lame and sick, when, instead 
of serious and honest effort, instead of real sacrifice in 
some way, we make a mere form of devotion to the cause 
and kingdom of our Master? As if in some mighty 
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conflict one should send one’s old clothes to attire the 
fighters in! Now true love to the Lord is not capable 
of this. Love so pure and great and noble, as all true 
love to the Blessed One must be, must surely shrink 
from this. Love, true love indeed, will rather say, “If I 
offer Him anything at all, it must be my very best. It 
must be something worthy of my love to Him, some- 
thing worthy of His glory, something worthy of His 
infinite grace to me.” 

And reverence. What reverence, what honour can 
there be for the Lord of Life, when the soul seeks to put 
Him off with its inferior things, with shreds of time, and 
thought, and effort? If, when a king came to visit one 
of his subjects, the silver and gold and sumptuous fare 
were kept out of sight, and he was served on wooden 
platters to bread and water, what respect for earthly 
sovereignty would there be there? How often the King 
Eternal and Immortal gets the wooden platter, the bread 
and water, from those who profess to be members of His 
kingdom, and self-righteous self regales itself like a Dives 
of old time. 

The polluted thing, the lame, the blind, the sick; no, 
it is inconceivable that the reverent love He claims can 
even think of that. And is not the thought a startling 
one? Have we not all miserably offended, even as the 
priests of Malachi’s day did? ‘Think of our life as a 
whole; is it one holy, earnest, conscious, single-eyed 
endeavour to live to the glory of the Most High ? 
Think of our praying and Bible-reading. Think of the 
time, and the thought, and the labour, and the sacrifices 
devoted to religion. Can we feel that our homage to 
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our Master is the homage of elevated love? Can we 
‘feel that our offerings of religious service are such as we 
fitly put into the hands of One profoundly reverenced 
and adored? See the Blessed One laying aside His 
crown, and stooping from the heaven of heavens to the 
manger of Bethlehem. See Him through every year and 
month and day and hour of His earthly pilgrimage, 
living for us, sometimes weary, sometimes in conflict 
with the prince of darkness, wrestling with infinite 
agony. See Him scourged, the thorns upon His brow, 
bearing the cross, hanging between the thieves on the 
tree of shame, and all for us. See Him rise from the 
dead for us, go up to heaven for us, get all power for us. 
See Him in the far future coming to take us to His 
glory. And what honour have we been willing to give 
up for Him? What labour have we been willing to 
undertake for Him? What sacrifice have we been 
willing to make for Him? What cross have we been 
willing to bear for Him? What great love has His love 
kindled in our souls, stirring us to noble thoughts and 
divine aspirations? Oh, do we not all feel smitten and 
guilty? Might we not all hear from the heavens a 
voice, saying, “ Ye offer polluted bread. Ye give me the 
blind and lame. Is this what I have required of you? 
Is this My due? Be ashamed. Let your heads hang 
like bulrushes. Weep, as Rachel wept for her children, 
as Egypt for its firstborn. Awake, arise, and give Me 
your hearts in another way than you yet have done.” 
Does no voice like that reach you? Is your conscience 
quite at ease ? 

I daresay that we may all have had the feeling that 
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it is not with us in reference to our Lord as it should be. 
I daresay most have been disposed to say, “It is too 
true. We do not honour our Lord as we ought.” How 
often this sort of thing is but an indolent assent, 
pacifying conscience for the time! We heave a sigh. 
We let a momentary cloud pass over us. And nothing 
comes of it. There is no tangible practical result. To- 
morrow it is not a bit better; and we are making no 
effort to be better. If we feel that the charge of the 
text comes home in any measure to us, let it not be 
thus with us. Let us try by God’s help that it may be 
better with us. Let us do so at once. Let us this very 
night, and again to-morrow, and again the next day, 
think and read and pray and love and live with a new 
earnestness. Go and try to love and adore differently 
from the past. 

Some of us, considering the matter, may come to the 
conclusion that such things as love of God and Christ, 
and reverence and adoration of the character and glory 
of the Highest, are mere words to us. Love of Christ! 
Love of the invisible Saviour! Real delight and com- 
placency in Him! Some of us may want that altogether. 
If we have any suspicion of that, let us be alarmed about 
ourselves. Remember the word, “He that loveth not 
the Lord Jesus, let him be accursed.” We get a little 
troubled about our spiritual state now and again. A 
little troubled! And no more! No action is taken. 
Our conviction goes like the fire of brushwood. We may 
form a habit of letting troublous thoughts, conscience 
stings, come and go. We may form the habit of receiving 
surface impressions, while the rock beneath grows flintier 
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and flintier. Had not the prodigal many a thought of 
home and wistful looking towards it, ere, with his heart 
and soul, he said, “I will arise, and go to my father.” 
And he went. Say that word, and carry it out. The 
Father you have offended looks forth from His palace 
casement, ready to go forth and welcome you. 


TRUE DISCIPLEHOOD 
LUKE ix. 23, xiv. 27 


WHOEVER would be a disciple of Christ must “deny 
himself,’—-must in his inmost soul dethrone self from 
its supremacy. This is primary and fundamental; 
without it there is no union to the Blessed One and no 
spiritual life. But is not salvation, one says, a matter 
of simple faith in Jesus? And what is faith in Jesus 
but the great renunciating act in which you go out of 
self and receive and rest on Christ as the Lord your 
righteousness, the Lord your wisdom, the Lord your 
strength, the Lord your King, the Lord your portion 
now and evermore? True, in thus losing, you gain. You 
give up poor, sin-polluted, stricken, miserable self, and 
get instead Emmanuel with His “all fulness.” Better 
reign with Christ, though in subordination to Him, than 
reign supreme over such a poor empire as your own fallen 
human soul. The head of our highest ducal house wears 
only a coronet, but he would never dream of exchanging 
it for the paltry crown of a Prince of Monaco, with a 
kingdom scarcely larger than one of our parishes, and as 
base as it is small. Your self-denying is sheer profit; in 
every aspect it is elevation and blessedness. But still 
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appropriation. And how strait a gate it is apt to be 
into the kingdom; for who, in some sense, is not that 
“rich man” of whom the Lord speaks words so startling? 


II 


Again, whoever will be Christ’s disciple must “take up 
His cross.” This may be called the practical side or 
aspect of self-denial ; it is the acceptance of the special 
discomfort, or unpleasantness, or suffering which is provi- 
dentially required of you. Thus Paul took up the Cross 
in bravely and nobly facing the obloquy and hatred of 
his countrymen, whom he loved with a true patriot love, 
—in suffering, as he puts it, the loss of all to nature 
dear, counting all but dung that he might win Christ 
and be found in Him. Nor was it only a single heroic 
experience at the beginning of his Christian life. You 
remember that eloquent burst of self-vindication in the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians, in which he gives us a 
sort of epitome of his career as an apostle. Itis a story 
of crosses. Cross-bearing was his daily lot; and you 
might almost say his daily privilege, for the noble man 
had learned to “glory in tribulation.” Now, it is not 
meant that we are to have the precise experiences of the 
Apostle Paul. We are not likely to be sentenced to the 
prison and the scourge, or be called on to face perils of 
rivers and robbers for Christ’s sake. Ages and individuals 
have their own distinctive trials. But in some real way, 
as we are in any measure true disciples of the Crucified, we 
shall have our crucifixions of self-ease and self-indolence 
and self-pleasure, and many other crucifixions nature does 
not relish. No mistake about it. What is one man’s 
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meat (the saying goes) is another man’s poison. So, too, 
what is one man’s cross is another man’s crown. What 
crushes and pierces your neighbour may only animate 
and exhilarate you. Good Mr. Talkative, for example, 
finds it an easy and delightful thing to bear that lip 
witness for his Master from which some devout and 
sensitive natures are not seldom found to shrink away. 
It is not easy knowing who endures hardness most for the 
Son of God. The most tried is often not he who seems 
to be so. The hottest fires do not burn always round 
the martyr’s stake. Only each one must take up his 
own cross—light or heavy, hidden or manifest—not 
another’s, which may be no cross to him at all. 


III 


he Whoever will be Christ’s disciple must, in the spirit of 
absolute self-surrender, of practical self-sacrifice, “ follow 
Christ.” Now, taking that in its largest sense it is some- 
thing very large and comprehensive. When you say that 
such or such a one is a follower of Plato or Epicurus, of 
Calvin or Arminius, you mean that he embraces the 
doctrines of the philosopher or the theologian. When 
you speak of one being a Mohammedan, you mean that 
he accepts the religious beliefs and precepts and ordin- 
ances of the Meccan enthusiast. In like manner, the 
following of Christ implies your acceptance of the truths 
He has revealed, of the rites and ordinances He has 
instituted, as well as the acceptance of His life as the 
one perfect life. Yet we may think that the practical 
aspect of the words before us was chiefly in the Saviour’s 
view, and we shall hardly err in giving it at least a special 
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prominence. Will it help us, then, to some realisation of 
what it is to follow Jesus Christ if we put it thus ? 

1. Follow Jesus of Nazareth. Not much is told us of | 
His Nazareth life. But we know that it was not a life 
of public activity—that it was not a life of ascetic solitude 
—a life in a cell or a cave, with which he never indicates 
any sympathy; and as it was certainly sinless, with a 
perfect assurance, we conclude that it was a life of careful 
and constant performance of the ordinary duties of a 
lowly human sphere. Yes; for those thirty years the 
Blessed One was not figuring on earth’s high places, doing 
deeds of world-illumining splendour, but acting His part 
according to the Father’s will in the village home, in the 
village workshop, on the village street. He was glorifying 
His Father, and taking into His heart all ordinary human 
experiences as He practised the graces and virtues of the 
kingdom in His Galilean seclusion; affectionate and 
obedient in the domestic circle; kind and neighbourly to 
all; meekly patient; tenderly sympathising; truthful, 
chaste, honest; taking a hearty interest in the affairs 
and interests of the little community to which we may say 
He belonged ; a lover of prayer, of the good Book, of the 
Sabbath, of the synagogue. How it hallows and ennobles 
these common paths in which we have all of us every day 
to be tramping, that they are covered with Emmanuel’s 
footprints! How it exalts, as though to the very heavens, 
that everyday routine of which we are tempted to grow 
weary, that, for much the largest portion of His life on 
earth, the Incarnate Word ungrudgingly accepted and_) 
perfectly fulfilled it! Ah, there is a glorious Jesus- 
following for you within your own doorstep and all 
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around it. In the far sequestered rural solitude some of 
the brightest beauties of Him who was fairer than the 
children of men lie scattered about; and there, no doubt, 
are often gathered. 
2. Follow Jesus of Capernaum. Now, we are not to 
ie suppose that there is any fundamental difference between 
one part of our Saviour’s life and another. The same 
spirit and aims characterise Him at Nazareth as at 
Capernaum, at Capernaum as at Nazareth. But at the 
city of the Galilean lake He has entered on His public 
ministry, and, if we might so express ourselves, a diffusive 
benevolence is His more distinguishing characteristic. 
He goes about doing good. He moves abroad over the 
countryside from town to town. He visits Jerusalem, 
Samaria, the region beyond Jordan, the borders of Tyre 
and Sidon, bestowing everywhere, with generous hand 
the treasures of His grace ; teaching the ignorant, healing 
the sick, cheering the sorrowful, finding joy and strength 
in all deeds of heavenly love. And, treading in His 
footsteps, we shall sympathise with every enterprise and 
effort of Christian benevolence, and, so far as in us lies, 
lend helping hands. If we can do but a little, that little 
we shall do. Here, too, the grain of mustard seed becomes 
the shadowy tree. In conscious following of the Lord, 
begin with the kindly word, read a good book at the 
bedside of sickness, double your contribution, however 
small ; take any humblest work of Christian service—and 
who knows what it may come to? It is vain to say, “ If 
I had the gifts which some possess, with what vigour and 
earnestness should I use them for my Lord! If I were 
rich, with what delight should I pour my benefactions 
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into the kingdom’s treasury!” Andsoonandon. There 
is nothing so illusive as the fine day-dreams with which 
we are so apt to deceive and drug the conscience. Is 
it your experience that great success in life quickens 
religious susceptibilities? Have you found that increase 
in wealth tends to soften the heart, and make the hand 
more open? In any case you can long and pray. And 
if you do that, you will do more. If the fire of Christ- 
like love burns in your bosom, it will find some vent. If 
there be in you the well of water springing up into ever- 
lasting life, it will have its flowings out upon the wilder- 
ness in some gracious activity or other, after the eer 
of the Capernaum life. 

3. Follow Jesus of the desert and the mountain soli- a 
tudes, where He used to seek more special converse with 
the Father. “And it came to pass in those days that 
He went out into a mountain to pray, and continued all 
night in prayer to God” (Luke vi. 12). “And it came 
to pass, as He was alone, praying, His disciples were with 
Him” (Luke ix. 18). “He took Peter and John and 
James, and went up into a mountain to pray” (Luke 
ix. 28). We are told how, after a memorable day of 
holy love-deeds, He withdrew into “a desert place to 
pray,” and how in Gethsemane’s strange dread loneliness 
He “prayed with strong crying and tears.” Nothing 
more, touching or more impressive in all the Gospels tell 
us of the man Christ Jesus than this wondrous prayer- 
life. We cannot be like Him if we are not like Him 
here. And how difficult it is! It is easy, no doubt, to 
bend the knee, it is easy to put on the mien, and at times 
to have something of the emotion of the devotee; but 
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how hard to realise, as Christ did, the Psalmist’s words, 
“To Thee, O Lord, I lift my soul.” Is it not precisely 
here we have a great and sad lacking in the religion of 
our day? In many things we seem to have advanced. 
There is much religious bustle and activity. There is 
greatly more of Christian aspiration and effort to extend 
the divine kingdom. Good men give more liberally, and 
you have even noble examples of self-sacrifice. There is 
a varnish of Christian civilisation over modern society 
which seems to make us compare very favourably with 
rougher and ruder times. But does the spirit of true 
devotion abound as it has sometimes done? Is there 
that prayer of God-communion and God-dependence, for 
the want of which no fervours and intensities will com- 
pensate? There is an exquisite flower which we daresay 
ome of our readers have seen clinging to the white 
Algerian villa, or lying in luxuriant masses on the bosom 
of the evergreen forest tree. Too beautiful it is to be 
left to adorn its native regions, and English wealth and 
enterprise have brought the bougainville to our shores. 
It flowers, we are told, in our greenhouses, but never as 
it does in its Mediterranean home. These wondrous hues, 
of a surpassing loveliness, no effort or expense have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining; they will only come under a Southern 
sun and its full shining. Well, 

there is unquestionably true religion in these days ; true 
religion, in some respects, may be even said to flourish, 
but does it not want that richness and depth of tone— 
those hues divine, which, ‘as in the flower of Southern 
climes, are only gotten under the full shining of the Sun 
of Righteousness, and which, we must think, have belonged 
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more to good men of the past than of the present, who 
gave themselves to prayer, and were more careful ever 
about “access,” as they said, into the presence of the } 
Divine Majesty ? Go with Jesus to the solitudes, share 
in His exercise, abide with Him while still He kneels, 
and there will be upon you, too, a lustre of the Holy 
Mount. 

4. Follow Jesus to Gethsemane and the Cross. In 
one sense, no doubt, that is a thing impossible. We 
cannot atone for each other's sins. No sufferings of ours 
can ever cleanse away a brother’s guilt. But yet Christ 
on the Cross is set before us for our imitation. “Let 
the same mind,” says the Apostle Paul, “be in you which 
was also in Christ Jesus, who, being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God; but made 
Himself of no reputation, and took upon Him the form 
of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men. And 
being found in fashion as a man, He humbled Himself 
and became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
Cross.” That is, so far as in those agonies and sufferings 
of our Lord with which we more especially connect an 
atoning efficacy, you have a display of moral excellence ; 
in so far as in Gethsemane or Calvary, you have humility, 
faithfulness, resistance of and victory over evil, self- 
denying love to man, utter self-surrender to the will of 
God in consummate manifestation, Jesus there also is our 
model, And it is no unreality in the actual history of 
the kingdom. “TI fill up,” says the apostle, “that which 
is behind of the sufferings of Christ, for His body’s sake, 
which is the Church.” “What mean ye,” so he nobly 
answered the warnings of his friéhds, “to weep and break 
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my heart? for I am ready not merely to suffer, but to 
die for the name of the Lord Jesus.” A modern historian, 
~ with no evangelical or even Christian sympathies, describes 
the Geneva of Reformation times, as “that gloomy garden 
of the Lord, where blood-red roses grew.” When a man, 
he says, was wanted anywhere to die for the faith—to go 
to the scaffold or the stake singing psalms of praise,—he 
had just to be sent for to the little republic by the 
Leman Lake. It simply means that the Genevan disciples 
of the sixteenth century knew what it was to tread in the 
Gethsemane footsteps of the Lord,—to follow Him even 
to Calvary in their devotion to the truth and their love 
for souls. Everybody has heard of those humble men 
of Herrnhut, who, a century and a half ago, without scrip 
or purse, without earthly passport or protection, giving up 
every comfort we are wont to prize most dearly, facing 
innumerable dangers known and unknown, went far, far 
away over stormy seas, to tell of the great salvation 
among the kraals of Africa, on the steppes of Tartary, in 
the idol cities of the East, “where Satan’s seat is.” That, 
too, is after the type, and, as it were, on the scale of 
Calvary’s love. It seems, perhaps, beyond us; at anyrate, 
clean out of the reach and range of ordinary Christian | 
folks. But why? Because the Cross is beyond us,— 
because it is so dim, so faint, so distant. 

We talk of being under the Cross’s shelter. Under the 
Cross! Take heed that it is not under a tradition only, 
or proposition, or hearsay, which bears that sacred name. 
Beneath the real Cross no one ever stood without being 
stricken by its love-—without feeling it the power of God, 
—without getting of its moral glory into his inmost soul. 
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There is, as we all know, a region of our earth where the 
ice is never melted away,—where the snow is never off the 
hills— where men, and beasts, and birds, and trees, and 
flowers can barely live. The sun, you see, for months 
shines not at all there, and ever with a feeble ray. 
Suppose—we do not know whether it is scientifically a 
foolish supposition or not, but let us venture to suppose— 
that these lands of ice and gloom, in some vast convulsion, 
got the fervent beams of an Eastern sun, and what a 
transformation you would have! Whata burst of beauty 
and of joy! How hill and dale, and wood and stream, 
would clap their hands! How seas unfettered would 
thunder their hosannas to the heavens! How every- 
where—in earth, and air, and water—you would have a 
teeming and jubilant life! You would have all things 
at once made new. So when the Sun of Righteousness, 
no longer so dimmed and clouded,—no longer, even at the 
best,scarce rising above the far horizon,—no longer shining 
with a wintry radiance, giving forth a wintry heat, but 
high and bright in the heavens of faith, shall pour His 
fervours full down on us, it shall be morally and spirit- 
ually a change as vast as that other upon Nature. The 
self-spirit will flee away as night from noon. The 
Cross will engrave itself on heart and action, and its 
grandeurs of love and sacrifice will be reflected in a 
Church throbbing with its inspirations and impulses. As 
surely as the death for sinners of God’s incarnate Son is 
an actual fact in history, and men will come to realise it 
and give themselves: up to the play of its power, heroisms 
of devotion will yet be the law instead of the exception 
in the kingdom. We do not even dream in our highest 
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hopefulness, in our extremest enthusiasms, how men will 
then feel, and think, and dare, and do,—with what a 
swift and mighty progress, God’s cause, all-reviving, all- 
elevating, shall advance. Follow Jesus of Nazareth, of 
Capernaum, of the mountain solitude, of the Cross. Let 
me add, follow Jesus of the throne. As you tread in 
these hallowed footsteps, the living Saviour must be in 
your thought and eye. That earthly life has power upon 
us only as it is irradiated with the living glory of Him 
who is “alive and was dead, and is alive for evermore.” 


RELIGIOUS DECLENSION 
Hossa xi, 7 


THE tendency to religious back-going is one of the most 
striking and terrible facts in Jewish history. With all 
their imperfections, the people to whom God, in a way 
at once so dread and glorious, gave possession of the 
land of promise, had in their first days a deep and 
strong religious life. Theirs was a real faith, a living 
love, when the inheritance of their hopes and longings 
came into their hands. The wilderness had impressed, 
purified, elevated them. “Go and cry in the ears of 
Jerusalem, saying, Thus saith the Lord; I remember 
thee, the kindness of thy youth, the love of thine 
espousals, when thou wentest after me in the wilderness, 
in a land that was not sown. Israel was holiness unto 
the Lord, and the firstfruits of his increase ” (Jer. ii. 2, 3). 
But very soon things changed. The impulse faded, the 
fires grew low, the visions and aspirations of a spiritual 
faith passed away. “The people,” it is written, “served 
the Lord all the days of Joshua, and all the days of the 
elders that outlived Joshua, who had seen all the great 
works of the Lord, that he did for Israel. And Joshua 
the son of Nun, the servant of the Lord, died, being an 
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were gathered unto their fathers: and there arose 
another generation after them which knew not the Lord, 
nor yet the works which he had done for Israel.” Thus 
the Book of Judges gives us the gist of the period its 
narrative covers. “And when the Lord raised them up 
judges, then the Lord was with the judge, and delivered 
them out of the hand of their enemies all the days of 
the judge: for it repented the Lord because of their 
groanings by reason of them that oppressed them and 
vexed them. And it came to pass, when the judge was 
dead, that they returned, and corrupted themselves more 
than their fathers, in following other gods to serve them, 
and to bow down unto them; they ceased not from their 
own doings, nor from their stubborn way.” The reign 
of David has been regarded as the golden era of the Old 
Testament Church. And if we are to take the Psalms 
of the royal singer, so full of adoration and trust and 
penitence, and boundless aspiring after God and holiness, 
as any expression of the national sentiment, there must 
have been a grand religious life among his people—the 
country of his sway must have been enriched indeed 
with “the river of God which is full of water.” But 
here, too, the sad change came. The glory as of a 
Messianic dawn faded quickly away. Ere long we find 
the religion of Jehovah struggling for its very existence 
with degrading and horrible idolatries. And still it is 
the same. When the Jews returned from their long 
captivity in Babylon, there is every reason to believe 
that they brought back with them a new and better 
spirit—heavenly impulses, and hopes that seemed to 
give assurance of a blessed future. We have perhaps 
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some utterance of the feelings of these ransomed of the 
Lord in the psalm with which we are all familiar— 


‘When Zion’s bondage God turned back, 

As men that dreamed were we. 

Then filled with laughter was our mouth, 
Our tongue with melody: 

They *mong the heathen said, The Lord 
Great things for them hath wrought. 

The Lord hath done great things for us, 
Whence joy to us is brought.” 


It was surely in the spirit of a high religious enthusiasm 
that they offered sacrifice again within the sacred city, 
and amid great shouts of jubilant gladness laid the 
foundations of their new temple. Full as it seemed of 
gratitude to God, full of bright and glorious visions, it 
was for Israel a time of love. Jerusalem the earthly 
had much in it of the Jerusalem which is above. And 
yet, how do we find it before many years have gone? 
How is it when the good patriot Nehemiah comes to 
give his aid in repairing the breaches of Zion? The 
Sabbath, pillar and ground of all other positive institu- 
tions, has come to be hardly regarded as a sacred day. 
The Jewish people are treading rapidly in the old bad 
ways of their fathers, ready to sink into a kind of semi- 
heathenism. And things grow worse, till the unbelieving 
culture of Greece, more to be dreaded than the swords of 
world-conquerors, threatens a bondage far worse than 
that of Egypt or Babylon. But God does not forsake 
His Church. At this dark or darkest hour we have the 
Maccabean revival. Well, is it different now? Wisely 
humble, wisely vigilant, from the tragic lessons of the 
past, do the children of the covenant walk henceforth 
20 
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more perfectly with their God? You have the answer, 
shall we say, in the “Crucify him! crucify him!” with 
which they reject the Lord of Glory, in whom, though 
“His own,” they “see no beauty that they should desire 
him.” They not merely go back—they go back into 
utter apostasy, and a night of long, sad centuries falls 
down on them, whose shadows scarcely yet show signs of 
lifting. Yes, of Israel from first to last it may be said, 
that it was “bent on backsliding.” Instead of anything 
like an easy, natural growth, after the philosophic idea, 
like that of the human form or the tree of the forest, it 
was only by a stupendous system of supernatural action, 
by constant inroads or invasions of special divine grace, 
by a marvellous or miraculous providential discipline, 
that there was in the end secured an election of true 
souls, with the culture and training of a great religious 
past in them, to be the nucleus of those grander and 
wider developments of God’s kingdom upon earth. 

And is Jewish human nature different from other 
human nature? Is the Jew a religious eccentricity in 
the world’s history? Is this tendency to declension or 
defection unknown outside the walls of partition in 
which he encloses himself? Everyone knows how it 
has been in Christian times. Why, apostles of Jesus 
were yet living and labouring when from the heavens 
was sent to the Church at Ephesus that tender but 
piercing rebuke, “I have somewhat against thee, because 
thou hast left thy first love,’-—and sterner words to 
most of the other Churches of the apocalyptic book. In 
fact, the early Christian Church was in haste to back- 
slide. The spirit of heathenism came rushing into it; 
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and the successors of Paul and John had not died out 
when some of the brightest gospel truths were growing 
dim, and gospel life was becoming seriously tainted. 
Nor since those days has there ever been a reviving of 
Christian truth and life not followed by a relapse. The 
mighty movement of the Reformation—with its intense 
convictions, with its wonderful insight into the Bible, 
with its spirit of prayer, with its exaltation of Christ as 
the only fountain of salvation, with its conquest of the 
intellect and culture of the age—was succeeded over all 
Europe by a general indifference and unbelief. There 
were days when our fathers fondly imagined that Scot- 
land was about to be turned into a very garden of the 
Lord. In the strong enthusiasm of “days of refreshing,” 
it seemed to them as if they should be able to expel 
evil and error from the land, or at least force them into 
secrecy and silence. We know how far otherwise it 
soon fell out. Instead of peace flowing like a river, 
fierce dissensions arose within the Church itself. In- 
stead of the beauty of holiness all-prevailing, there came 
wild and daring outbreaks of wickedness. To the iron 
hand of the persecutor succeeded the blight of a wide- 
spread indifference. Faithful servants of Christ, who had 
passed through the seven-times-heated furnace, and who 
expected so much when the happier times arrived, lived 
to see the truths which a nation had watered with its 
noblest blood withering and drooping into decadence, 
derided or despised. And have we not seen something 
of it in our own time? ‘Though there are no doubt 
many things to encourage, we fear that it cannot be held 
that there is anything of the strength of evangelic faith, 
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or the freshness of evangelic feeling, which, in days many 
of us remember, characterised the Churches. We shall 
not venture on any prophesying. Men’s fears and men’s 
hopes prove often equally baseless. But it may very 
safely be said that there is much which is alarming in 
the present state of religion. These strong forces of 
superstition and infidelity, at once conflicting and co- 
operant, could hardly exist without some failing of faith ; 
and it is vain to think that they are not working mischief 
in all the Churches. Are the shadows of one of these 
sad “nights of the gospel” already beginning to descend 
on us ? 

Nor, of course (let us add), is this tendency to 
religious declension peculiar to the Church: it belongs as 
well to the individual, and has its root in the individual. 
As we all know, it is no unusual thing for individual 
Christian zeal to abate—for individual Christian love to 
burn lower—for the individual Christian conscience to 
get feeble or blunted. It is no unusual thing for the 
man of many labours and self-denials and prayers to sink 
down to, it may be, the low level of those around him. 
Even though outwardly there is little change, things 
may be greatly altered. If you read the holy Book, it 
is no longer with your former zest, and insight, and 
reverence, and submission; the glow and the radiance 
have gone away from its pages. If you still offer up 
prayer to God, it is no longer with the relish, and the 
faith, and the fervour you once knew. If you keep 
from the ways of profanity and vice, yet sin does not 
shock you, or move you to pity, or stir you to holy 
indignation, as once it did. Though you cling to the 
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great saving truths of the kingdom, they are not so 
bright and clear, like stars in a cloudless sky; a haze is 
around them, perhaps a mist of troubling doubt.  Alto- 
gether, there is a want of spring, of glow, of vigorous 
life-throb, of anything like high enjoyment. It is with 
you as when the frost-wind passes over the summer 
bloom, and nature seems to lose smile and song—vwears 
everywhere a stricken look. And you know it, and 
others know it. And the world says: “the fever-fit is 
by; his blood is cool again. He will soon be riding as 
lowly a steed as any of us. We knew it would be so.” 
Ah, if it be thus with any of us, let us not think lightly 
of it. It is very grievous for ourselves, and great 
dishonour to our Lord. For your own sake, and for the 
sake of God’s Church, give ear to the voice from the 
throne as a voice for you: “I have somewhat against 
thee, because thou hast left thy first love. Remember, 
therefore, from whence thou hast fallen, and repent, and 
do thy first works; or else I will come quickly unto 
thee, and remove thy candlestick out of its place, except 
thou repent.” 

But we must not further, for the present, pursue this 
subject—in the way of considering, for example, what 
experience teaches us in regard to the process through 
which Church declension or personal declension ordi- 
narily comes about, or what lessons the past affords as to 
how an awful calamity may be best avoided or kept off. 
One thing, however, we think it very important to say 
before closing. It-is——that if it be still and again back- 
sliding in the kingdom's history, it is also still and again 
reviving. If the tide ebbs, it always flows again. If 
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the witnesses are slain, and the world is jubilant over 
deliverance from their troubling voices, in the three days 
and a half the slain arise, and have in their power and 
victories an ascension, as it were, to the heavens. The 
cause of God, often apparently in defeat, often, as it 
looks to us, in uttermost extremity, renews its strength, 
and through all these ebbs and flows, through all these 
lights and shadows, through all these centuries of conflict, 
never ceasing, ever waging, it in the main advances. 
Look around you. Look east, west, north, south, and all 
over the broad earth you see fulfilment of the word 
spoken in the far-distant ages to the wanderer of Ur: 
“Tn thee and in thy seed shall all the families of earth 
be blessed.” “If God be for us, who can be against us.” 


THE BELIEVER’S POSSESSIONS 
1 Cor. iii. 22, 23 


Anory strife and division had made their appearance 
in the Corinthian Church—the very life and animation 
which the gospel generates seems often to lead men in 
their differences to a greater keenness and intensity of 
feeling. The opposing parties, it appears, took the 
names of distinguished servants of Christ as their 
watchwords. Some said they were of Paul; some said 
they were of Peter; some said they were of Apollos. 
This the apostle strongly condemns. It is a taking 
from the glory which belongs to God alone. “ What is 
Paul,” he asks, “or what is Apollos, but ministers by 
whom ye believed? The one may plant and the other 
water, but in either case it is God that giveth the 
increase. In God then glory, from whom the blessing 
comes and the power. It is beneath you, this glorying 
in men; beneath your privileges, beneath the heights to 
which God has raised you. For why? All things are 
yours to minister to you, to work for your good ; whether 
Paul, or Apollos, or the world, or things present, or 
things to come, or life, or death ; and ye are Christ’s, 
and Christ is God’s.” - 
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“ All things are yours.’—*“ As you are indeed what 
you profess to be—members of Jesus Christ, friends of 
the Most High in His glorious Son—all things are yours 
to do you spiritual service. Omnipotent love controls 
and orders all for your highest interests, even those 
things which are the most against the grain, and which 
seem to you to be only and altogether evils. There is 
_ no domain of nature or providence or grace from which 
faith and prayer may not reap a heavenly tribute.” 
Some may be disposed to give a larger meaning to the 
apostle’s words. They may be inclined to argue that 
they assign all over to the literal possession of the saints, 
so that none but a member of the kingdom has any right 
to reign (say) as a king, or can be the lawful possessor 
of earthly property and goods. It was some notion of 
this kind that led to the terrible excesses of the Ana- 
baptists at the Reformation; that led to the dreams of 
the fifth monarchy men in England a century later ; and 
that lies at the basis of the high Ultramontanism which 
in our own day threatens the liberties of the world. 
And such views, or the seeds of them, are in many 
quarters floating about at present. But nowhere are 
these the teachings of the Bible, and certainly not of the 
passage before us. It is one of the glories of our great 
Scottish teachers, that while exalting to the utmost grace 
and the kingdom of grace, they took care to do all 
homage to natural rights as between man and man, and 


never to put the Church or religion in collision with 
these. 
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But more specifically. The apostle exemplifies this 
great general statement in certain particular ones. “ All 
things are yours,” he says; “whether Paul, or Apollos, 
or the world, or life, or death, or things present, or things 
to come.” 

“Whether Paul or Apollos.’—They and such as they 
are God’s gift to his people. They are called, they are 
endowed, they are trained, they are commissioned, “ for 
the perfecting of the saints for the work of the ministry, 
for the edifying of the body of Christ.” It is not theirs 
to exalt themselves, to boast or glory of their powers 
and honours, but, under the Master’s orders, to wait upon 
the bride, and in season and out of season do all for her 
with whatever grace they have been favoured, with 
whatever authority they possess. Is it not a signal 
proof of the reality and faithfulness of an ascended 
Saviour, that Pauls and Apolloses have through all these 
centuries never been wanting—a river of life still 
flowing from the throne and making glad the city of 
God ? 

“ Or the world.”—The world, it is meant, of sin and 
unbelief and enmity to Christ. But is not the Christian 
warned against conformity to the world? Is it not 
written in the Scriptures, “Love not the world”? Are 
we not told by the Saviour Himself, that as the world 
hated Him so it will hate His followers? Yet is it true 
that the world is in a real and great sense the believer’s, 
—his subject and servant. It is so, for example, as it 
exercises him by its temptations and assaults. As he 
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has “grace sufficient,” the combat with these and the 
conquest of them develop and strengthen faith, humility, 
vigilance, prayer. With the very worst intentions, 
animated by the deepest and intensest malevolence, the 
world supplies a training-ground on which Christian 
character acquires sinew and muscle. You may have 
animation and impulse enough at the first—all young 
things teem with life—but you want the robustness and 
power which the world against its will can exercise you 
into. Cloistered grace, like cloistered virtue, is apt to be 
a feeble thing. And then, too, the world does work the 
Christian needs, with its eye and its tongue. That eye 
is a jaundiced one indeed; it sees what is not, and 
scarcely anything in the good man as it really is. That 
tongue is a fierce and bitter one; it has in all times been 
reckless in disseminating baseless slanders: it has always 
been given to twisting and misrepresenting. But, for 
all, the world’s eye and tongue serve a useful end. The 
follower of Christ could not do well without them. 
They make him alert and wary; they remind him of 
defects in his character he might otherwise miss; they 
turn his attention to spots he might not be particular 
about. Those murmurings of the Pharisees against the 
poor publicans and sinners who gathered and clung about 
the Blessed One were heartless and cruel; but we have 
no doubt they served a good purpose in the spiritual 
and moral training of the recovered outcasts. And, 
what is not less important, the world does a work of 
purging and sifting. Ever tending to draw its own to 
itself by a subtler and more effective discipline than any 
human order can bring into action, it is constantly lop- 
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ping off the fruitless branches from the vine. Coming 
sometimes in stronger gusts of unbelief or error or pre- 
vailing sin, it sweeps through the vineyard, and—may I 
say ?—a blessed if a mournful havoc is made of the 
unreal and the untrue. Humanly speaking, what would 
the Church have been without the world’s persecutions ? 
That furnace at Babylon was not a mere passing exhibi- 
tion of wild human tyranny and of supernatural power ; 
it had deep symbolic meaning. It set forth what these 
great world-empires were for God’s chosen,—fires to 
take away the impure and the earthly. Without them 
the gold would have been so commingled with the dross 
as to be comparatively valueless. All unconscious of 
their office, the Pharaohs and Nebuchadnezzars, and 
Neros and Diocletians, and Philips and Alvas, and 
Bloody Marys of the Church’s suffering past were 
servants given her of her Lord,—His name upon them, 
—his fetters clasped firm about them,—to minister the 
needed fire-washing, and to rouse her to nobler faith 
and love and holiness. Sharpe and Lauderdale and 
Claverhouse thought to drive the truth out of Scot- 
land; but they were only driving it the while into the 
recesses of the Scottish heart. Who shall say that 
Christ and His gospel and His life would have been 
what they are to us, if the world had let us alone ? 

“ Or .life.’—The Christian reaps the real harvests of 
life. Life lies tributary at his feet. It seems very 
difficult indeed to take it in. There is Dives, the 
worldling, clothed in purple and fine linen; and there is 
Lazarus, the saint, lying a hapless object at his gate, 
glad to have the crumbs which fall from the rich man’s 
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table. How can it be said that this life is the posses- 
sion of the latter rather than the former; that it is the 
minister of the lowly rather than the lofty? Why, for 
one thing, life is not the servant of the rich man at all; 
he is its servant, the slave of its pleasures and honours, 
of its cares and anxieties. These are his master, his god. 
These bid him do their will, and rule it over him. But 
poor Lazarus has a sceptre under his rags. As he is not 
the slave of indulgence, so he does not succumb to his 
trials. Of his poverty and his sores, of the coldness and 
contempt of men, he gathers patience, and submission, 
and trust in the living God, and the meekness of God’s 
Son; he amasses, that is, the riches which endure for 
ever. Yet no doubt there is a sense in which Dives 
may say that life is his. He has its good things so far 
as their merely temporal aspect is concerned; he has 
those common mercies which, as related to wants, and 
tastes, and cravings implanted in us by our Maker, are 
never to be despised—good gifts as they are of our 
Heavenly Father, evil only when we evilly use them; he 
has still better springs of earthly enjoyment at least at 
his command. Yet without faith in God, and communion 
with Him in whose image he was made, and a good hope 
for the world to come, is there not for him a heavy 
shadow lying over all—a dumb, unuttered misery and 
dread he may scarcely let into his conscious thoughts, 
but which still is there—a worm at the root of all his 
seeming happiness? And is not life more truly his who, 
even in poverty and trial, has divine peace in his soul, 
the moral nobility, the hopes of a child of God; and who 
too has learned through grace “ both how to abound and 
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how to be abased; how to be full, and how to suffer 
want; in whatsoever state he is, therewith to be 
content.” In this case, not in that, you have the 
“sumptuous fare, and the purple and fine linen.” In 
any way of it, life is the Christian’s in so far as its 
sorrows and joys, its glooms and its sunshines, its duties, 
toils, struggles, hopes, fears are all part of a supernatural 
discipline, whereby he is transformed into the divine 
image, and made more meet for the inheritance of the 
saints in light. His prosperity is a sunlit height from 
which he has a brighter view of the divine goodness 
and majesty to awaken in him gratitude and song; his 
adversity is a storm which makes him cleave closer to 
his Lord—a foil against which the hopes and promises 
of the gospel become more radiant, more precious. His 
surely is life who reaps in the end its harvest of 
enduring good. But we know that he that soweth to 
the fiesh shall reap corruption, while he that soweth to 
the Spirit shall reap life everlasting; that into the Holy 
City finally passes all the glory of the nations—all the 
conquests of intellect, all the fruits of culture by sin 
unstained. 

“ Or death.” —From God’s people death, as a curse, has 
passed away through Him who was made a curse for us. 
It is now—a conquered thing—to them a minister of 

lessing. How? Paul tells us how when he exclaims, 
after a fashion altogether new to the world, “I have a 
desire to depart, and to be with Christ, which is far 
better.” By departing he means dying; and death does 
him a friendly turn because it takes him to the full 
enjoyment of his Saviour, to the full realisation of all 
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his highest longings. As it does in the case of all 
believers. So in the old persecution days it came to be 
a sort of scaffold formula, “Welcome death.” And in 
another aspect we may make too much or too little of a 
dying. It is folly immeasurable purposely to leave any- 
thing to be done then which can be done before. It is 
daring affront to the Most High, as well as a baseless 
self-confidence, to say or think,—“ I may do this matter 
of repenting and believing, and preparing for eternity, 
when I see that death is in the cup. I shall put myself 
then in decent trim—brush off by the proper exercises 
any dust of earth and sin—and enter in a decorous way 
the courts of the King Eternal.” But yet, in these last 
hours of a human life, God’s Spirit may do more than we 
think. Especially in the case of a believer. Severed 
from the cares and the attractions of life, face to face 
with the mighty verities in which he has true faith, 
with soul roused and impressed as with swift and vivid 
retrospection he looks back on the past, and with intense 
and vivid realisations on to the future, who shall say what 
exercises may ofttimes belong to a good man’s last hours 
—what preparations for entering the presence of God ? 
It may be better for thee that thou hast something of a 
dark valley experience than even one of triumph and 
song. Death at least may be yours as truly and blessedly 
in the one case as in the other. 

rth Or things present.” —Your present lot, whatever it is, 
is one of ag ‘all things” which work together for your 
good. You ‘may not like it; you may greatly desire to 
be quit of it; you nay be looking with intensest eager- 
ness on to a happier day, when your griefs or your 
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difficulties shall no longer be With yon. But these, re- 
member, are from God to you, » and God’s love i is in them. 
Do not be anxious merely to rid yourself of them. Dig 
in them, and you will find treasure. 

We read some time ago, in an Australian paper, of a 
nugget worth a thousand pounds. In its picture a very 
ungainly block it looked. Most of us might have fallen 
in with it and heedlessly passed it by, or cast it aside as 
something in the way. The “digger” knew better, and 
he and his “mate” made a little fortune in a day. 
What if that which vexes you is, as it were, the ungainly 
treasure-lump? Better look into it. } God’s present for 
you is the field you have to cultivate. It will yield you 
fruit—the fruit you need and your Master wants. Not 
that you are to be apathetic. It is mean—it is sinful 
—it never pays to murmur. Yet is it right to long and 
aspire—to long and aspire submissively. Your present, 
perhaps, is given you just to kindle aspiration and to fit 
you for the higher or the happier when you gain it. 

“Or things to come.’—The believer knows no more 
than his neighbour does what a day may bring forth. 
The future is as much veiled from him as from others. 
Whether his course on earth is to be long or short, what 
battles he is to fight, what defeats he is to suffer, what 
victories he is to win, what joys are to gladden his soul 
or shames to pierce it, what new responsibilities are to 
press on him—in what new scenes he is to be an actor 
—all that the Omniscient One, who loves him, has kept 
unrevealed. But his. Lord has told him that which it is 
greatly better for him to know, when He gives him the 
high assurance that all the future is his own; that it 
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belongs to his empire, and that all its events are coming 
with the commission to do him homage and service—all 
with gifts in their hands from above, if he will take them 
and use them. (The Hebrew youth who, eager and 
buoyant, full of joyous young life and aspiration, left his 
father’s home to'seek his brethren in the distant pasture- 
lands, had no dream of “things to come” for him—no 
dream of his sale as a bondsman, of his exile, of 
Potiphar’s house, of the false accusation, of the fetters 
and the dungeon, of the hope deferred and the sudden 
release, of the unexpected exaltation, of the reunion to 
his family in circumstances baffling all human calcula- 
tion, and fraught with a history so grand, with an 
influence stretching down through all time and abroad 
over all lands. Not in his wildest imagings did that 
future of wonders ever open up before him. But as you 
see the roll of his destiny unwound—as event follows 
event in the marvellous career—you take it home how 
truly all that came to him was his, and for his sake,— 
chastening, sifting, humbling, purifying, preparing him 
alike for an earthly or a heavenly future. So for us all 
it is, if we are truly of the seed of J. acob. | The future 
of the lowliest believer unwinds under the same gracious 
providence and in the same gracious way, however 
commonplace it seems. And, of course, we add, the 
“things to come,” in the highest sense, are the saint’s. 
“And it came to pass, that the beggar died, and was 
carried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom: the rich 
man also died, and was buried; and in hell he lift up his 
eyes, being in torments, and seeth Abraham afar off, and 
Lazarus in his bosom.” 
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“And ye are Christ’s.’—Ye are Christ’s by the eternal 
covenant between the Father and the Son—by the 
actual giving of the Father to the Son, by the redemp- 
tion of the Cross, by the new life you have in union to 
Him as the Lord your righteousness and the Lord your 
sanctification, the Lord your wisdom and your strength. 
And just because you are Christ’s—Christ’s so deeply 
and so sacredly, Christ’s at such a cost, Christ’s in such 
a way of love—just because of this, it is that all things 
are yours. As His most peculiar possession, His honour, 
His heart are involved in your protection, making you 
spiritually sharers of His victory and power, so that, as 
all is His, so in Him all too is yours. 


IV 


And yet again it is added, “ Christ is God’s.” As the 
second person of the Godhead, viewed in respect of His 
essence, He is not God’s but God; but as the God-man, 
Redeemer, and Saviour, He is God’s servant, He is the 
Father’s deputy or vicegerent, executing as such the 
offices of prophet, of priest, of king for His redeemed. 
He tells us Himself He came to earth not to do His 
own will but the Father’s; and having done that will 
gloriously and perfectly, the Father set Him at His own 
right hand, giving Him all power in heaven and on earth. 
But this power He has for His people’s sake, to be 
exercised on their behalf; and so not merely as we are 
Christ’s blood-bought inheritance, but as Christ has been 
made head over all things for His Church,—constituted 
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the administrator of the “all fulness” of salvation to 
God’s elect,—the great words before us are made sure, 
not merely by Christ’s love and faithfulness to us, but by 
His love and faithfulness to the Eternal Father. 

So the passage runs thus: Generally “all things are 
yours” to subserve your spiritual well-being; specially 
“Paul and Apollos, and the world, and life and death, 
and things present and things to come” are yours; and 
all this on the twofold basis that believers are Christ’s 
peculiar inheritance, His body, His bride, their interests 
and honour one with their Lord’s—that it is Christ’s 
office as God-man under the Father’s appointment and 
will to use all the plenitude of grace and power with 
which, as Mediator, He has been endowed in behalf 
of the children covenant. 

And is it real? Yes, real as the Cross. Not, if you 
think, greater than it is. How it would animate and 
cheer us—make us brave and strong after a new fashion 
in the cause of God—if we would but take it home! 
How it would lift us up to “heavenly places!” One 
sometimes feels that the best of us has hardly got 
beyond the alphabet of the gospel. We have but 
dipped our feet in the shallows, and care to go no 
further. We take a dim and distant comfort from a 
sin-atoning death, instead of opening our souls to the 
fulness of the blessing. Kings unto God are we? Let 


us wield the sceptre our Lord has won for us and put 
into our hand. 
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TuHE Bible teaches everywhere, and in many various 
forms, that the gate of life is “ strait,’ that salvation is 
often, at least, connected with a very agony of struggle. 
“ Agonise to enter in.” “The kingdom of heaven suffereth 
violence, and the violent take it by force.” ‘How can ye 
believe which receive honour one of another?” “It is 
easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of God.” 
“ Except a man deny himself, take up the cross and follow 
Me, he cannot be My disciple.” These are words from 
the lips of the Great Teacher, with which we are all 
familiar. Now do not think they mean anything incon- 
sistent with a free salvation. The oxen and the fatlings 
are killed, and to the feast, all ready, we are most graciously 
bidden. The messengers of the King are out on the high- 
ways and among the hedges, “compelling to come in.” 
High over the battlements of the Holy City floats the white 
flag of reconciliation. Come, and thou shalt be more than 
welcome. But there are many things free to you which 
are not easy to you. } You are free, if you like, to sail 
across the great Pacific and become an Australian settler ; 
the billows and the breezes are at your command; but 
though your liberty in the matter is perfect, it is hard to 
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to dare the perils of the deep. You are free, if you like, 
to mount up to the highest heights of earthly wealth and 
honour, no laws of God or man forbid; but who does not 
know that that is a rare and difficult achievement, taxing 
mental strength and endurance to the utmost? In both 
these cases, though the liberty is complete, it may well be 
said that the gate is strait. It by no means follows then 
that because salvation is free it is therefore easy.,~ Look 
at well-known facts of spiritual history. ; The gospel, in 
all its fulness of blessing, was freely offered to the Jews. 
It was pressed on them. Even with tears, the Son of God 
Incarnate urged it on their acceptance. But they felt it 
hard to give up their own righteousness, of which they 
thought so much, at which they had toiled, after a way, 
so diligently, and “ submit themselves to the righteousness 
of God.” They could not brook the thought of putting 
away that fair bright robe and counting it a mere filthy 
rag. They simply gnashed their teeth at the proposal, 
and perished on the judgment fires of the Almighty. 
The rich young ruler who came with burdened spirit to 
the Lord met no refusal. Christ was most willing that 
he should drink of the life-stream after which he seemed 
to long. But he was not prepared to make the great 
surrender which was required of him. The lands and 
treasures which had failed to bring him rest blocked up 
the entrance to the kingdom, not on God’s side, but his 
own. On amemorable day of the Saviour’s earthly life 
He spake to the multitudes strange and glorious words 
about Himself. “TI am the living bread,” He said, “ which 
came down from heaven; if any man eat of this bread, he 
shall live for ever ; and the bread which I will give is My 
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flesh, which I will give for the life of the world. Except 
ye eat the flesh and drink the blood of the Son of Man 
there is no life in you.” It was the banquet spread out 
before their very faces, and all were free to partake. “ Him 
that cometh,” Jesus declared, “I will in no wise cast out. 
He that cometh to Me shall never hunger.” And what 
was the result? “Many said, This is an hard saying; who 
can hear it?” They could not take it in._,The words ae 
of Jesus were not to their mind at all. They could not 
part with their own thoughts and notions, which stood, as 

it were, at the door of the banquet-chamber, and, sword 

in hand, forbade their ingoing. 

But it is now as it was then. It is still a difficult 
thing to give up one’s own righteousness. It is still a 
difficult thing in the inmost soul to forsake all for Christ. 

It is still a difficult thing to part with our cherished views 
and notions, to cast out these “lusts of the mind,” not 
seldom of all things the most domineering and tyrannical. 
The very freeness of the gospel is frequently one of the 
great hindrances to its acceptance. You will not stoop 
to take as a gift that which you are eager to buy at a 
great cost. Ample experience teaches us that with many 
a one it is less against the grain to become the grim 
ascetic, starving and scourging himself, going in rags and 
misery, turning his knees to leather with constant genu- 
flection, than to deny self in the gospel way, and receive 
all of God’s sovereign mercy. To put the matter very 
simply and plainly, We have all been thrilled with the \ 
story of Lucknow in the war of the Indian Mutiny. An 
English army was mustering on the banks of the Jumna 
eager to reach the Oudh capital ; but the mutineers in 
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force guarded every approach. At last Havelock thought 
he was strong enough to try. He made a gallant effort to 
break the iron circle,—striking boldly, doing his utmost ; 
but in vain. He had to wait for reinforcements. When 
these came he tried again. Every inch of ground, as it 
were, he had to battle for. Slowly, painfully, in agonies 
of conflict, he made his way. And though when he at 
last succeeded and reached the beleaguered city, there was 
boundless welcome for him, tt might well be said that he 
had to agonise through “a strait gate” to his waiting and 

{. longing countrymen.) In like manner are there welcomes 
at the Cross. The “best robe” hangs on its stained arms 
for all who will take and wear it. The difficulty is to get 
at it. It, too, has its iron circle. It is compassed about 
for fallen man with pride, and unbelief, and self-righteous- 
ness, with besetting sins, with carnal prejudices, with the 
lusts of the flesh and the lusts of the mind, all under those 
mysterious powers of darkness, and all opposing our 
approach. A hostile array none may count on easily 
breaking. The King may bring you indeed to Himself in 
a wonderful way; but even within the kingdom you may 
not be without a strait-gate experience. There, for some, 
every new height has been the carrying of a well-manned 
fortress ; only as by violence have they taken and made 
their own glorious truths of salvation, which at first they 
had only dimly realised. 

It is quite true, again, that in a very real and blessed 
sense it may be said that the way of salvation is very simple. 
No long and elaborate process or preparation is required. 
In fact, it awakens in many a one a bitter enmity to hear 
it said that what they are required to do in this matter is 
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just to receive and rest upon Christ as He is offered in the : 
gospel. But we must not run away either with this idea. 
That which in itself is a very simple thing, may be in its 
relations and surroundings a very great and arduous thing. 
We have all heard of the Rubicon ; it figures in one of our 
commonest proverbial sayings. Well, the Rubicon is a 
little peaty stream in the north of Italy, once the boundary 
between the Roman province of Italy and the Roman 
province of Gaul. Nineteen centuries ago, as now, people 
were passing and re-passing from the one side of it to the 
other every day, and thinking nothing of it; but when 
Julius Cesar on that famous night led his legions across 
it, and in doing so initiated civil war, he did an ever- 
memorable act requiring the highest daring and resolution 
—an act which (accepting it as historical reality) has 
been taken as the sort of typical act of its kind. It isa 
very little thing in a sense signing your name ; but that 
little act may make of you a pauper or a Dives—an out- 
cast or a hero. 

An old Scottish historian tells how, on one occasion, 
certain ministers were appointed by the General Assembly 
to seek an interview with King James anent the liberties 
of the Church, which at the time were being seriously 
tampered with. They were warned that the Court had 
no good thoughts about their mission. Many ominous 
hints of danger met them on their way to Perth, where 
the king was residing at the time in no kindly mood. 
But they would not be daunted. So, admitted to the 
presence of the monarch, surrounded by his haughty and 
frowning courtiers, they presented a paper which contained 
a bold assertion of the Church’s rights. “ Who dares sign 
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that paper ?” exclaimed one of the great lords. “JZ dare,” 
at once responded Andrew Melville; and, seizing the pen, 
unflinching and unquailing, he adhibited his name. It 
was a very simple act, but in the circumstances a great 
and brave one, awing and animating, sending a life-pulse 
through the nation, telling, it may be, on all the future 
history of Scotland. You see the bearing upon the case 
in hand. Though there seems to be nothing grand or 
imposing in our receiving and resting upon Christ, it is in 
truth something very great. To receive Christ! It is (as 
the thing is real) to acknowledge Him as God’s great Son; 
it is to declare concerning Him that He is the only Saviour 
of sinners, and as such all-worthy of your trust; it is to 
admit His claims as the soul’s true King and Lord—in 
the very act crossing the Rubicon of human destiny, and 
throwing down the gage of battle to the devil, the world, 
and the flesh. To rest on Christ! It is to confess your own 
utter helplessness ; to cast away all idea of self-merit and 
self-strength ; to place all reliance on the righteousness of 
Emmanuel for acceptance, and all reliance for renewal of 
your nature on His Spirit—putting your name as it were 
to the covenant of life, signing yourself away over to its 
Lord, that He may execute at His pleasure all His saving 
offices upon you. There is no act of the human soul so 
grand and momentous, no step man ever takes so vast and 
decisive in its whole bearings and issues, as this one of 
“receiving and resting” on the Lord Jesus Christ. It is 
a translation from one world into another and higher world, 
in which you have new aims, new hopes, new motives, new 
fellowships, new futures. It is an ascension into the 
“kingdom of God’s dear Son,” and you commit yourself to 
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its objects ; you are surrounded by its influences ; you are 
under the full action of all the redeeming forces and 
energies of its glorious Head. And however simple in a 
sense the process may be, is such a transition—if it is to 
be made with an intelligent consciousness of the realities 
of the case—ever to be thought of as other than grand 
and solemn, involving those deep and thorough changes, 
rootings and uprootings, down-castings and up-buildings, 
never easy for this human nature of ours? If this be not 
a strait gate, we may change the metaphor and call it a 
steep ascent—never made, indeed, without the Holy 
Ghost. 

It might be said again, that the “ strait gate ” seems not 
well to harmonise with the doctrine of “ the work all done 
for us long, long ago.” Now, if it be meant that when 
Jesus said “It is finished,” all men were actually put ina 
state of salvation (and apparently something like this is 
sometimes meant); or, if it be meant that Christ’s “ finished 
work ” reconciled us to our Maker thus far, that, under a 
milder law and ampler spiritual aids, we have as it were a 
new probation—a second and better chance for life— 
then all may be regarded as in the kingdom already, and 
experiences of agonising into it must be regarded as only 
gloom-fits of the moody or the fanatical. But if we are not 
saved by the finished work of Calvary till, through faith, 
we are in personal union with it—that is, till we have 
cordially entered into its grand ends, and in the sense of 
our guiltiness and helplessness have cast ourselves upon it 
for pardon and acceptance, and holiness, and heaven, then 
all that we have already said applies here too. That “iron 
circle ” is about the finished work, up on those heights you 
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must appropriate its blessing. And here it may not be 
unimportant to suggest that a constant reiteration of those 
sacred last words of our Lord, unless other aspects of the 
truth are brought distinctly into view, is not altogether 
without a danger of its kind. 

Most true it is that, in a certain great sense, Christ 
finished His work upon the cross; He finished there that 
work of obedience unto death, which is the basis of our 
hopes, and which, in truth, involved all else. But we 
must not put it out of sight that Christ still, from the 
throne, executes all His saving offices as the steward and 
administrator of the “purchased blessings.” He is still 
gloriously active among us; and there is another “It is 
finished!” of the far-distant future, when He shall have 
delivered up the kingdom to the Father—all His enemies 
conquered, and all His people gathered in. It is in many 
ways most needful in these times to remember and realise 
this continuing work of the Saviour-Prophet, Saviour- 
Priest, Saviour-King. From this point of view, indeed, 
the “strait gate” conflicts and struggles mean rather the 
Lord of Glory pressing into us than we pressing into His 
salvation. Our sin-nature resists, and would bar out His 
grace and gospel; and, though His incomings are not all 
after the same fashion—though it is sometimes the sudden 
storming, and sometimes the quiet “sap and mine,” and 
sometimes the terrible hand-to-hand grapple—it is never 
the broad and easy pathway from the human heart to the 
cross, or from the cross down into the human heart. 

“Strait is the gate.” Not because the God of salvation 
is grudging. The very opposite. If He were less 
bountiful, it would suit us better. But a gospel fashioned 
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to our shape and size would not be a gospel of salvation 
at all. Salvation made easy to us would be salvation 
robbed of its glory; perhaps, too, robbed of its power, 
for it would want that impress of divinity which in its 
greatness tends to arrest, to subdue, to convinee. Let us 
not forget that “whole Christ” of which the good preachers 
of the past were wont to speak. We must take the 
Saviour in His all-fulness. We do not, indeed, say that 
all His grace must needs come in at once. But this we 
may say, that we cannot receive Christ rightly and 
savingly except as we receive all at least implicitly, 
yielding ourselves up to Him that He may at His pleasure 
make us storehouses of the blessings He has won. The 
gospel of Jesus is like a long train of treasure waggons 
chained to one another. As you let in one or more you 
in effect let in the others too—you sign, as it were, a 
permit to the whole, and your Christian life thereafter 
consists in their actual entrance—an entrance in which 
you are to take an active part, using every means, giving 
yourself over to the power of all its glorious truths and 
motives, putting out all other storage to make room for 
the heavenly gifts. 
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Christian Church with the Jewish Church.’ Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


‘Dr. Skene’s introduction is a valuable guide to the intelligent and comprehensive 
study of the subject.’—Freeman. 
Scenes from the Life of Jesus. Lectures by Pastor E. 
Lenmann. In crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


‘No one can read these lectures without gathering from them many holy and 
devotional thoughts.’— Aeclesiastical Gazette. 


‘There is in these lectures a tender sympathy, and a spiritual devoutness and 
simplicity, which gives to them a real charm,’—Literary World. 
The World of Prayer; or, Prayer in Relation to Personal 
Religion. By Bishop Monrap. In crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 


‘One of the richest devotional books that we have read.’—Primitive Methodist 
Magazine. 


So Great Salvation. By Rev. G. H. C. Macarscor, M.A., 
London. With Introduction by Principal Movtz, Ridley Hall. 
Second Edition, Revised. Neatly bound in cloth, price 1s. 


‘ The truth rings from the very first page, and its note is very clear and convincing.’ 
—HLHxpository Times. 
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T. & T. CLARK’S PUBLICATIONS. 





The Gospel of a Risen Saviour. By the Rev. R. M‘Curyye 
Epear, D.D., ex-Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland. In post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


_ Principal Farrsatrn writes: ‘Let me thank you for a most instructive and stimulat- 
ing book. I am struck with its careful workmanship and the way in which it has 
greuped its material round its central idea, I am sure every evangelical theologian 
must feel that you have made a most helpful contribution to a great subject.’ 

“A study of remarkable freshness and force.’—The Christian. 


WORKS BY REV. NEWMAN HALL, D.D. 


Gethsemane; or, Leaves of Healing from the Garden of Grief. 
Second Edition, in crown 8vo, price 4s. 


‘A series of meditations, designed for the consolation of the afflicted. Written in 
the devout spirit and direct style to which we are accustomed in their author, they are 
admirably adapted to the object they have in view.’—The Critical Review. 


Divine Brotherhood in ‘The Man Christ Jesus.” Third 
Edition, in crown 8vo, price 4s. 


“This book will receive a cordial welcome from those—and their name is legion— 
who esteem and admire the venerable author. It is characterised by all his well-known 
excellences as a writer. It is altogether admirable.’—Scotsman. 


The Lord’s Prayer: A Practical Meditation. Third Edition, in 
crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 


Dr. TuEeopore Curer of Brooklyn writes: ‘It is the very book to assist ministers 
of the gospel in the study of the Model Prayer; it is equally stimulating and quickening 
to private Christians in their quiet hours of meditation and devotion.’ 

. CO. H. Spurceoy wrote: ‘Evangelical and practical through and through... - 
Many ee images and impressive passages adorn the pages; but everywhere 
practical usefulness has been pursued.’ 


WORKS BY THE LATE PROFESSOR R. WATTS, D.D., LL.D. 


The New Apologetic; or, The Down-Grade in Criticism, 
Theology, and Science. In crown 8vo, price 6s, 


‘As able as it is sound, and as scriptural as it is logical.’—Sword and Trowel. 


The Reign of Causality: A Vindication of the Scientific 
Principle of Telic Causal Efficiency. In crown 8vo, price 6s. 


«A more convincing argument for the existence of a moral and intelligent First Cause 
it would be difficult to find in modern theological literature.’"—Christian World Pulpit. 


The Newer Criticism and the Analogy of the Faith. 
In crown 8vo, Third Edition, price 5s. 


‘This work will be of immense value to all who are interested in refuting the attempts 
made in so many quarters to invalidate the Divine origin of the Old Testament revela- 
tion. —English Churchman. 
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BY PROFESSOR W. @. T. SHEDD, D.D., NEW YORK. 


Dogmatic Theology. By Wuui1am G. T. Suxpp, D.D., Professor 
of Systematic Theology in Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. In Three Volumes, extra 8vo, price 12s. 6d. each. 

NOTE.—Volume III., which is supplementary, may be had separately (price 12s, 6d.). Its purpose 

is ‘to elaborate more carefully some of the difficult points in specific unity, etc.’ 


‘ The third volume isa valuable addition, and contains citations from ancient, medieval, 
and Reformation books not easily accessible to many theologians. The volume is marked 
by the same lucid style, the same logical power and learning, which are characteristic 
of the works of Dr. Shedd.’—Aberdeen Free Press. 

‘We congratulate Dr. Shedd on the completion of this great work, to the composition 
of which he has given so many years. Dr. Shedd’s style is such as to render it 
reasonably certain that his books will be read by more than one generation of theological 
readers after his personal labours have been closed.’—Presbyterian Review. 


Sermons to the Natural Man. In demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


‘Characterised by profound knowledge of divine truth, and presenting the truth ina 
chaste and attractive style, the sermons carry in their tone the accents of the solemn 
feeling of responsibility to which they owe their origin.’— Weekly Review. 


Sermons to the Spiritual Man. In demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


‘A uniform excellence pervades the tone, style, and thought of this volume. ... We 
express our gratitude to the author for his able and helpful book.’— Methodist Recorder. 


BY THE LATE REV. JAMES MACGREGOR, D.D., OAMARU. 


(Sometme Prorsssor or Systematic THEOLOGY, New CoLiEcE, EpIneuRGH.) 


Studies in the History of New Testament Apolo- 
getics. In demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


O1 Dire Macgregor is a man of vast knowledge and exceptional cleverness; deft in the 
use of his weapons and always wide awake. His present volume abounds in brilliant 
passages, clever hits, and decisive argument. ... The book is lively reading, and 
carries conviction,’—British Weekly. 





The Apology of the Christian Religion, Historically 
regarded with reference to Supernatural Revelation and Redemp- 
tion. In demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


‘Fresh and original, sustained and powerful, it is an apology of the noblest kind, 
which never apologises, but courageously drives the enemy into that position, . . . His 
es does indeed reach the magnificent claim which its title makes for it.—Haxpository 

‘ines. 


The Revelation and the Record: Essays on Matters of 
Previous Question in the Proof of Christianity. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


‘The book gives us the thoughts of a strong theologian, who has studied many 
questions deeply, and is able to hold his own with most opponents.’—Oritical Review. 


*,* Those Three Volumes form Dr. Macgregor’s ‘Apologetic Series.’ Independent works, they 
yet combine in representation of the view that proof of Christianity (the proof) is constituted 
by the whole historical appearance of this religion among mankind. 
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Walker, James, 1821-1891. 

Essays, papers, and sermons / James Walker 3; 
with a prefatory memoir by Robert Logan. -- 
Edinburgh : T.&T. Clark, 1898. 

lvi, 33lp. : port. ; 23cm. 
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